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While You Give... 


The Passionist Annuity assures a life 


income and helps the cause of Christ 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond ‘is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Missions, 
Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum of 
money to the Annuitant as long as the An- 
nuitant lives. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckonéd from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are made 
semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, -are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. 


Can A\nnuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 


No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can | get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 


Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, New Jersey 


What is Passionist Missions, inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 
Society incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men for 
the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PERMANENCE: 
An Annuity Bond never requires reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT YIELD: 
The rate of interest is the highest consistent 
with absolute safety. 

. SECURITY. 


Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral as well 
as financial backing of the Passionist Order. 
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4. FREEDOM FROM Worry: 


Annuitants are relieved from the care of prop- 
erty in their old age; are saved from the tempta- 
tion to invest their savings unwisely; and have 
the ease of mind obtained by the banishment of 
anxiety. 


. ECONOMY: 


There are no commissions, lawyers’ fees or 
waste in legal contests. 


So ) 
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STEADY INCOME: 


The income from Annuity Bonds does not 
decline. 


~ 


. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE OF CHRIST: 


An Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an 
active sharer in the missionary work of the 
Passionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, participat- 
ing in many rich spiritual blessings. 
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NEARLY fifty per cent of our Catholic children are in 
public schools. A large portion of our adults have 
not been given sufficient opportunities for religious in- 
struction. The serious obligation of Catholic parents to 
teach their children is often unfulfilled, because fathers 
and mothers are not always able to meet it. 

On such important problems and on related subjects 
will the National Catechetical Congress deliberate in New 
York, October 3-6. The presence of twenty Bishops, of 
priests, Sisters and lay instructors will be evidence of the 
rapidly growing interest in the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. This is as it should be. For the Confraternity 
is provided for in Canon Law and is directed towards four 
principal objectives: 1. Religious education of children in 
elementary grades attending public schools; 2. Religious 
instruction of youths of high school age not attending 
Catholic schools; 3. Training of parents to give religious 
instructions in their homes; 4. Religious education for 
adults in general. 

The very purpose of this organization indicates its im- 
portance. It is an effort to provide a knowledge of the 
Faith which will result in intelligent, active service—not 
mere passive belief. The Confraternity is not established 
for some particular devotion. It provides for foundations 
on which the whole Christian life may be built. Its suc- 
cessful growth and operation are the surest guarantees 
against a large leakage from the Church. For that leak- 
age is undoubtedly due in great measure to ignorance of 
the Faith and of its obligations. 

Not the least valuable of its results will be the benefits 
to those who are not yet of the household of the Faith. 
In giving Catholics an appreciation and fuller knowledge 
of the gift that is theirs, in making them articulate in 
their beliefs—it will fit them to share their heritage with 
others. This duty of enlightening others, of making 
efforts to bring souls into the true Fold is part of the 
mission of the Church. 

There is not the least doubt that this movement to co- 
ordinate and widen the program of religious education 
will expand. The blessing of the Holy Spirit is on it. 
The members of our hierarchy are giving the Confrater- 
nity a foremost place in their plans, while energetic and 
devoted clerical and lay assistants are spending themselves 
for its promotion. Like so many of our urgently needed 
forms of Catholic Action—the Press, laymen’s retreats, 
the Missions, interracial justice—the awakening of inter- 
est will advance its success. 

So many are the subjects to be discussed in the coming 


Catholic Preparedness . 


Congress that they cannot be enlarged upon here. But we 
should like to remark especially on the study club activi- 
ties. It is not altogether a lack of knowledge which 
hampers parents in training their children, and adults in 
general from giving a reason for their Faith. Sunday 
after Sunday they hear sermons or instructions. But our 
people as a whole do lack the facility of expressing what 
they believe. Ready enough to take their places in the 
business or social world, they falter for words when asked 
questions—as they are often asked—by their friends. 
Even prominent non-Catholics have openly admitted the 
complete failure of the public school system in the matter 
of religious instruction. And they sometimes wonder that 
Catholics, who really sacrifice much in loyalty to the de- 
mands of their Faith, are so backward in voicing their 
beliefs and the reasons for them. It is expected by those 
inside and outside the Church that Catholics of today, 
many of whose ancestors suffered for the Faith, should be 
interested enough in it to make the effort of some study. 


Bia recollection of childhood, with its memorizing of 
a little understood catechism, may be a deterring 
thought to many adults. But study clubs as organized in 
dioceses and parishes today are conducted to interest as 
well as to instruct. Proof of this is the fact that those 
who have joined havé been so regular in attendance and 
so eager to tell their satisfying experiences to others. Men 
and women who have been diffident of themselves now 
show a mastery of the subjects discussed, by their readi- 
ness to speak on them. Many have found, through these 
study clubs, their introduction to Catholic lay activities. 
There has been a happy discovery of a wealth of unused 
lay talent. As one speaker remarked at the last Catecheti- 
cal Congress, “‘one good leader can lead a host to Christ.” 
If not equipped for such an important rdéle, every lay 
Catholic man or woman may at least aspire to play some 
part in the crisis for the Church which is not coming— 
but is actually here. That part cannot be played by un- 
instructed, inarticulate Catholics. We must meet the crisis 
with an intelligent, organized front. There is much truth 
in the statement of the dean of Yale Divinity School that 
“The Christian adult education we need is such a radical 
transformation that it warrants the name conversion.” 
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CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 





Since the World War Europe has been rapidly dividing 
into countries of the Right and of the Left. No one can deny 
that a Titanic struggle is going on between the forces of 
Communism and those of Fas- 
cism. Where one side has 
definitely won, the tendency is 
for the winning party to dis- 
regard national boundaries 
and to seek abroad the conquests which it can no longer gain 
at home. Fascism, which for a time seemed the deification of 
nationalism, now seems to be taking its place alongside of 
Communism as an “international.” 

Many think that the struggle between these two great “in- 
ternationals” is focussed in Spain and that this country is 
but the first battleground of a contest that will spread else- 
where and may even yet embroil the whole of Europe and 
the world. 

Such a view however over-simplifies matters. There are 
many Fascists among the Insurgents, but they cannot all be 
classed as such, The term is thrown out loosely to cover Con- 
servatives, Carlists, Monarchists and even Catholics in gen- 
eral. On the other hand the term Communist can be applied 
with truth to the Government party. The Anarcho-Syndical- 
ists are in control in Catalonia and the Communists in Madrid. 
There are non-Communists on the side of the government, 
but the whole policy and spirit of this faction, especially as 
manifested by its violent anti-religious tendencies, is Red. 

Nothing could possibly be more absurd than the assertion 
that the struggle in Spain is between democratic institutions 
and dictatorship. Yet this seems to be the contention of a 
large part of the press in this country and in England. The 
Communists are trying to make capital of it to win sympathy 
for the government cause. If the Reds who now control the 
Madrid government are successful there will be about as much 
democracy in Spain as there is in Russia. Anyone who is 
interested in finding out how much liberty and democracy 
there are in Soviet Russia, even under the much vaunted New 
Constitution, will find an objective and informed discussion 
of this subject in The New Soviet Constitution on p. 137 of 
this issue. 

The government adherents may differ on many points polit- 
ically and philosophically but they have one thing in common 
—excessive radicalism. The dominant group in government 
circles, the men who are at present actually in the saddle, are 
Reds, however great may be the variety in the coloring, from 
deepest red to lightest pink. On the other hand the one force 
that unites the Insurgents, and holds them together in spite of 
other differences, is opposition to Communism and to its 
domination in Spain. It would be much more exact to call 
the Insurgents anti-Reds than to call them Fascists. 

Another point in which there is considerable confusion is 
in identifying the terms Catholic and Fascist as if they were 
practically synonymous and as if the Church were in some 
way wedded to the Fascist system of government. As a matter 
of fact the Church has no special blessing for Fascism. Proof 
of this can be found easily enough in the history of the rela- 
tions of the Church with Fascist states in recent years. She 
has had difficulty in negotiating with them a modus vivendi 
which guarantees even her minimum rights. Strange how 
the world interprets to its own convenience! Those who 
called the Church antiquated a few years ago because she 
would not embrace Fascism and surrender her God-given Com- 
mission now shout she is identified with that same Fascism. 
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© erisosscs throughout the world are gravely concerned 
over the struggle now going on in Spain between the forces 
which represent Christian principles and those which would 
destroy them and substitute 
atheistic and communistic 
ideals in their place. As mem- 
bers of one universal body, 
united to one another in the 
bonds of Christian charity, the faithful outside Spain ought 
to do whatever lies in their power to assist in achieving 
victory for the side which is struggling for the triumph of 
Christian social principles. 

What all Catholics can do is to pray for their success. 
Prayer is at once the easiest and the most efficacious means 
to bring this victory about. When one remembers what ef- 
fect united prayer has had in the past history of the Church, 
it furnishes inspiration to Catholics and all men of good 
will to imitate the example of Christians in by-gone times. 
The victory of the Christian forces under Don Juan of 
Austria over the Turks at Lepanto in October, 1571, is popu- 
larly believed to have been won because of the prayers of 
Christians who by advice of Pope Pius V united in saying 
the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin. Other victories for 
Christian arms are also justly attributed to united prayer of 
this kind. 

The Holy Father and many Bishops have urged the faith- 
ful to unite in prayer that God may have mercy on the 
world and that the forces which fight against Him and 
the institutions of the Church may be defeated. During the 
month of October—the Month of the Holy Rosary—the 
faithful ought to recite the beads for this intention. Where- 
ever the Bishop has designated special exercises for these in- 
tentions, let the faithful comply with his instructions with 
all good wil; where there are no special devotions or exer- 
cises designated by ecclesiastical authority, let the faithful 
as individuals offer the prayers of the Holy Rosary that 
God may look down upon this troubled world and grant it 
order and peace. And remember, too, the power of inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin Mary, for she has shown her 
loving care for the needs of the Church Militant in the past 
and if asked with piety and fervor will do it again. 


United Prayer 
for Spain 


Tae civil war in Spain has brought to the surface the 
lurking sympathies and prejudices of various groups. In 
the United States the American Federation of Teachers in 
its convention in Philadelphia 
in August last approved a 
resolution authorizing the col- 
lection of a $5,000 fund “to 
aid Spanish workers in their 
fight against Fascism.” The International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union is alleged to have approved a collection 
among its members of $100,000 for the same purpose. 

More important, however, is the disclosure that the Grand 
Orient of Freemasonry in Spain announced in no uncertain 
terms its support of the Spanish Government in its fight with 
the so-called rebels. The newspaper Liberdad published the 
following statement, which was relayed to The New York 
Times by William P. Carney, its correspondent in Spain: 
in principle Freemasons “have always remained aloof from 
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political strife, but at this time they cannot remain indiffer- 
ent to the brutal aggression against democracy and all liberal 
forces by the regular army together with the country’s re- 
actionaries.” 

One who knows anything about the history and philosophy 
of Freemasonry, especially in Europe, will know how to 
judge of the Grand Orient’s “aloofness from political strife.” 
Che statement is too modest, indeed. One might be tempted 
to say that such a confession of innocence of political in- 
trigue is, to say the least, quite naive. It really “takes the 
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Tue above statement also said: “In this struggle no one, 
individually or collectively, has the right to be neutral. Our 
people's lives and liberties are at stake now, just as those in 
other countries will be later. 
Our society, as such, is not 
supposed to be belligerent, but 
Masons, as men, must defend 
liberty and country. With its 
great spiritual force Masonry has always defeated reaction- 
aries. It will do it again with the help of the people and of 
liberals all over the world. Because the Spanish Grand 
Orient has always fulfilled its duty, international Free- 
masonry will back it up.” ; 

One might ask if Freemasonry has “always defeated re- 
actionaries” by remaining “aloof from political strife” and by 
playing the role of neutral onlooker in these defeats ? 
ie so-called rebels and Fascists in Spain have another 

t to make which also claims that they are defending 
the liberty of the people—liberty especially from domination 

yuntry’s policies by the Spanish Grand Orient. In an 
view with an Associated Press correspondent, General 
Cabanellas, rebel commander, said: “Spain will be governed 
in a fashion which will make it impossible for power ever 
igain to fall into the hands of dirty politicians, Freemasons, 
Jews, and similar parasites in human society.” Strong lan- 


Seen from 
Different Angles 


guage, no doubt. But there are various opinions about the 
liberty due to the Spanish people. The present fratricidal 
war is a violent protest, in one sense, of the kind of liberty 
which the Spanish Grand Orient wishes to fasten on the 


country. The Catholic Church is not to be considered as 
identified with the so-called rebels, but in this momentous 
struggle, which will have a pronounced effect on the whole 
of Europe, the Church is naturally in favor of those who are 
fighting for elemental decency and the Christian concept of 
life, which necessitates freedom from the subversive and 
pernicious philosophy of such bodies as the Grand Orient 
of Spain and other Masonic bodies of the same kind. 


T ELE latest development of the struggle waged by- the Paulist 
Fathers, owners and operators of WLWL, the oldest and 
largest Catholic radio station in the country, is one which 
must be highly displeasing— 
not to use a stronger term— 
to those who love fair play. 
After trying for several years 
to arrange for full time on the 


Paulist Fathers 
Radio Station 


air and a more powerful wave length, it seemed that some- 
thing tangible was to be accomplished. There were difficul- 
ties in the way of adjusting matters, but they were not insur- 


mountable, especially when there was good will and a desire 
to be fair on all sides—including the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. The situation finally boiled down to a verbal agreement 
whereby WLWL was to purchase Station WOV, an obscure 
station handling foreign language transmissions, and the 
Columbia Broadcasting Corporation was to lease its Atlantic 
City Station WPG to the Paulists, thus removing the obstacles 
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to the latter’s plan. A price was agreed on with WOV. [It 
was expected that the Radio Commission would approve the 
transfer, But, behold! WOV found another purchaser in 
the person of Mr. Arde Bulova, the watch-maker, whose “time 
bulletins” are announced every fifteen minutes over many 
stations, and who has financial interests in several small, 
part-time stations. He is alleged to have drawn up a contract 
with Mr. John Iraci, owner of WOYV, to take over the latter 
station for the same price agreed on with the Paulists. This 
would be a case of Mr. Iraci breaking his verbal agreement 
with the Paulists. Approval of this transfer must be sought 
from the Federal Radio Commission, which has not met to 
consider it at the time of writing. 

Why the set-back to the Paulists, when everything looked 
so promising? That’s a fair question. We do not know the 
true answer. Very likely there were political considerations 
involved, We learn from Variety, theatrical weekly, which is 
very interested in this case, that Mr. Bulova is a generous 
contributor to the Democratic campaign chest. That may 
possibly have something to do with the matter. The Bible 
says that “gifts blind the eyes of judges and make them dumb 
in the mouth.” Maybe the Paulists are not political assets, 
If this double-cross is sanctioned by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission it will be one of the worst instances of unfairness 
one can imagine. It will practically mean death by strangu- 
lation for the Paulist station. All those interested in fairness 
and justice in radio and who desire to assist the Paulists in 
providing for larger and better cultural programs, in contrast 
to so much cheap and inane “entertainment” broadcast over 
the air, are urged to protest immediately to the Federal Radio 
Commission and other influential sources, so that when this 
matter is taken up the Commission will know the sentiments 
of the friends of WLWL—both Catholic and non-Catholic. 


tem Zionist Organization of America made public re- 
cently messages from thirty U. S. Senators and Representa- 
tives expressing sympathy with the effort to build a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine and the 
hope that Britain would not 
interfere with Jewish immi- 
gration into that country. 
Seventeen Senators, in a tele- 
gram to Secretary of State Cordell Hull, asked that he 
address Great Britain in favor of the Jewish project. 

Senators Copeland of New York and Austin of Vermont 
in a joint statement declared: “No matter how pressing may 
be the demands of a Presidential election, time out must be 
taken to have the atrocities in Palestine stopped. We cannot 
shed our own responsibility until we remind Great Britain 
of its neglected duty and insist upon its performance.” 

The zeal of these Congressmen surpasses their knowledge 
of the present situation in Palestine and of the events which 
led up to it. This zeal could be used to better advantage in 
attempting to improve conditions much nearer home—in 
Mexico, where we really have a responsibility. 

Would McAdoo of California, or Capper of Kansas, or 
Copeland of New York be willing that his state should be- 
come a Jewish National home? Since the seventh century, 
Palestine has been an Arab country and the Jews are as surely 
aliens and invaders as the English in Ireland or the Japanese 
would be were they to take over our Pacific Coast. 

In 1915 Britain promised the Arabs an independent state 
in Palestine in return for their help in the war. In return 
for Jewish help she promised the Jews a national home in 
Palestine by the Balfour Declaration of 1917. The two 
promises were incompatible. A terrible injustice has been 
done to both parties. An attempt has been made which if 
successful the Arabs claim, and with much truth, would mean 
the handing over of their country to an alien people. The 
Jews have been led to make tremendous sacrifices to establish 
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anational home in conditions which from the beginning have 
been precarious if not entirely impossible. 

It is too bad that more light is not thrown on the situation 
in the daily press which seems to have no knowledge whatever 
of the Arab claims. 
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GS cIENCE has knit the world together. Widely separated 
nations are now next-door neighbors. A battle is fought at 
Irun, Spain, and a few hours later we in America listen to the 
impressions of a commentator 
who has witnessed it. In spite 
of the fact that racial distine- 
tions are being emphasized 
and nations are attempting to 
narrow their outlook to the horizon of their own land, the 
affairs of any country are more and more the affairs of the 
whole world. By choice men may be nationals; by progress 
and by common problems their interests are linked to inter- 
national questions, 

The Catholic Church has been profoundly affected by na- 
tional movements and unusual disturbances in many coun- 
tries. The Faith that is without boundaries is feeling the 
shock of attack on many fronts. Whether we realize it or not, 
we here in the United States must be vitally concerned. The 
present issue of Tue SicN, for this reason, has the appearance 
ot a magazine of international affairs. Light on the new 
Soviet Constitution, an exposé of Mexico’s pretended strides 
in education, the correction of press misstatements on the 
Spanish war, the position of Filipino Catholics, advances for 
the Faith in China and the prospects of Mediterranean reper- 
cussions’ from Spanish turmoil are considered. Our very 
name of Catholic precludes a provincial view on world af- 
fairs. In sympathy and understanding—as in charity and the 
effort for peace—we must be universal. 


The World at 
Our Door 


Ta political campaign which culminates in November is 
now in full progress. A barrage of talk assails the ears. It is 
dispensed by word of mouth, by radio, by phonograph and 
by talking picture. Amid all 
this talk the simple citizen, 
who is not completely con- 
trolled by party obligations 
and devoid of all freedom of 
choice, asks himself for whom he ought to cast his ballot. 
Every candidate assures him that if elected he will save the 
country. In one sense it ought to make little difference who 
wins the election, since each candidate promises to bring 
order out of chaos, economic security out of crazy finance, 
and employment for all who are able and willing to work. 
But the average citizen has learned by now, or ought to 
have learned, not to trust unreasonably to campaign promises. 
Promise is a good horse, but performance is a better. 

What to do? The problems facing the country are serious 
both at home and abroad. The voters who elect one of the 
candidates are choosing a President who will have much 
to do, not only with their own political and social security, 
but also with the problems of world peace. Voting is at once 
a political privilege and a social obligation. As such it 
should be exercised with all the judgment and good sense 
that is expected of men and women engaged in a serious 
matter. Therefore, citizens ought to study as best they can 
the situation of the country at the present moment and 
decide in their consciences what is best to do for the peace 
and security of the country, what is to be done about world 
peace, and what about the maintenance of democratic ideals, 
as set forth in the Constitution of the United States. 

When they have thought these things out on their own 
merits, not entirely on the promises of the candidates, iet 
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them proceed to the polls on November 3rd and cast their 
votes according to their free and considered choice. They 
will have at least the satisfaction of having performed their 
civic duty, not blindly or with bias, but as reasonable and 
free citizens of a democratic country, where the will of the 
people dictates the policies of its officers. 


A WARNING that the Church’s tyranny can be dangerous 
is given readers of September Forum by Pearl S. Buck. Those 
who have enjoyed her almost photographic picture of China’s 
interior, The Good Earth, 
must wonder at this her most 
recent solemn statement about 
religion’s “subtler security, 
dictatorship.” It has not 
dawned on her, perhaps—at least she has not given expression 
to ‘it—that security implies a high degree of certainty. 

This illuminating article, while lamenting the spiritual 
domination of the Church, declares that “we have no body of 
basic beliefs, no feelings or faiths which are unalterable.” 
Yet she groups all Christian faiths under the term of the 
Church and proceeds to berate them for their convinced be- 
liefs: “There may be humble Christians, but there were never 
humble missionaries or priests.” The missionary from China 
who writes this—there really have been and are Americans in 
China apart from Pearl Buck—has been very humble on many 
occasions. He has seen the effects of grace in many Chinese. 

3ut he and the Chinese converts he has observed have not 
felt the need of “four stable walls” to bolster their Faith. In 
the back of a shoemaker’s shop, in a country home around a 
rice bin, at the firesides of farmers, in sampans—he has wit- 
nessed real faith where religion is not a ‘vogue.’ 

All the old stock arguments are brought forth in this article. 
That is the author’s privilege. In this particular case, how- 
ever, it is worth noting the mental process which seems to have 
influenced her line of thought. “Whatever we brought with 
us from our animal ancestry”—the line reveals a great deal. 
Anyone familiar with Confucius’ evasion: “We know not 
man; how can we know spirit?” suspects the link with that 
sage’s sentence when reading Pearl Buck’s: “The vogue for 
religion is such that now, unable to face the probable truth, 
the human mind leaps at once to belief in what it cannot 
know.” 

Why bother to comment on the article at all? Simply be- 
cause it is one more of those indirect thrusts at all religions 
written in that style of pitying broad-mindedness by one who 
has made a name before the American public. They do more 
harm than an open attack to those readers who look at a name 
and are tickled by style—but who do not see the error. 


Pearl Buck 
Makes a Discovery 


To the Committee of Bishops on the Mexican Seminary 
for their zeal and foresight in working to provide a means 
for training a clergy for the stricken Church of Mexico. {To 
the Rev. Julius Dillon, O.F.M., 
on his being made Prefect 
Apostolic of Shasi. "To Right 
Reverend John F. Burke, 
C.S.P., General Secretary of 
the N.C.W.C., on his being raised to the rank of Domestic Prel- 
ate. § To Mr. Myles A. Paige, Negro Catholic attorney, the 
first of his race to be made a magistrate in New York City. {To 
the two. Canadian physicians who have volunteered their 
services to the Most Reverend Joseph Bonhomme, O.M.LI., 
Vicar Apostolic of the Basutoland missions in Africa. {To 
the Holy Name Society on the success of its recent well- 
organized and inspiring National Convention in New York. 
© To the Notre Dame Alumni Association on its drive against 
Communism. 


Toasts Within 
the Month 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


BELLOC AND CHESTERTON 


THe close friendship that existed between G. K. Chesterton and 
Hilaire Belloc is known to all. It is described by Mr. Belloc 
himself in ‘‘The Saturday Review’’: 


I knew him I think as well as any man ever knew another, 
not only from the depth of my affection, nor only for the 
intimacy and very long acquaintance of that intimacy—close 
on forty years—you may say the lifetime of a man, but most 
of all because so thoroughly did my mind jump with his, so 
fully did his answer meet the question my own soul was always 
asking, that his conclusions, the things he found and com- 
municated, his solutions of the great riddles, his stamp of 
certitude, were soon part of myself. Therefore the testimony 
I bear to him is true. 

There was in this communion between us something of 
heredity, and here I must be pardoned, against all modern 
convention, a personal note. I was brought up wholly by 
my mother, and in England; my father died before I can re- 
member. Now my mother derived directly from that English 
middle class of yeomen and liberal stock which in literature 
and the arts, in law and even in arms, in merchant enterprise, 
and, most of all, in metaphysical and religious speculations, 
has determined the character of England from the moment 
of the Puritan triumph three hundred years ago. We were 
millers and small landowners of Warwickshire—of the Mid- 
lands—Non-conformist, originally Puritan, later skeptical, 
ending in Unitarianism. It was almost more a corporation 
than a class, it prided itself most justly on its high culture, 
its possession of the classics, its pure breed, its intense na- 
tionalism. Such was my stock. 

Well, that was just the social stock from which Gilbert 
Chesterton also came. From the years in which a man first 
begins to strengthen and grow roots, from the late twenties, 
when we first met each other, each knew that the other had in 
him that foundation. I had been born of a woman drawn 
from that same blood, and brought by sheer power of brain 
into the Catholic Church. 

I was not, when I first met him, as alive to the strength 
of that word “Catholic” as I am today; I myself have gone 
through a pilgrimage of approach, to a beginning, at least, of 
understanding in the matter; but it was never my good for- 
tune to bear witness by the crossing of a frontier: a public act. 
Such good fortune was his. I was born within the walls 
of the City of God: he saw it, approached it, knew it, and 
entered. I know not which is for the run of men the better 
fate, but his was certainly of our two fates the better. Having 
said so much in this matter, I will leave it, for it is too per- 
sonal and has been too prolonged. 


FIGURING IT OUT 


[7 IS said that one can prove anything by figures. The follow- 
ing is from “The Churchman’”’ and is entitled “Figures Don’t 
Lie—But Liars Do Figure”’: 


Some of us, like the lazy man, may have asked, how many 
days of the year must I work? But few of us have arrived 
at the lazy man’s answer, which is supplied by Cokesbury Pi. 
He reasoned: “There are 365 days in the year; eight hours 
a day, or one-third of the time, I sleep. Therefore, I must 
save 122 days, or one-third of 365 days, for sleep. That 
leaves me 243 days for work. I ought to play eight hours 
a day, or a third of the time. Again subtracting 122 days 


from play, I have 121 days for work. Then there are 52 Sun- 
days, that leaves 69 days for work. I am entitled to a half- 


day off on Saturday; one half of 52 equals 26, and that leaves 
me 43 days for work. I have an hour for lunch every day; 
that would amount to about 26 days for eating lunch. That 
leaves me 17 days for work. Every honest, self-respecting, 
hard-working citizen ought to have a two-weeks’ vacation; 
14 days for vacation. That leaves me three days for work and 
with a holiday for Thanksgiving and Christmas, I have one 
day left for work and that’s Labor day ?” 


CATS AND THE LAW 


THE value of a cat before the law has been the subject of pro- 
found legal research and pronouncement. The following is by 
Harry Hibschman in ‘‘Harpers’’: 


“For a dog to chase, frighten, annoy, and worry a cat,” 
said the highest court of the State of Connecticut in 1901, 
“is to do the cat a mischief.” 

Speaking with equal wisdom and assurance, Judge Higgins 
of Tennessee said in 1914: “There is a natural antipathy be- 
tween the cat and the dog. The very presence of a cat in 
the wake of a dog is a challenge, an insult, a bait, and an 
enticement. Fido will run after Thomas.” 

Such being the facts of natural science as judicially deter- 
mined, and neighbors being still weak in spirit, prone to 
anger and to take up arms for the vindication of the rights 
of their pets, the question naturally arises. What are the 
rights and liabilities of Thomas? 

The legal status of the cat has had a varied history. We 
find that there was a time under the common law when to 
steal a cat was not larceny for the reason that a cat was not 
considered to have any intrinsic value. This was true also 
of the dog and resulted in an anomalous situation: a man 
might be prosecuted for stealing the skin of a dead cat or dog 
though he would go scot free if he stole the live animal. 
Blackstone, that patron saint of the law, laid down the rule 
that animals not fit for food, or base, or kept only for pleasure, 
curiosity, or whim, could not be the subject of larceny. ... 
Now cats are looked upon, as the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Maine said some years ago, as “things of value” and the 
subject of larceny. Or as the Supreme Court of Georgia 
expressed it a number of years ago: “The ancient idea that 
‘animals which do not serve for food, and which therefore 
the law holds to have no intrinsic value’ were not subject 
to larceny has passed away. Now the stomach is not the only 
criterion of value.” 


IRELAND’S BEST POEM 


ASKED to select what he considers to be Ireland’s best poem, 
Mr. John Desmond Sheridan selects ‘| See His Blood Upon 

~ gl by Joseph Mary Plunkett. From ‘Father Matthew’s 
ecord’’: 


I have chosen a poem which every Irishman should learn 
at his mother’s knee, for it is a superb prayer as well as a 
superb poem. Every line contains matter enough for a life- 
time of meditations, every line fits inevitably into a tremendous 
Credo. The poet shows us, with a fine economy of words, 
a world of awful parables, a world thumbed in every place 
by the fingerprints of its Maker, a world whose every shred 
and scrap of beauty reminds us of the Source of All Beauty. 
The beauty of the world is wistful, incomplete, full of echoes, 
and akin to tears: for beauty, “more than any other human 
experience, suggests that which transcends it.” 

Now I am dangerously near to paraphrasing—that hardest 
and most horrible of literary exercises. God forbid that I 
should paraphrase J See His Blood Upon The Rose. It speaks 
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quietly for itself in daring and obvious metaphors, so that 
comments or explanations are minor sacrileges. 

It reads like the work of a saint—this poem of a soldier. 
It reeks of faith. It is quiet, serene, and magnificent. Its 
truths ring like hammer strokes. 

But who knows about it? It has crept into a few anthologies 
of late, but it is a poem for the many not for the few, and 
the many, I suppose, are listening to someone singing Trees 
over the radio. Kilmer was a Catholic, too, but his attempts (in 
the last two tawdry lines which spoil a splendid poem) to bring 
God into the business, was an abject failure, simply because 
it was an afterthought. Plunkett started with God. It was 
not that he dragged God in, but that he could not keep Him out. 

A good poem should speak for itself and be its own last 
word, and I make no apology for finishing now by quoting one 
in full. Indeed I feel that had I done so at first, and added 
nothing but my solid vote, I would have pleaded my cause 
quite adequately. It would have been a fitting act of faith 
in a poem which is itself an Act of Faith. 


I see His blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory of His eyes; 
His body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 


I see His face in every flower ; 
The thunder, and the singing of the birds 
Are but His voice—and, carven by His power, 
Rocks are His written words. 


All pathways by His feet are worn; 
His strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea: 
His crown of thorns is twined with every thorn, 
His cross is every tree. 


DON QUIXOTE 


N MANY of his characteristics and adventures there is a 
resemblance between Voltaire and Cervantes’ famous hero. 
From ‘‘Voltaire,’’ by Alfred Noyes: 


In one of his letters, Voltaire describes his first adventurous 
visit to Germany. His coach had broken down, and rather 
than wait for it to be repaired, he mounted one of the horses, 
a somewhat raw-boned Rosinante, and rode on ahead, though 
he was not at all suitably clad for riding. Presently, he 
came to the gates of a small fortified town. The sentry, 
startled by the fantastic apparition in velvet knee-breeches, 
silk stockings and silver-buckled shoes, abruptly challenged 
him,—“Who goes there?” 

“Don Quixote!” replied Voltaire. 

The sentry was apparently satisfied; and, as Voltaire con- 
tinues in his letter, “under that name I entered the City.” 


THE POET 


THe poet does not always, either in appearance or tempera- 
ment, fit into the rdle in which he is traditionally cast. From 
Quintus Quiz in ‘‘The Christian Century”: 


I have known a few poets, I have seen a few more, but I 
have not met with one whom I should have known at sight 
to be a poet. If I had met with Alfred Lord Tennyson, I 
should have whispered with awe, “There goes a poet!” But 
the poets are no longer like that. Artists still are hat-con- 
scious, and choose and cherish befitting ties. But poets are 
like other men. They cut their hair; they keep the brims of 
their hats in fitting proportions, and they talk about anything 
but poetry. 

Poetry is not considered any longer a whole-time occupa- 
tion. It could be that only on one of two conditions. Either 
the poets must be chosen from the wealthy, and it would then 
be as hard for a poor man to enter Parnassus as it is for a 
rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Or poetry must 
be better paid. But the poet’s corner is not likely to be con- 
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fused with the mausoleum of Midas and his friends. And 
there is no probability that a living will be made out of poetry. 

Yet poets must live; they cannot pay their grocer with a 
sonnet or offer a lyric in exchange for a leg of mutton. They 
must be paid enough by publishers and editors to allow for 
infinite leisure! Till that day, they cannot be poets and 
nothing else. But why should they be? Chaucer was an 
ambassador ; Shakespeare was an excellent producer of plays; 
Milton was secretary to Cromwell. And for the matter of 
that, M. Claudel is an ambassador and Mr, T. S. Eliot a 
publisher—not the only publisher, as you will agree, who is 
also a poet. 

This raises an old problem, never yet settled. The poet must 
have inspiration and no less certainly technique. For his 
technique he must have leisure. For his inspiration he needs 
a rich and full personal life in the arena in which the soul is 
won or lost. How are both to be found in the ways in which 
alone he will be ready for the secret word and at the same 
time be provided with the leisure needed for what is a long, 
hard, sometimes bitter wrestle with intractable words? 

The way is hard and many miss it. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote: 


Alas for those who never sing 
But die with all their music in them! 


It may be that they have shrunk from the dusty arena in 
which the spirit of man meets with the Divine Inspirer. Or 
it may be that they have heard and seen and yet never im- 
pressed their vision upon words. Some have made this great 
refusal because they had great possessions. Others have 
missed their honor because they had so few possessions and 
so little leisure. 

There may be a wonderful anthology in the Heavenly 
Country of the songs heard but never sung on earth. 


DEMOCRACY 


THe onslaught of democratic sentiments upon aristocracy is 
described in the following, by Mark Hollis, in “‘“G. K.’s Weekly’: 


The eighteenth earl, propped up in bed, 
Sent for his eldest son and said, 
‘Consider well, and you will see 
Things are not what they used to be, 
And so today in me you find 

A democratic frame of mind; 

Such also let me urge on you. 

Most of your closest friends, it’s true, 
Should be among the upper classes 

But do not overlook the masses, 
Remembering always that Debrett 
Does not despise a baronet. 

Of course I should not think it right 
To be too cordial to a knight.” 

With that my lord lay back and sighed, 
Turned up his noble nose and died. 
Next year his son, the nineteenth earl, 
Was married to a chorus-girl. 


SUICIDE CLINIC 


J APAN has long been known for its extremely high suicide rate. 
A ‘“‘suicide specialist’? has opened a clinic in an effort to 
reduce this rate, according to the following from ‘Current 
History”’: 

Inspired by constant press reports of suicides, single, double 
and wholesale, the Japan Suicide Prevention Society opened 
for business on June 12th in the Education Hall at Hitotsu- 
bashi, Kanda Ward, under the direction of Mr. Ryunosuke 
Kobayashi, 43, of Araimachi, Nakano Ward, who is known 
as “the suicide specialist.” 

His office will be a clinic for the woes of persons who see 
death as the only way out, says the Chugai Shogyo. Mr. 
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Kobayashi will give them advice on the basis of twenty years 
study of such problems. He plans shortly to call a meeting 
of educators and social workers to lecture on the prevention 
of suicide. The new society will also seek the establishment 
of proper institutions for the prevention of self-destruction, 
sponsor investigations and publish literature on the subject 
and show motion pictures. A memorial service for young 
men and women who have committed shinju or love suicide 
together was planned for the bon festival. 

Love entanglements, the desire to be united in death, illness, 
family trouble, debts, poverty and similar reasons annually 
lead to the suicide of 20,000 persons in Japan, it was stated. 


HARLEM WISDOM 
SOME of the nuggets of wisdom from Father Divine, the Har- 
lem preacher who gives himself out to be God. From ‘God 
in a Rolls Royce,’’ by John Hoshor: 


“T shall establish a Universal Heaven on Earth and ma- 


terialize that which was surmised.” 

“For the insignificance of My Personal appearance a person 
would hardly walk across the street for Me. Peace everyone! 
But for the significance of My Impersonal Infiniteness the 
Universe shall know the Magneticness of God’s Presence is a 
Reality.” 


“Through the Condescension of the Almighty My Presence 
on the Earth plane with this great Unfoldment of God in the 
flesh as a personified expression I came to give you Victory 
over difficulties, over races, creeds and colors, over segrega- 
tion, over prejudices. ii 

“If I am for you, the whole world had just as well be 
gainst you. And if I oppose you, it matters not how many 
there are for you. You had just as well to shut up.” 

“When we learn to live we unlearn to die. . I ignore 
the appearance of that condition which was supposed to be 
De: ath, as an adverse and undesirable condition.” 

“Tam in your workshop; I am in your cook kitchen. I am 
even in your bedroom at night. I don’t need go there by feet.” 

“There is no such a nation or race of people as ‘Negro’ 
as you may call them. Such an expression was a liar from 
the beginning.” 

“Really I have more right in Politics than I have in the 
Church and as far as the taking up of Insurances, we will not 
tolerate it and I will tell the President so.” 

“Every Union in the United States must deal justly among 
the people or else I will Strike on them!” 

“For this leaves Me Well, Healthy, Joyful, Peaceful, Lively, 
Loving, Successful, Prosperous and Happy in Spirit, Body 
and Mind and in every organ, muscle, sinew, vein and bone 
and even in every atom, fiber and cell of My Bodily Form.” 

“T have not yet done anything to what I will do—not so 
much as a percent of a percent of a percent of a fraction of a 
grain of what I will do universally, as well as among you.” 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


MP: ROOSEVELT’S suggestion that the rulers or representatives 
of the great powers meet in the interests of peace elicited 
the following description of such a meeting in the ‘‘New York 
Sun’’: 


Mr. Roosevelt (calling for order)—Gentlemen! .. . 

Lebrun (pointing to Hitler)—Does that mean him? 

[r. Roosevelt—Now, boys, please! I do not have to tell 
you the purpose of this gathering. You know the crisis con- 
fronting the civilized world. .. . 

Mussolini—The what? 

Mr. Roosevelt—The civilized world. 

Mussolini—Oh, that little place! 

Roosevelt—The world is bleeding. All over Europe we 
hear the tramp, tramp, of marching armies. 

Lebrun (to Hitler and Mussolini)—I hope you got that 
reierence to tramps. 


THE ‘f° SIGN 


Stalin—Knock! Knock! 

Roosevelt—Who’s there? 

Stalin—Tinkle. 

Roosevelt—What Tinkle ? 

Stalin—Tinkle be any chance of us denouncing war? 

King Edward (fooling around behind a portable bar)— 
You take the juice of one lime, add a lump of sugar . 

Mussolini—Who’s that fellow? 

Hitler—I don’t know, I think he’s somebody from England, 

Mussolini—By the way, whatever became of England? 

Hitler—I understand it’s still around somewhere. 

Roosevelt—War is inexcusable, the policy of might over 
right has no place in modern statesmanship, the pen is mightier 
than the sword. Never again shall... 

Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin—I remember hearing that 
baloney back in 1918. 

Roosevelt—Can’t you end your petty jealousies, settle your 
differences peacefully and restore order in a shattered world? 
Do you men want wars? 

Voices—Yes. We have to have ’em in our business. 

Roosevelt—What business are you in? 

Voices—The war business. 

Roosevelt (passionately)—Are you mice or men?. . 

Hitler (to Lebrun)—He called you a mouse, you rat! 

Lebrun—Don’t you call me a rat, you dog! 

Stalin (leaping up)—Somebody pinched my watch! 

Mussolini—Why didn’t you keep it on a chain like this? 

Stalin—Like what? 

Mussolini—Hell! They got mine, too! 

(The meeting breaks up ina riot. Mr. Roosevelt escapes 
through a rear window. Sounds of frightful carnage issue 
from the building, the walls of which shake and totter. Shots 
and screams are heard. Mr. Roosevelt stands on the side- 
walk below.) 

Policeman (accosting him)—What’s going on in there? 

Mr. Roosevelt—It seems somebody started a peace con- 
ference ! 


THE NEWS 


THe wide divergence between the spelling and pronunciation of 
English words lends itself to curious mistakes. From “Our 
Sunday Visitor’: 


When a baby gnu was born in the San Francisco Zoo, 
George Bistany, the superintendent, called up the city editor 
of a local paper to report it. The city editor understood 
Bistany to say: “We have some news about the gnus.” 

“Do you mean it’s new news?” asked the city editor. 

“Yes,” replied Bistany, “new news about the new gnu.” 

“But all news is new.” 

“Oh, we have some old gnus here, but I want to give you 
some new gnu news about the new gnu that our old gnus have.” 

“Will you please,” pleaded the city editor, “write it and 
send it in?” 

Bistany did, and his note said: 

“T was trying to give you some gnu news about our two 
old gnus that have a baby gnu. Both the old gnus and the 
new gnu are doing very well.” 


SPEED AT NIGHT 


SELESS Information’? might be a most appropriate title for 
the following item, taken from the ‘Pennsylvania Farmer’: 


Horses run faster under artificial lights than in sunlight, 
according to observations at a French race track. Dogs 
and wolves are also said to run faster at night than in the 
day time, while migratory birds speed up and establish almost 
unbelievable records under the stimulus of the stars or what- 
ever it is that links speed with darkness. We confess our 
ignorance of how this information may benefit humanity, but 
from observation can add that automobiles run too fast at 
night. 
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The New Soviet Constitution 


A Critical Examination of the New Soviet Constitution Reveals That the 
“Liberties” it Grants are a Sham Intended to Deceive World Public Opinion 


0; June 11, 1936 the Pracsidium of 
the Central Executive Committee of the 
U.S.S.R. examined and approved the text 
of the new Soviet Constitution drafted by 
aspecial commission under the chairman- 
ship of Stalin. In its resolution the Ex- 
ecutive Committee decided to submit the 
text to a pan-Union Conference of Sovi- 
ets which is to be convened on November 
25. The text, published by the Soviet 
press for public discussion, gives the im- 
pression of introducing into the legisla- 
tion of the great Communist state some- 
thing new and quite different from the 
laws which regulate it at present. A 
parliament, consisting of two houses, is 
to be established and votes granted to a 
considerably wider circle of citizens; 
elections to be carried out by a direct and 
secret ballot. The representation of the 
rural population is to be proportionate to 
its numbers, whilst formerly city work- 
ers had a much stronger representation 
in the Soviets. The citizens’ political 
rights are to be extended, and free speech, 
free right of assembly, free press, and 
other rights to be granted by law. But 
at the same time the Communist party 
seems to remain the only lawful party in 
the Union, though non-political organi- 
zations: trade-unions, co-operative asso- 
ciations, efc., may nominate candidates 
for elections. We shall have more to say 
of this later. 

Such are the main outlines of the new 
document which is being acclaimed 
abroad as a new charter of liberty for 
the Russian people. In order to under- 
stand how far the new draft alters the 
established system of Communism, a sur- 
vey of the Soviet constitutional develop- 
ment is imperative. The first Consti- 
tution of the Russian Socialist Soviet 
Federal Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) was 
voted by the Fifth Congress of the Sovi- 
ets on July 10, 1918. When in 1923 the 
Union of Soviet Republics (U.S.S.R.) 
was formed, a new Constitution had to be 
drawn up to incorporate the federative 
idea. In the meanwhile the Consti- 
tution of the R.S.F.S.R. was again altered 
in 1925, and with certain modifications 
and amendments, introduced  subse- 
quently into some of its paragraphs, it is 
in operation at the present day. Though 
the outward aspect of the constitutions 
of 1918 and 1925 differs, their substance 


By George lensen 


is similar as they both express the same 
underlying principles. 

Both constitutions were based on class 
distinction: the “Declaration of rights of 
the laboring and exploited masses,” 
which was their foundation, established 
the supremacy of one class over the rest 
of the population, thus abolishing the 
principle of equality of all citizens before 
the law. Not only individuals but entire 
groups, almost classes (the clergy of all 
confessions, officials of the old régime) 
were deprived of all political rights. 
Even the workers did not obtain equal 
political rights: the very idea as to what 
kind of labor conferred the fullness of 
political rights was left indefinite, and 
local instructions concerning the proce- 
dure of elections supplemented the Con- 
stitution by stipulations depriving non- 
manual workers, or those who were not 
registered as members of a trade-union, 
of electoral rights. Not content with 
this, article 14 of the Constitution of 
1925 deprived of all political rights any 
person “hostile to the social revolution,” 
a stipulation by which anyone could be 
deprived of every right. Actually, 
scarcely any,citizen if not a Communist, 
may become a member of a Soviet above 
that of a municipal one, the provincial 
and pan-Russian congresses of Soviets 
being composed almost entirely of mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. 


NDIVIDUAL “liberties,” though sup- 

posed to be guaranteed by law, are 
inexistent under the rule of Communist 
dictatorship ; it denies the existence of the 
personal, inborn, inviolable rights of 
man. All his rights derive from the 
state: therefore the state is sole owner of 
the entire press, publishing business, 
propaganda, wireless, theatre, schools, 
by which man is educated and his intel- 
lect formed. The alteration made in 1929 
in the Constitution of 1925 as to the 
“liberty of religious belief and of anti- 
religious propaganda” was entirely in 
keeping with the spirit of that Constitu- 
tion: as long as atheism was the accepted 
creed of Communism, no propaganda of 
any other belief was tolerable. If it was 
impossible to control the thoughts of the 
people, their speech and acts were regu- 
lated in such a way as to express only 
that which was in complete harmony with 
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the dictates of the ruling party. Under 
such a system minor details did not really 
matter: whether elections were carried 
out by secret ballot or by a show of hands 
was immaterial when the elected Soviet 
could at any time be summarily dismissed 
or its members replaced by others nomi- 
nated by party organizations. And of 
what use to the citizen were any other 
“liberties” if at any moment he could be 
arrested upon accusation of being “an 
enemy of the social revolution,” the 
Criminal Code affording ample grounds 
for such an arrest. 


HE examination of the Soviet legisla- 

tion brought Mr. Mirkin-Guetzevitch, 
a Russian lawyer and writer, to the 
conclusion that it represents a “theory 
of a state based on inequality, in which 
individual liberty exists only for the 
privileged.” However, not all of the 
Communist party are among these privi- 
leged, but a small picked body, an oli- 
garchy which governs the Union through 
a carefully selected party, continually 
weeded-out and ruled by an iron disci- 
pline. The whole system is an absolute 
denial of democracy, for the Communist 
party is a closed cast, admission to which 
isnoteasy. The Central Executive Com- 
mittee, directing it, is presided over by 
a Political Bureau of five members obey- 
ing one autocratic dictator, actual ruler 
of the U.S.S.R. To this supreme body 
belongs the entire power in the country— 
political, legal, administrative, and even 
judicial. 

The new draft of the Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. consists of 146 articles 
grouped into 13 sections, dealing re- 
spectively with the general principles of 
the Socialist Soviet Union, the organi- 
zation of the state, legislative and execu- 
tive organs of the Union and its repub- 
lics, local government, justice, the rights 
and duties of citizens, the electoral sys- 
tem, etc. As we have said above, cer- 
tain organs of the press abroad have seen 
in this document a step towards the 
democratization of Russia, others have 
gone further and perceived a move 
towards the recognition of private prop- 
erty on a wider scale, the end of dictator- 
ship, and even religious tolerance. In- 
deed, the new document, at first sight, 
may convey the impression that certain 
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concessions tending towards the relaxa- 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
ire being granted. 


’ would be a mistake, however, to 
imagine that any of the fundamental 
principles, established in the earlier con- 
titutions, have been abandoned. On the 
mtrary, section I repeats these princi- 
ples with a new emphasis: the Union is 
state of workers and peasants based 
litically on the Soviets or councils of 
vorkers’ deputies, and economically on 
the socialist system of state or co-opera- 
tive ownership of all means of produc- 
tion, land, minerals, transport, communi- 
‘ation, etc. Collective farmers, as well 
is the few remaining individual farmers, 
are only stewards of the land which be- 
longs to the state, the difference being 
that collective farms enjoy a permanent 
ease of the land, which is not granted 
individual farmers. Private property is 
maintained for houses, small allotments 
used as kitchen-gardens, furniture and 
personal property, implements and living 
tock needed for personal use, as well as 
the personal earnings and savings of 
citizens. 

The Constitution proclaims that labor 
is the duty of every healthy citizen, quot- 
ing St. Paul that “if any man will not 
vork neither let him eat,” and declaring 
that the U.S.S.R. takes “from every one 
according to his ability” and gives “each 
according to his labor.” Thus as re- 
gards the right of ownership nothing 
has been changed: even at the darkest 
times of militant Communism, dwelling 

uses, personal property and money 
were left in individual ownership, sub- 
ject to any arbitrary caprice of the 
authorities local or central. Kitchen- 
gardens and implements necessary for 
working them were always left in the use 
of farmers, whether collectivized or indi- 
vidualists. When this use was officially 
sanctioned in 1935, and schedules fixing 
the size of individual kitchen-gardens for 
each region published, it became evident 
that far from being a step towards a 
restitution of private property to the 
land, as was loudly trumpeted by Europe’s 
capitalist press, the new allotments were 
smaller than those in actual possession 
up to the decree of 1935. The new Con- 
stitution does not specify the exact size 
of these allotments, which probably means 
that it sanctions the restricted area 
granted by the preceding decree. 

Money, in the shape of personal earn- 
ings and savings, has been allowed nomi- 
nally. After the banks, safes, and simi- 
lar capitalist institutions had been ex- 
propriated. After a short spell of actual 
Communism, when all wages were equal- 
ized and a cabinet-minister received as 
mueh as a washerwoman, the old system 
of wage-inequality was reintroduced with 
numerous monetary bonuses for intense 
work, typical of the most extreme capital- 
ism—piece-work pay, premiums, com- 
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petitions, cluminating in the celebrated 
“Stakhanov” system of sweated labor. 

We have to conclude, therefore, that 
as regards private ownership, two princi- 
ples are maintained: 

(a) The Communist state remains the 
sole actual owner of everything, grant- 
ing to its deserving citizens the use of 
certain property which may however be 
revoked at any moment. 

(b) Individuais may use this prop- 
erty for their own needs, and even enrich 
themselves, but at the same time their 
right of disposing of their property re- 
mains doubtful. 

Section II introduces changes in the 
formation of the Union: the former 
Transcaucasian republic is abolished, 
being replaced by the republics of Azer- 
beidzhan, Georgia, and Armenia; cer- 
tain other territories are raised to the 
dignity of autonomous republics, and so 
forth. 

The organization of the supreme au- 
thority of the Union is dealt with in sec- 
tion III, and of the republics in section 
IV. The existing Congress of Soviets 
with its executive committee is replaced 
by two Chambers (the Union Soviet and 
the Soviet of Nationalities) forming the 
Supreme Soviet and its Praesidium 
(board of presidents). Contrary to the 
existing system where members of all 
Soviets were elected by a lower Soviet, 
now the members of all the local, pro- 
vincial, republican and Union Soviets 
will be directly elected by the voters. 
Thus the old Soviet system is to a cer- 
tain extent destroyed. As the Supreme 
Soviet will be in session twice a year 
only, the political and administrative 
power, as well as the right to interpret 
the law will rest with the Praesidium. 
This is an important factor in Soviet 
Russia where laws are purposely worded 
so ambiguously as to allow of several 
interpretations. What the actual rela- 
tion of the Union Soviet and the Soviet 
of Nationalities to the Praesidium will 
be is difficult to say, but from all existing 
precedents it may be safely forecast that 
the new “houses of parliament” will as- 
sent unanimously to any measure pro- 
posed by the Praesidium, this in its turn 
fulfilling all the dictations of another 
body not mentioned by the Constitution 
—the Executive of the Communist party. 


ECTION X enumerates the rights 

and duties of citizens—right to work 
and rest, education, care in sickness 
and old age, free speech, free press, meet- 
ings, demonstrations (no right of strike is 
mentioned, this being against the inter- 
ests of the state—sole employer of all 
workers), inviolability of person, home 
and correspondence, etc. The proclama- 
tion of all these “liberties” in so solemn 
an act as the Constitution impresses 
Western imagination, though liberty ex- 
ists in the West without needing such 
ostentatious broadcasting. Yet such 
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declarations are in nowise a novelty for 
the U.S.S.R. Articles 5 and 6 of the 
Constitution of 1925 proclaimed the right 
of the working citizens of the Union to 
free speech, meetings, assemblies, pro- 
cessions, also the freedom of the press 
which actually means that the entire pub- 
lishing business, henceforth freed from 
capitalist influences, became subservient 
to the Communist party. This concep- 
tion of freedom is to be retained and 
the “freedom of the press, free speech, 
meeting,” etc. means nothing else than 
freedom to voice the views of the goy- 
ernment—or keep silent. The liberty to 
unite into associations is to be under- 
stood as a freedom to join such associa- 
tions which are controlled by the Com- 
munist party—‘the leading centre of 
every social and state organization.” 
Guarantees against arbitrary arrest, vio- 
lation of the home and of private corre- 
spondence existed already in the former 
Code of Criminal Procedure of 1923 
which stipulated the safeguards of indi- 
viduals against abuses of the administra- 
tion. All these safeguards have ever re- 
mained a dead letter, and there is scanty 
hope that the fact that they are now men- 
tioned again in the new Constitution will 
make them more effective. 


HE “liberty of conscience” is dealt 

with in Article 124 which repeats the 
text of Article 4 of the Constitution of 
1925 (amended in 1929) that “liberty of 
the exercise of religious cults and free- 
dom of anti-religious propaganda belongs 
to all citizens.” By the maintenance of 
this article all public teaching of relig- 
ion is a criminal act, therefore the pub- 
lishing of an article or book on any sub- 
ject connected with religion or the 
refutation of atheist lies and Communist 
calumnies is impossible; public preach- 
ing in a place outside the church comes 
under the head of “religious propa- 
ganda,” and even a sermon from the pul- 
pit may, if expedient, be interpreted in 
the same sense. School-children, having 
been included wholesale in the Union of 
the godless, parents who dare speak to 
them of God do it at their own risk for 
they become guilty of “religious propa- 
ganda to members of the Union,” and 
may be denounced and convicted. The 
teaching of religion to young people un- 
der 18 in groups exceeding three, is still 
a criminal offence, whereas the official 
creed of the state is atheism, and the 
Union of the godless is an official body 
protected by the state and assisted in its 
activity by the Department of Public 
Education. If the new Constitution does 
grant the right of vote to misters of 
religion, it is only because they are con- 
sidered such a negligible quantity that 
it is hoped that this concession, together 
with that of being allowed to work, will 
finally sever their connection with the 
Church. If the new Constitution is con- 
sidered in the light of the new godless 
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plans of the U.S.S.R., it is clear that no 
change in the sense of a more tolerant 
attitude to religion is to take place. 

Another ominous stipulation is ex- 
pressed in Article 131 which declares 
“enemy of the people” anyone who “at- 
tempts against common socialist prop- 
erty.” The memory of starving peasants 
executed in the Ukraine in 1934 for steal- 
ing a few ears of wheat is too fresh to 
imagine that the new Article 131 will not 
be used in the future against similar 
“enemies of the people.” 

Section XI, dealing with the electoral 
system, grants active and passive rights 
to all citizens who have reached the age 
of 18, with the exception of mental de- 
fectives or those who have been deprived 
of their electoral rights after convic- 
tion by a court. Every citizen has the 
right to be elected but he may be nomi- 
nated only by Communist party organi- 
gations, professional unions, co-operative 


unions, associations of youth and cultural 
societies, all of which are controlled by 
the Communist party. Thus the Com- 
munist party, in spite of appearances, re- 
mains the only party possessing actual 
political rights, no one being liable to 
nomination who is not a candidate of the 
party. The electors will merely have the 
right to choose between several candi- 
dates if a choice is given them, or to 
acquiesce to the candidate selected for 
each particular district by the party com- 
mittee. Whether under such conditions 
the vote is secret or open, direct or in- 
direct, the result will be the same. More- 
over, in Russia there is scarcely any non- 
Communist who has not been convicted 
and deprived of electoral rights in the 
past—these convictions will now be used 
against all citizens outside the Commu- 
nist party who may have shown a certain 
independence: they will be debarred from 
participation in the elections. 
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Special mention is made of the Com- 
munist party in the new text (Article 
126) which says that the more active 
and conscious workers unite and consti- 
tute the party which is “their advanced 
guard, the leading centre of every social 
and state organization.” This is all the 
Constitution says concerning that -all- 
powerful body: it possesses no status in 
the official acts of the state, and yet noth- 
ing can be done in the U.S.S.R. without 
its approval. A striking confirmation of 
this is to be found in the present Con- 
stitution itself: it was first examined by 
the Central Executive of the Russian 
Communist Party on June 4, and only 
when the draft was approved, by the 
Praesidium of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Union, on June 21,— 
thus the dictatorship of one party still re- 
mains and with it all the advertised “‘lib- 
erties” are but a sham intended to mislead 
Western democratic public opinion. 


Lynching and Mob Violence 


By George K. Hunton 


We ARE quick to recognize and condemn law- 
lessness and anarchy in foreign countries. Yet on 
5,000 occasions in recent times, here in America, 
a local state of anarchy has existed in which con- 
stitutional rights have been flaunted by mobs. 


- prevalence of lynching and mob 
violence is the foulest blot on American 
civilization. For more than a century it 
has been a source of national humiliation 
before the civilized nations of the world. 

During the World War, President 
Wilson found it necessary to issue a state- 
ment to the American people on a “sub- 
ject which so vitally affects the honor of 
the nation” and which had formed the 
basis of harmful German propaganda. 
The President explained, “I allude to the 
mob spirit which has recently here and 
there, very frequently shown its head 
among us, not at any single region, but in 
many and widely separated parts of the 
country.” 

“There have been many lynchings,” he 
said, and “everyone has been a blow at the 
heart of ordered law and humane justice.” 
Furthermore, “every mob contributes to 
German lies about the United States.” 
The President then urged everyone to 
“co-operate actively and watchfully—to 
make an end of this disgraceful evil. It 
cannot live where the community does 
not sanction it.” 

Since the year 1882 more than five 
thousand persons have been savagely 
murdered by mobs in the United States. 


In more than five thousand instances have 
mobs successfully defied the orderly proc- 
esses of the law. In every instance our 
courts of justice and the law enforcing 
agencies have been denied their jurisdic- 
tion by outlaw mobs who have dragged 
the suspected offender to torture and 
death before the question of his guilt or 
innocence could be judicially determined. 
Although we have boasted that ours is a 
Government of “laws and not of men,” 
yet on five thousand occasions have con- 
stitutional rights and guarantees been 
flouted by outlaw mobs. 

Nor can we overlook the fact that a 
lynching is more than a murder. A lynch- 
ing creates a veritable reign of terror and 
a state of anarchy with scores of partici- 
pants in open defiance of government and 
lawful authorities. Frequently have jails 
and court houses been fired upon and 
burned to the ground in the mad frenzy 
of the rampant mob. Thus on more than 
five thousand occasions a state of anarchy 
has held sway in America. 

The character of these mob outrages 
are utterly barbaric. Thousands of vic- 
tims have been shot down by mobs, thou- 
sands have been hanged or burned at the 
stake, hundreds have been slowly and 


fiendishly tortured to death. On alto- 
gether too many occasions have women, 
children and babes in arms been wit- 
nesses to these barbaric orgies. In hun- 
dreds of instances small children, going 
to school, have gathered to gaze with 
childish horror upon a suspended corpse 
or upon the charred remains of the vic- 
tim. This is all part of the grim and 
sorry toll of the institution of lynching 
in America! 

In considering the nature of lynching, 
perhaps the gravest threat and the most 
severe indictment is that this particular 
crime has, in fact, a definite community 
sanction in certain sections of the coun- 
try and among the moron segment of our 
population. By some it is even regarded 
as a salutary means of law enforcement. 
Indeed, it is frequently defended on these 
very grounds, despite the fact that in the 
majority of cases the mob’s victim has 
either been removed from jail or taken 
from the custody of officers of the law 
who had already arrested the accused. 

Furthermore, thousands of lynchings 
have been condoned. In the majority of 
cases where the murdered suspect was a 
Negro, the mob murderers have generally 
escaped the penalty of the law and fre- 
quently these lynchers are not appre- 
hended and brought to trial. 

A careful study of this phase of the 
subject justifies the conclusion that lynch- 
ing continues, first, because as an insti- 
tution, it often enjoys a definite sanction, 
and secondly, because individual lynch- 
ings are generally condoned by the fail- 
ure to punish the guilty lynchers. 
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Che Negro is the principal victim of 
the lynch mob, Although numbering 
one-tenth of our population, the records 
disclose that in the last decade more than 
90% of those lynched have been Negroes. 
His is also one of the groups which are 
proscribed for mob violence by night rid- 
ers, K.K.K.’s and Black Legions. This 
ignominious distinction he shares with 
the Catholic and with the Jew. Although 
mob groups, such as the K.K.K.’s and 
Black Legions, have a structure of or- 
ganization as distinct from the sporadi- 
cally enlisted lynch mobs, they are all 
interrelated, are made of the same stuff 
and are motivated by ignorance, preju- 
dice, bigotry. 

Statistics show that lynchings are the 

re frequent in the backward com- 
munity where education and culture are 
most retarded and that all lynch mobs are 
made up of the more ignorant and vicious 
members of the community. Further- 
more, these same backward areas are the 
citadels and strongholds of the Ku Klux 
Klan, the members of which are gener- 
ally of the same mental calibre as those 
who take part in lynchings. There can 
be no doubt that lynchings and the vio- 
lence committed by the organized mob 
groups have a common origin and are 
resultant of the same violent prejudices 
and hates. 


T HERE is no longer doubt that the ex- 
ample of unpunished lynchings is the 
principal stimulus and cause of Klan 
and Black Legion outbursts, which will 
continue to disgrace our civilization until 
a Federal anti-lynching law makes pro- 
vision for prompt and vigorous prosecu- 
tion of every lynching. Although, de- 
spite the enactment of this law, occasional 
lynchings may occur, they will have lost 
their sanction and their power as the ex- 
emplar and stimulus for other mobs. An 
analysis of lynching statistics furnishes 
abundant proof that mob outbreaks of 
every kind are contagious, as well as epi- 
demic in character, and that the root of 
the evil lies in the intrenched institution 
yf lynching-with-impunity. 

It has been found, for example, that 
one lynching is followed by others, either 
in the same community or in other parts 
of the country. They have re-occurred in 
the same communities and counties in 
many instances, particularly where the 
original lynching was not vigorously 
prosecuted and the guilty participants 
punished. 

The records disclose another very sig- 
nificant fact. It has been found that 
lynchings have subsided while anti- 
lynching legislation was pending before 
Congress, only to break out again with 
increased frequency, when the bill had 
been defeated. 

The reeent revelations of the shame- 
ful chronicles of the Black Legion in 
Michigau furnish additional proof that 
unpunished lynchings ‘serve as a prece- 





dent for outrages committed by organized 
mob groups. 

One particular instance—an_ early 
chapter in a shameful record—demon- 
strates the evil influence and the dire con- 
sequences of the crime of lynching. Over 





Scientific periodicals and the pro- 
ceedings of scientific societies have 
been remarkably engrossed of late 
with discussions of racial questions. 

Two well known biologists, Prof. 
Julian Huxley and Prof. J. B. S. 
Haldane, have delivered themselves of 
scathing indictments of the myth of 
racial superiority. 

An American anthropologist, Prof. 
Earnest A. Hooton, writing in the 
May 29th issue of Science, gives a list 
of ten points which summarize the 
best consensus of anthropological 
opinion concerning race. The follow- 
ing are among the more interesting: 

“There exists no single physical cri- 
terion for distinguishing race; races 
are delimited by the association in 
human groups of multiple variations 
of bodily form and structure... . 
These criteria are of mainly hereditary 
origin but none of them is wholly 
impervious to environmental influ- 
ences. ... 

“Anthropologists have found as yet 
no relationship between any physical 
criterion of race and mental capacity, 
whether in individuals or in groups. 

“The composite origin of most of 
the existing races is demonstrable. . . . 

“Within each and every race there 
is great individual variation in physical 
features and in mental capacity, but 
no close correlation between physique 
and mentality has been scientifically 
demonstrated. . . .” 

—The Interracial Review. 





a year ago, five members of the Black 
Legion determined to kill an available 
Negro for no other reason than to see 
“how it would seem to kill a Negro.” 
Who the victim should be was ‘“‘immate- 
rial”; “just so long as he was black.” 
And so Silas Coleman, a Negro war 
veteran, was taken one night by automo- 
bile to a lonely swamp near Pinckney. 
As they reached the spot, Coleman was 
ordered out of the car and fired upon. 
Then, as he ran in terror into the swamp, 
the five Legionnaires wantonly shot him 
down. On returning from the scene, the 
murderers “had a few drinks” to cele- 
brate another achievement. The next 
day the papers carried an account of the 
finding of the body of “an unidentified 
Negro in a marsh near Pinckney.” 
There can be no doubt whatever, that the 
killing of this hapless Negro was stimu- 
lated by the example of the frequent 
lynching of Negroes with impunity. 
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Last May the same five decided to kill 
Charles Poole, a Catholic, who had been 
falsely accused of cruelty to his young 
wife. He, too, was taken by automobile 
to a lonely spot, was shot to death and his 
body left by the roadside. 

A few weeks ago more than 15,000 
people gathered at Owensboro, Kentucky, 
They had come from many miles and 
from all directions—some had traveled 
from Florida—to witness the hanging of 
a Negro who had been legally convicted 
of the crime of murder. It is unbelievable 
that 15,000 people could be so case-hard- 
ened and morbid as to desire to witness 
the hanging of a human being. Such a 
gathering can only be explained by the 
fact that the American people are familiar 
with the barbaric details of lynchings 
from the frequent accounts which appear 
in the pages of the daily press. Many 
have obviously become somewhat im- 
mune to the horror of witnessing a 
hanging. 


HESE disclosures and occurrences 

of the last few months have served 
to increase the popular fears of the con- 
sequences of mob murder and mob vio- 
lence. More and more, the American 
public realizes that there is a relationship 
between lynching and the violence of or- 
ganized outlaw mobs. 

There has been an increase of interest 
on the part of the Catholic press in these 
problems and a growing sentiment favor- 
able to the enactment of an adequate Fed- 
eral Anti-Lynching law. 

This undoubtedly will encourage 
Catholic leaders and organizations to co- 
operate actively in the fight to end the 
reign of the mob. Even though Catholics 
had not been proscribed and marked for 
violence, we would still, as Catholics and 
as citizens, have a primary obligation to 
be in the forefront in the warfare against 
lynching and mob violence, for the reason 
that they are in violation of fundamental 
Catholic principles :—the maintenance of 
law and order, the preservation of human 
rights, and the sanctity of human life. 

But the fact that Catholics, as Catho- 
lics, are once more openly proscribed for 
attack by a new outlaw organization, has 
served as a challenge to arouse the ag- 
gressive and militant activity of our 
Catholic organizations and societies in 
the manner that once characterized our 
fight upon the offenses of the infamous 
K.K.K. 

There is now every reason why Catho- 
lic leaders should make a thorough study 
of this grave problem. A study of the 
causes and consequences of lynching and 
other kinds of mob violence, will demon- 
strate conclusively that the problem must 
be faced in its entirety. 

All kinds of mob outrages are inter- 
related, are contagious and frequently 
epidemic in character, and the root,of the 
evil is the continuance of lynching-with- 
impunity. 
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Lighting the Spanish Scene 


The Tradition of English Literature and the “Official” History of Europe in English 


are Both Anti-Catholic. The Church in Spain is Pictured as Wealthy and Reaction- 
ary. News Reports of the Civil War Have Been Given an Extremely False Coloring. 


I: is half a century since I began read- 
ing Cardinal Newman. But never dur- 
ing those long years has the great 
Churchman been so frequently, con- 
stantly, before my mind as for the past 
two months. And yet, during these 
months I have not opened one of his 
forty volumes. But every time I pick 
up a daily paper, morning or evening, 
and look for the news from Spain, or 
for the editorials and “shirt-tail” com- 
ments thereon, the great Cardinal ap- 
pears to me at the head of the column, 
raising an admonitory finger. He has 
written somewhere—I cannot recall the 
place nor his exact words—that English 
literature is essentially, or irrevocably, 
or irreparably, Protestant; and that, of 
course, means that it is Protestant with 
the characteristics of English Protestant- 
ism in the 16th and 17th centuries. It is 
on that literature that our brilliant corre- 
spondents in Spain and their commenta- 
tors at home have been brought up. It 
has been also our own intellectual food 
in grammar school, college and univer- 
sity, however Catholic these may be in 
other respects. 

But that is not all, nor the worst of it. 
The study of the pagan classics does not 
beget in us a pagan view of life and his- 
tory. We have not a pagan tradition. 
But we have—in the sense indicated—an 
English Protestant tradition. In the 
Golden Age of English literature the 
new Elizabethan Church had to be con- 
solidated. A popular Catholic revival 
was a real danger, as had been shown 
when the masses of the nation had put 
Mary on the throne, in spite of six years 
intensive preparation to keep her off it. 
That should not be repeated. To pre- 
vent it, the “Medieval Church” had to 
be painted in the blackest colors. All 
Europe, including the English people’s 
own forefathers, “had been steeped in 
darkness, superstition and idolatry for a 
thousand years.” It was an enormous 


task to convince of that so conservative 
a people as the English, to persuade them 
to repudiate as hateful, repulsive, abomi- 
nable, their own most cherished beliefs, 
practices, traditions of a thousand years. 
But it was finally accomplished, and the 
new tradition in history was established. 


By Owen B. McGuire 


In the same period of new things 
Spain was the rival power. We know 
what war propaganda can accomplish 
even in our own enlightened age. Good 
Catholics, right here in the United States, 
were led to believe in 1917 that the Ger- 
mans had a “corpse factory,” and that 
German soldiers were cutting off the 
hands of little Belgian children and car- 
rying their little bodies on the points of 
their bayonets. So in that age, Spain 
became the very incarnation of all that 
was abominable in “the whore of Baby- 
lon.” It was then that the tradition of 
what Mr. Belloc calls “the official his- 
tory” was established. Mr. P. W. Wilson 
in reviewing Alfred Noyes’ latest book 
says Mr. Belloc “has revised English 
history.” But the revision has not yet 
been accepted; and Mr. Belloc himself 
writes that another generation or two of 
persistent work will be required before it 
is accepted. We are the victims and must 
wait in patience. Mr. Leland Stowe, 
with the reputation of an enlightened 
journalist on foreign affairs and a 
moulder of public opinion here at home, 
writes in the Herald Tribune that the 
Catholic Church in Spain is just what 
she has been—in the official history—“for 
600 years”—“feudal,” “medieval” and all 
the rest of it. His ideas of the “Medieval 
Church,” of Spain while Spain was 
Catholic and of the part of Spain which 
has remained Catholic, are such as might 
be expected from a man who had lived 
just after the destruction of the Armada, 
or who had just risen from a perusal of 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! and had be- 
lieved every word of it. Clearly, it would 
be futile in a magazine article to attempt 
a refutation of such ideas. Our children 
or grandchildren may live to see the 
refutation accepted, when,the Bellocs and 
their successors have accomplished their 
task, now only well begun. 


EITHER shall I attempt to show 

the absurdity of all the charges 

he makes against the Spanish Church of 
to-day—that she is “feudal,” “medieval,” 
“controls education” (that of the State) 
is “immensely wealthy,” the enemy of the 
toiling masses, the fomenter of rebellion 
against the “rising forces of Democracy.” 
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Such attempt would be futile in face of 
the inveterate tradition, futile at least to 
correct those who accept the tradition. 
Still, it will not be entirely labor in vain 
to note some incontestable facts in re- 
spect to this “wealth” of the Spanish 
Church, and to correct Mr. Stowe’s dis- 
tortion of some facts that are not oxly well 
and publicly known but notorious, in the 
politics of Spain for the past five years. 
Of course Mr. Stowe is not alone, nor 
the worst, in this work of misrepresenta- 
tion, and, I must regretfully add, calumny 
of innocent, honorable men. But I 
select him from the crowd not only be- 
cause something different might be ex- 
pected from an eminent journalist who 
has been much abroad (though not much 
in Spain), but also because his writing 
is a fair specimen of much that is ap- 
pearing about Spain in the American 
press and because his communications 
appear in one of the two dailies that are 
the favorites of Catholics in the Metro- 
politan district. 


EGINNING with the régime of Men- 

dizabal, 100 years ago, the Church 
in Spain was, in repeated confiscations, 
despoiled of all the revenue-producing 
wealth on which she depended for the 
support of her clergy and of her char- 
itable institutions. It may be conceded, 
and it has been conceded by Catholic 
writers, that some of the Religious Or- 
ders had too much property, especially in 
land, exempt from taxation. Of course 
it is ridiculous, and contrary to the fact, 
to assume that the revenue from these 
properties was hoarded by the Religious 
or spent for their own luxury. It was 
spent mostly in works of charity and for 
the welfare of the local Community, part 
of it for the education of the poor, and 
for preparing Missionaries who were 
sent abroad. There are many of them 
here now in the United States working 
among the poor laborers from Mexico. 
In any case, the properties of the Reli- 
gious Orders were considered, or made 
to appear, a real grievance. 

But the confiscations did not stop there. 
The revenues of the secular and parochial 
clergy were also swept away. The pre- 
text was that taxation would be thus im- 
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mensely reduced, and that the clergy, in 
recompense, could be easily supported 
from the annual budget. What actually 
happened was that the properties thus 
seized were auctioned off for a song 
(good Catholics would not buy them) ; 
nany of them thus became the patrimony 
of a new aristocracy, and the parochial 
clergy were left to depend on an absurdly 
small pittance from the budget and on 
the free offerings of the people. The 
an of a parish priest in Spain runs 
‘om 800 to 1,500 pesetas. The peseta 
at par is worth 20 cents. When we were 
on the gold standard it was worth be- 
tween 8 and 9 cents. At the outbreak of 
the civil war it was quoted at 13 cents. 
The salary of a Parish Priest is from 80 
to 200 dollars a year! 


K UT it may be asked: Why could not 
the Church support its clergy by the 
offerings of the people, as is done in this 
country? The problem is not so simple 
in Spain. Spain is a poor country. It 
Ss a mountainous country with numerous 
poor little isolated parishes. There are 
hundreds, I believe I might say thou- 
sands, of rural parishes where the con- 
eregation runs from 25 to 100 families of 
poor peasantry. Then, in the larger 
towns and cities there are parishes of 
from 15,000 to 25,000 souls, where the 
government, in its “compensation for 
confiscation,” recognized but one or two 
priests as necessary. Of course, the 
h did what she could in these cases. 
From the free offerings and the revenue 
i.ccruing from baptisms, marriages and 
funerals in the populous centers, it was 
possible to give a living, always a very 
small one, to priests not recognized as 
sssary by the State. All the wealth 
that the Church possessed in 1931, and 
that was swept away by the Azafia gov- 
ernment, resulted from the free offerings 
of the people for the past 100 years. In 
hat sense should this “wealth” be con- 
sidered as property of the State? 
3ut this whole propaganda about the 
“wealth of the Church in Spain” is due 
to the anti-Catholic tradition. If Spain 
were not a Catholic country we should 
not hear a word about it. Just compare 
for a moment the Church of Spain with 
the Church of England. In 1923, just 
before the advent of the Dictator, a peti- 
1 was brought to parliament wherein 
the clergy, because of the depreciation of 
the peseta and the consequent rise in the 
t of living, asked the government for 
ase in their annual allowance. All 
the other civil servants had had their 
salaries raised. It was only asking the 
government to do what it had contracted 
to do at the time of the confiscations. So 
just did this appear that Lerroux, the 
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leader of the only Republican party then 
worth counting, spoke in support of the 
petition, declaring that the clergy were, in 


the rural districts, “the only persons who 


did anvthing for the culture of the 





people.” And Melchiades Alvarez, 
leader of the Reformist Party, spoke in 
the same tone, declaring he had seen 
country pastors “whose cassocks had 
grown green with age, because they 
could not buy a new one.” Both these 
men are unbelievers, and Lerroux is 
a Freemason. 

Now, in that petition and debate: it 
was revealed that the highest salaried 
ecclesiastic in Spain, below the Bishops, 
was the Dean of the Cathedral Chapter 
of Toledo. His salary was 6,000 pesetas 
a year, then worth about six hundred 
dollars. The salary of all Canons 
throughout Spain was three hundred 
pesetas per month, about thirty dollars 
American. The salary of the Bishops 
was not listed in the petition. It varies 
according to the See. But I know that 
some were as low as four thousand 
pesetas per annum. 

Now turn to England. Do we ever 
see in our daily, weekly or monthly press 
any protests about the wealth of the 
Anglican Church? At least half the 
population of Spain is still thoroughly 
Catholic, whatever appearances are at 
present to the contrary. In any case 
Catholicism is the only religion in Spain. 
On the other hand, it is very doubtful 
if the Anglican Communion numbers one- 
third of the entire population. There 
isa strong and militant body of Catholics 
and a still more militant body of Dis- 
senters. (And there are millions who 
profess no religion.) Both these bodies 
have for years past been asking that in 
the decennial census the religious affilia- 
tion be included. The Anglicans oppose 
this, and succeed, because they have more 
influence in the government. 


HE annual salary of the Archbishop 

of Canterbury is fifteen thousand 
pounds—$75,000. In addition he has 
perquisites and the upkeep of two pal- 
aces, one at Lambeth and the other at 
Canterbury. I think it will be no exag- 
geration to say that the annual income, 
from all sources, of His Grace of Canter- 
bury is more than that of any ten Bishops 
in Spain, including that of the Cardinal 
Primate of Toledo. I don’t know what 
is the salary of a Canon of St. Paul’s, 
nor of the Dean. But it is quite clear 
that the “living” conferred on such men 
as Dean Inge must be at least ten times 
that of the Dean of Toledo. And how 
is this money spent in either country? 
The Bishops and clergy of the Establish- 
ment have wives and families to sup- 
port. Their children must be “educated 
according to their station,” which, in 
the case of the Bishops, is equal to that of 
the aristocracy. They are sent to the 
great Public Schools, and up to Oxford 
and Cambridge. The wealth of their 
parents descends to them. They are well 
taken care of. The demands on Spanish 
Bishops are very different. Their 
“wealth” is never considered to be per- 
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sonal, and where there is any left at death 
it remains almost invariably in the treas- 
ury of the diocese. Usually it is spent 
during their lives on various diocesan 
foundations. For what would they hoard 
it? We have over 100 dioceses in this 
country. Many of our Bishops have an 
annual income greater than that of most 
Spanish Bishops. Of how many Bishops 
in the history of the Church in the United 
States could it be said that they spent 
their “wealth” on their families while 
alive or left it to relatives when dying? 
But if you want to find a grievance 
against the Catholic Church, don’t at- 
tack her where she is known and where 
you can be answered offhand by the facts, 
but go to Spain or some other country 
where you are safe. That is also a part 
oi the tradition. 


ND that reminds me of something 
else. The most abominable calum- 
nies about the immorality of Catholic 
priests and Catholic Sisters have been 
written in English, especially in works of 
fiction. Almost invariably the scene is 
laid in some distant country, and more 
conveniently in Spain of which the pub- 
lic of English speech knows least, sel- 
dom or never in England, Ireland or Eng- 
lish-speaking America. And it is worth 
noting also that in all the anti-clerical 
and anti-Catholic propaganda in Spain 
for the past five years this charge has 
never been brought forward, even by the 
most extreme Spaniards. Azafia, in the 
most anti-Catholic of his books, disposes 
of it for his atheist confréres who might 
believe that chastity is naturally impos- 
sible. He tells them frankly that they 
cannot judge the celibate clergy by their 
own norms; for these, he says, live in 
constant dread of eternal punishment 
which to you is a superstition. It is the 
motive for clerical chastity which he 
denies, not the fact. He is fond of 
quoting Ernest Renan, who, like himself, 
was educated by priests, from infancy 
until he apostatized. But Renan was a 
different man. He writes in his 
Souvenirs de la Jeunesse: “Whatever be 
the experience of others; I have known 
only good priests.’ But Renan acknowl- 
edges that Christianity has done some 
good in the world. Azafia holds that it 
has been an evil influence in Europe from 
the beginning, and is still in all its forms, 
Protestant and Catholic. He has never 
one good word to say, nor one expres- 
sion of gratitude, for his former teach- 
ers. Whereas Renan in the Souvenirs 
writes that whatever has been most ad- 
mired in his style was due to the train- 
ing he received from the Sulpicians; and 
speaking of the Paris Seminary he says: 
“There was enough virtue at Saint Sul- 
pice for the government of two worlds.” 
Azafia’s attack on the Church is quite 
intelligible. Christianity itself is. the 
enemy. 
That what Azafia and his confréres 
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aimed at in the anti-Catholic laws was 
not disestablishment but the destruction 
of the Catholic Church in Spain can be 
seen also in the contrast between dis- 
establishment in Spain and the disestab- 
lishment of the Anglican Church in Wales 
and in Ireland. Although Anglicans 
are scarcely a fourth of the whole popu- 
lation in Wales they were left in com- 
plete and independent possession of their 
churches, their episcopal palaces and 
rectories, and were also compensated so 
that there is still a considerable revenue 
from the proceeds. In Ireland, the 
Churches, cathedral and parochial, had 
belonged to the Catholics who were still, 
as all know, the overwhelming majority 
of the population. 


N some of these parishes the Prot- 

estants had never been more than a 
few dozen, ifas many. The case of Dean 
Swift is historic, who, when parson be- 
fore he was made Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
preached his sermon to the sacristan 
alone! Yet these churches, palaces and 
rectories were left in complete posses- 
sion of the disestablished Church, and 
the Catholics have never agitated nor 
asked for their return to the original 
owners. Not only that, but the govern- 
ment supplied with bonus, or compensa- 
tion for what was taken away, to such 
extent that by wise investment of the 
proceeds the Episcopal Church of Ire- 
land is today, in proportion to its num- 
bers, the wealthiest church in Christen- 
dom, with the possible exception of the 
Coptic Church in Egypt and Ethiopia. 

II. The Republicans, Liberals, Demo- 
crats and Reactionaries, according to 
Leland Stowe. 

How Mr. Stowe distorts the facts of 
the political development for the past five 
years is amazing; and one can only sus- 
pect that he knows little of what he is 
writing about in the four communica- 
tions to the Herald Tribune which I have 
seen. That is the most charitable in- 
terpretation I can give them. He says he 
has “gone into Spain five times in seven 
years to report a revolt.” Well, I have 
spent seventeen years in Spain, always 
living in Spanish houses, witnessed the 
preparation for the Republic, its estab- 
lishment and the aftermath; and I am 
convinced that no journalist, however 
brilliant, can understand what has hap- 
pened in Spain and is still happening, 
and especially its causes, if he just runs 
into Spain to report five, or ten, or twenty 
revolts. To understand any country you 
must know something of its history, live 
for seme time among its people and con- 
verse with them in their own language. 
Apparently Mr. Stowe has none of these 
qualifications; for, he says he “went in 
to report” some new sensation as it oc- 
curred, and that on his first visit he con- 
versed with Zamora in French. There 
is not an episode in the political devel- 
opment from 1931 to 1936 that he does 


not misrepresent in contradiction to the 
notorious facts, and be it noted that he 
is as wrong in his omissions as he is in 
his explicit, false statements. I have 
space now to mention but a few of both 
classes of errors. 

(1) He acknowledges that Zamora 





Some years ago three young Ameri- 
can Passionist Fathers were killed in 
Hunan, China. A wave of interest 
and sympathy swept the Catholic 
world. There was deserved admira- 
tion for missionaries who had given 
their lives after laboring for the con- 
version of the Chinese. 

From Spain a few weeks ago came 
the startling report, now confirmed 
from Rome, that thirty Passionists 
have been killed. At Daimiel, Cata- 
lonia, the Reds invaded and destroyed 
the Monastery. The Provincial and 
the entire community (with one ex- 
ception) were slain. The vice-rector 
—by what means has not yet been 
learned—alone escaped. 

That so many tales of merciless bru- 
tality have come from Spain does not 
lessen the shock of this story of whole- 
sale butchery. The killing of three 
Passionists in Spain a year ago was a 
warning of the savage extremes to 
which the enemies of the Church 
would go if given an opportunity. 
That religious and priests were 
marked first to feel the fury of radi- 
cal and Communist hatred leaves no 
doubt that the program followed in 
Russia, Mexico and Spain is one that 
may be expected from such elements 
in any country. 

The only consoling thought in face 
of these conditions is that to which the 
Holy Father gave expression in ad- 
dressing the Spanish refugees: 

“What can we say to praise you, 
venerated bishops and priests, perse- 
cuted and wronged in your character 
as ministers of Christ and dispensers 
of the mysteries of God? 

“It is one long splendor of Chris- 
tian and priestly virtue, of heroism 
and martyrdom, of martyrdom in the 
full, sacred and glorious meaning of 
the word; of sacrifice of lives most 
innocent, of those venerable with age, 
of youth in its first flower, of many so 
bold and generous as to ask for a place 
among the victims who were being car- 
ried to where executioners were await- 
ing them.” 





was the leader of the revolt in 1931. He 
says he left Zamora’s presence “with the 
conviction that the Republicans meant 
what they said.” But he does not tell 
where Zamora is now, nor why nor how 
he was removed from the presidency. I 
will tell him. When the extremists lost 
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the elections of 1933 they refused to 
abide by the result and tried to intimidate 
the President into dissolving the Cortes 
and decreeing a new election “made” by 
a government of “authentic Repub- 
licans.” (The elections had been held 
under a Radical Cabinet.) Zamora 
answered that “what comes out of the 
ballot-boxes is what must govern in 
Spain.” They then “repudiated the 
régime” and for two years Azafia never 
attended a session of the Cortes. Then, 
in last December, they were clamoring 
again for dissolution and again for a gov- 
ernment of “authentic Republicans to 
make the elections.” Zamora gave the 
decree to dissolve parliament, but author- 
ized a Cabinet of Independents to hold 
the elections. His object was to form a 
new Center Party independent of both 
extremes. When the Popular Front 
won, the first thing they did was to depose 
the President on the dishonest pretext 
that he had exceeded his constitutional 
powers in dissolving Parliament—what 
they had themselves clamored for! “If 
we want to dismiss a domestic servant,” 
commented Romanones, “we must give a 
month’s notice. To dismiss the President 
only an hour’s-notice is necessary.” 

(2) The most glaring error of Mr. 
Stowe is found in the numerous passages 
of his articles where he represents the 
actual government at Madrid as the men 
who brought in the Republic in 1931, 
who are now its representatives and de- 
fenders, and all their opponents as “Mon- 
archists and Right-Wing Reactionaries” ; 
and he suggests that the mistake these 
“Republicans” made in 1931 was one of 
“leniency.” They should, he says, have 
“crushed the powerful forces opposed to 
it (the Republic)” in the same way as 
Robespierre did in the French Revolu- 
tion. Other “correspondents, who went 
in to report,” have said this same thing. 
It shows an utter and amazing ignorance 
of how the Republic was brought in and 
of the men and forces that made the 
movement possible and successful. 


HAT was the character of the men 

of the Revolutionary Committee 
who claimed the Republic and became 
the provisional Government? The two 
most important portfolios were held by 
ardent Catholics. One of them, Zamora, 
was Prime Minister. Two others were 
Radicals, Lerroux and his chief lieu- 
tenant, Martinez Barrio. Lerroux was 
founder and leader of the Radical Repub- 
lican Party (popularly known as the 
Radicals), and it had been for a genera- 
tion the only Republican party worth 
counting in Spain. The only other Re- 
publican party was the Federal, an im- 
placably anti-Christian group of doc- 
trinaires who had had no following in 
the country. Moreover, although the 
Socialists were given three portfolios, 
this was because they had helped— 
reluctantly as was afterwards made evi- 
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The Crown-Weaver 
By Theodora Bates Cogswell 


WOVE the crown of thorns for Him. 
I wrought most carefully 
That not a single scratch should mar 


“Those spines can wound,” I told the friends 
Who mocked my anxious brow. . 

“They hurt like daggers when they pierce; 
I’ve felt their stabs ere now!” 


“Then set them firm and true,” they bade. 
“The fool deserves his fate; 

For every braggart deed and word 
Let one stout barb drive straight!” 


Therefore I shaped it cannily— 
Unwarned that at my heart 

Each thorn forevermore would aim 
Its conscience-seeking dart. 








dent—to get the workers to join the move- 
ment. But the Socialist party at that 
time was under strict discipline, had been 
implacably opposed to the Syndicalists 
1d Anarchists, was controlled by the 
evolutionists,” men like Besteiro, de los 
Rios and Prieto, and these in turn had 
| control of the U.G.T. Even Caballero 

1s at that time a moderate in action, and 
had co-operated with the dictator, ac- 
cepting the Royalist post of Privy Coun- 
1] It was really the declared attitude 
of all these, and especially the controlling 
influence of the Catholics and Radicals, 
made the Republic possible, dis- 
armed the people’s fears of seeing re- 
peated the atrocities of the first Republic, 
nd obtained the support of men who had 


been Monarchists all their lives, and even 
— the army and the Civil Guard (the 
armed National police force). 


Hence the army made no move to pre- 
the establishment of the Republic; 
General Sanjurgo, Commander-in-Chief 
if the Civil Guard told Romanones (rep- 
resenting the King), on the night the Re- 
public was proclaimed: “if the people 
int a Republic, I will not be a party to 
putting the Civil Guard in the street to 
prevent them.” The leaders in that revolt 
1ad no intention of crushing their op- 
ponents after the manner of the French 
in 1790 and if some of them had attempted 
t, they themselves. would have been 


crushed very promptly. It was shown, 





among other things, in the fact that when, 
on the night the Convents and Churches 
were burned (May 12), Azajia said “all 
the Convents in Spain are not worth the 
life of one Republican.” Maura de- 
manded permission to put the armed force 
in the street, and in 24 hours had put an 
end to the burnings in every part of 
Spain. 

What has become of those men who 
were most influential in the revolt of 
1931? Zamora is in hiding from the 
“authentic Republicans.” Maura is in 
hiding and in greater danger, for he was 
a leader in the Anti-Marxist Front in the 
elections of February. We have had no 
news of Lerroux lately, but he also was 
on the “Anti-Marxist Front” in the late 
elections. His chief lieutenant for the 
past three years, Sefior Iglesias, has been 
taken from his home in Madrid, and his 
wife also, and it is believed he has been 
executed. The “Liberals” have had a 
like fate. Unamuno, the outstanding 
Liberal, is a refugee in Paris and in an 
interview there says the army is “fighting 
for western civilization.” Melchiades 
Alvarey, who used to be known as “Don 
Heterodox,” the leader of the Reformist 
party, has been taken from the model 
prison in Madrid and executed with a 
mass Of his fellow prisoners. Dr. Mara- 
fion is in hiding or assassinated. I could 
continue the list. All I have mentioned 
are non-Catholics. There is not one 
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prominent Liberal, with the exception of 
a few who, left in Madrid, are not free to 
express themselves, who did not condemn 
Azafia’s policy in joining up with all the 
elements of disorder in the “Popular 
Front.” 

(3) Mr. Stowe’s most amazing omis- 
sion is his failure to mention the Rad- 
icals, their part in bringing in the Repub- 
lic and their activities since. As I have 
said, they were the only Republican party 
in Spain. Such men as Azafia and 
Albornoz were doctrinaires who had 
never been affiliated with any Republican 
party. From the elections of June, 1931, 
Lerroux returned 109 deputies. He was 
elected in six constituencies and headed 
the poll in all of them. It was the larg- 
est Republican party in the Cortes Con- 
stituyentes. In the elections of 1933, 
when the parties of Azafia and Albornoz 
were almost wiped out, the Radicals re- 
turned 103 Deputies. They took office as 
the Government. When twitted by his 
opponents that he had received Catholic 
support, Lerroux retorted: “I have not 
changed. I stand where I always stood. 
What has happened is that some who 
were on my right have turned a somer- 
sault over my head and landed to my 
extreme left.” Both in 1931 and 1933 
his policy was clear and repeatedly de- 
clared by him: “The Revolution was a 
Republican not a Socialist Revolution. 
Let the Socialists retire from the Gov- 
ernment and let an all-Republican Gov- 
ernment be formed.” That was against 
Azaiia’s ambition to govern. 


HEN Lerrowx failed to unite “all 
Republicans in the first parliament 
and those who refused to unite had 
been repudiated by the electorate he took 
into the Government representatives of 
three other parties. Now, in conclusion, 
let me just show the composition of that 
Cabinet and the utterly and amazingly 
false description of it given by Mr. Le- 
land Stowe. He describes it as “Mon- 
archists and Right-Wing Reactionaries.” 
Now, it had one Minister from the party 
of Melchiades Alvarez—a non-Catholic. 
It had another Minister from the agra- 
rians, led by Velasco, Catholic Republi- 
can. It had three Ministers from the 
party of Gil Robles, Catholic Republi- 
cans. The Cabinet consisted of twelve. 
Therefore seven Ministers, a clear ma- 
jority, were Radicals representing the 
only Republican party that ever amounted 
to anything before 1931. Yet Mr. Stowe 
says that the rebellion of Communists 
and Anarchists in Asturias in 1934 
against this government was a Rebellion 
“to save the Republic” because “they be- 
lieved, and rightly believed, the govern- 
ment was under the control of Right- 
Wing Conservatives and Monarchists.” 
To deal with all his misstatements 
about the Gil Robles party would require 
a special article. To do it adequately 
would require a book, and a big one. 
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A Twentieth Century Crusade 


The Xaverian Movement in Nova Scotia Has Worked Successfully in Applying 
Sound Christian Principles to the Social and Economic Problems of the Community 


7 at the bedside of George M. Boyle, 
former editor of The Extension Bulletin, 
the official organ of the Extension De- 
partment of St. Francis Xavier College, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia. Sickness had 
removed him temporarily from the great 
work he loved. He was telling me some- 
thing about it. 

“A rather odd coincidence featured the 
beginning of the Morteau co-operative 
lobster factory. After the men had cut 
and milled the lumber and erected the 
building they began to look about for 
water. One just can’t boil lobsters with- 
out it, you know. The only source of 
supply was a splendid well owned by 
their competitor, Mr. Private Dealer. He 
wasn’t at all anxious to help. In fact he 
was quite happy over the unfortunate 
situation. The co-operators were forced 
to sink a well of their own. They did, 
some hundred feet from his and on a 
lower level. With surprising rapidity it 
filled. Two days later they learned that 
his had emptied at a proportionate rate. 
The good Sisters, who had been praying 
for months for the success of the venture, 
immediately perceived the hand of God 
at work. With as much ease, Mr. Private 
Dealer too, who had been cursing as fer- 
vently for as many weeks, now swore of 
Satanic benevolence to kith and kin. We 
preferred to agree with the Sisters. After 
all, why shouldn’t God bless the honest 
efforts of men and their employment of 
natural means towards the realization of 
their daily prayer, ‘Thy Kingdom come; 
Thy will be done on earth.’ For that, in 
a nut-shell, is the Xaverian movement. 
Boy, get into it. It’s a life work that 
calls for the best a man can give.” 

I left then for fear too long a visit 
would leave him with an unpleasant eve- 
ning temperature. But I returned dur- 
ing the days that followed to draw in- 
spiration and information from that tired 
body but active soul. Then I began to 
make further inquiries at the College it- 
self, and from farmers, fishermen, 
miners, lumbermen, and workers gener- 
ally among whom this new movement 
was spreading. I found the twentieth 


century crusade. The drive was on. The 
war for Christ the King was in the mak- 
ing. The hand that rocked the market 
would no longer rule the world. 

The Catholic clergy of Antigonish 


By Peter A. Nearing 


diocese had been aware for some time of 
the evident decline among their people. 
The population of this area, approxi- 
mately 7,500 square miles, had decreased 
even more than had that of the remainder 
of the province. From 1911 to 1921 
Nova Scotia had lost 40,000 of its best 
citizens, for it was the young and am- 
bitious element that departed. During 
the four year period from 1921 to 1924, 
39,720 more left home. Approximately 
200,000 were left in this diocese, of whom 
15,000 were industrial workers and the 
others mostly farmers, fishermen and 
lumbermen. The population continued 
to drop. The Eastern United States and 
Western Canada had for sixty years 
proven too attractive for maritime sons 
and daughters. The dream of youth was 
one of migration. When they could go 
neither south nor west they chose their 
own industrial centers. Farms became 
as desolate as a bird’s nest in winter. 
Hulks of once proud fishing boats be- 
came the playthings of ragged children 
whose imaginations were stirred into 
dreams of distant treasure isles. 

These hulks did more. They aroused 
the indignation of Christian men and 
stirred their imagination into dreams of 
a new Nova Scotia—perhaps a new 
world. They realized that these poor 
people, being essentially intelligent and 
free creatures, could save themselves if 
given the proper guidance. They need no 
longer remain the victims of ignorance 
and selfish exploitation. The solution 
lay in adult education and co-operative 
organization with a view to securing 
economic security as an essential means 
towards spiritual growth. 


HE workers must, however, first 

study their own problems. If fisher- 
men could secure no price for their prod- 
uct because of faulty preparation and 
marketing, let them learn how to over- 
come the fault. A measure of success 
would bring more pride in their work, 
a greater degree of self-respect and of 
material and spiritual progress. The 
same would apply to all workers and all 
communities. Confidence in their own 
powers as human beings would increase. 
The slaves of a new age would be eman- 
cipated anew. The Sermon on the Mount 
would not have been preached in vain. 
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The most practical of Idealists would not 
have uttered futile words, “Love one 
another as I have loved you.” 


OW bring this about. How carry 

on a program of adult education? 
How provide for the many what had 
been reserved for the few? A college 
without friends in Wall and St. James 
Streets, St. Francis Xavier, must find 
some way that would not be expensive. 
Fortunately the idea of the study club 
was evolved. Five, ten, or fifteen con- 
genial friends might gather together 
wherever convenient to study their own 
problems and the literature supplied them 
by the College. Study would lead to the 
organization of credit unions, buying 
clubs, co-operative stores, factories, fish 
plants, saw mills, ‘hhenneries, laundries,— 
any and all feasible industries of prac- 
tical value. Old industries might be re- 
vived, new ones discovered. 

The dream is being realized. Today, 
after five short years, Nova Scotia is re- 
ferred to as “the Denmark of America.” 
And just as a lack of money resulted in 
the study club plan so, too, is it respon- 
sible for another very desirable and very 
important feature. 

During the past four years a short 
leaders’ course has been given by the 
College to young men and women from 
the various clubs. Most of these have 
financed their own training. Others 
have been assisted by co-operative store 
scholarships, mine-workers’ unions, and 
similar organizations. Today these 
young people are out in the field, working 
without financial remuneration, further- 
ing the cause they have espoused. With 
the zeal of a Peter the Hermit they go 
among their fellows to preach the new 
crusade. 

Activity of this kind is especially 
noticeable in the industrial districts. For 
a decade or more the Communists have 
been organized in these areas, busily en- 
gaged in sowing seeds of dissension that 
germinate so well among those whose 
empty stomachs are most conducive to 
mental activity. Were spiritual food not 
more plentiful than bread and molasses, 
Communism would have taken the field 
leng ago. The staunch Catholicity of 
Irish, Scotch and French and the equally 
staunch Presbyterianism held back the 
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enemy until the Xaverians moved in with 
reinforcements. Men may not live on 
bread alone but to the fathers and mothers 
f hungry children and to the husbands 
ind wives who dare not bring another 
little one into the world, bread becomes 
fairly important. 


HE ambassadors of Moscow knew 
Te So did the men of Eastern Nova 
Scotia, and instead of preaching against 
the horrors of a horrid people they 

1rked to fill the cupboards of a hungry 
one. The fact that several communities 
once accepting government relief are 
now relieving the government by pay- 
ment of taxes from profits made on new 
is one indication of the wis- 
dom of this type of combat. The further 
fact that the first president of the re- 
cently established Nova Scotia Credit 
Union League was, a few years ago, an 

proponent of Communism, is an 

even more significant indication that ‘the 
Marxianism can best be over- 

= by a Christian application of its 
good features, the same good features 
were preached eighteen hundred 

rs before the Prussian chain breaker 
but were forgotten by too 
any. “A united front against war and 
ism” has no attraction for the in- 
lustrial workers of this country. They 
have been taught to see it for what it is,— 
1 new and more insidious appeal to in- 
crease the Red ranks. “A co-operative 
front for Christ the King” is their more 
positive invitation to all. And there is 
no mistaking their meaning. 


industries, 


e iS 


appeared, 


Some may see in this “dough before 
dogma” idea a threat against spirituality. 
Such a danger would exist if people were 
taught as most university men and 


have been taught until most re- 

nt years, that the first million was the 
If people were merely 

t that co-operation is just a better 

of business than capitalism, there 

> slightest doubt that materialism 

uld continue to hold sway. Greed and 

fishness would simply have found a 

re efficient means of fruition. The 

Antigonish are fully aware of 

‘hey have based their movement 

sound Christian principles. They 

have sought to develop the whole man 

und an army of him. They want strong 

n soldiers. And they realize that 

army marches on its stomach 
d not crawl. 

Another objection sometimes heard is 
that the law of private property is vio- 
t is sufficient to say that co- 
operatives, unlike corporations, deprive 
no man of enough material goods to in- 
spiritual development and 
Furthermore, the more 
distribution of such goods 
brought about by co-operation is as con- 
ducive to general sanctity as capitalism 
was to particular epicureanism. Co- 
operation does not abolish the law of pri- 


llestone. 


ug an 
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vate property. It seeks to enforce it. 

How well are these ideas being put 
into effect? Figures do not always give 
a true picture. Combined with a few 
significant facts, however, they may 
serve as a fair indication of actual condi- 
tions. 

Credit unions, or the laboring man’s 
banks, are multiplying at a surprising 
rate. This is especially true since De- 
cember of 1935. During the past six 
month period there were more than half 
as many new unions organized as had 
been founded in the previous four and 
a half years. Many more are now in the 
process of formation. This is one of 
the simplest and most fundamental of co- 
operative enterprises and as a rule is the 
forerunner of a co-operative store, fish 
plant or saw mill. 

These unions are teaching the people 
the value of a five cent piece without 
making them mean. They are no longer 
at the mercy of usurious Shylocks. “A 
dollar down and a dollar a week” is still 
the byword, but the dollar goes to the 
credit union treasurer and not to the ped- 
ler of radios, fur coats and frigidaires. 
Homes are being bought or built; chil- 
dren are being educated; farming and 
fishing equipment procured through this 
less expensive and more easily acquired 
form of credit. 

It has brought new hope and a new 
outlook. I have witnessed one modern 
miracle in a community of 7,000, no- 
torious at one time as “the bar town.” 
There I have beheld a bar become a 
banker’s desk. The twenty-five cents 
formerly passed over for a quart of beer 
is now deposited towards a five dollar 
share to be used later for some provident 
or productive purpose. One individual 
in another town who felt Saturday night 
could be fittingly observed only by a 
grand spree, now asserts he hasn’t time! 
He is too busy studying. 

Consumers’ co-operatives, of which 
there are fifteen, are a larger undertak- 
ing. They require more study, and study 
is imperative for the success of any and 
all of these organizations. Blind loyalty 
is neither possible nor desirable; and you 
cannot have co-operation without loyalty. 
Education is the only sure way to keep 
women and men away from bargain 
counters and bankrupt sales. When they 
realize that some poor fellow-creature 
may have to go without a meal because 
his employer has sold them goods at bank- 
rupt prices, they will patronize their own 
co-operative store where just wages and 
quality goods are the rule. It becomes a 
matter of conscience. 


HESE consumer co-operatives are the 

hope of the country. They will even- 
tually reach everyone. For everyone is a 
consumer. Already the profits of one in 
this district have been used in a health 
insurance plan. Others have helped to 
provide education for community leaders. 
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The possibilities are unlimited. Commu- 
nity libraries, playgrounds, recreation 
buildings, schools, churches, and hospitals 
will very easily be built and maintained 
by the profits made on consumed goods. 
Sweat-shop products find no place in 
these stores and every purchase is re- 
garded as a contribution to the new 
democracy. Retail co-operatives will be 
followed by wholesale and manufacturing 
plants. Unhealthy competition and its 
evil results to workers within and with- 
out the business will disappear. Just 
wages and shorter hours will provide a 
new leisure for spiritual development, 
The status of the working man will reach 
a new high level. The professional man, 
whose welfare depends directly or indi- 
rectly upon the well-being of his clients, 
will enjoy a similar measure of progress, 


OMMUNITY libraries are cropping 

up to supply the demands of an intel- 
lectually starved populace. Hand-looms 
placed in the attic by grandma and sought 
a few years ago by antique collectors, now 
occupy a prominent position downstairs, 
while the inexpensive products of these 
machines lend a new beauty to the home 
and a new interest and pride to the house- 
wife. Children whose mothers had for- 
gotten the art of knitting and sewing may 
be seen as busily engaged as professional 
milliners preparing caps, mittens and 
sweaters for winter wear, while the older 
sisters are making beautiful suéde and 
kid gloves for one-fifth the amount paid 
at My Ladye’s Shoppe and retrieving 
sugar and feed bags with which they will 
make the loveliest table covers and 
scarves, towels and aprons. 

The same is true for the men who have 
converted wild cranberry bogs into rich 
gardens. One such bog yielded three 
thousand dollars in its first year. Life 
has taken on a new meaning for those 
who sat upon the biscuit barrel and cursed 
the government. They have learned the 
meaning of government, of political 
power and of racketeering, the make-up 
of our so-called democracy. With their 
new knowledge has come a new deter- 
mination. Party ties and political bribes 
are losing their appeal. 

Nova Scotia has not been saved for 
democracy, nor has it become a new para- 
dise. But it is on the way. Its people 
have seen a vision. In the realization of 
their own abilities as rational beings to 
improve themselves and their communi- 
ties, they have found the powers of re- 
habilitation and heretofore undreamed of 
progress. They have banded together in 
a new crusade for Christ which already 
is being proclaimed at home and abroad. 
Of all the plans advanced for the solution 
of present and future social and economic 
ills, the Xaverian Movement would seem 
to be most worthy of imitation. It is a 
noble plan calling for noble workers. 
The reward in material and spiritual 
gain is of equally noble proportions. 
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came in to tea were very interested in the 
old place. “Perhaps you would like to 
see the kitchen?” Mrs. Buncle, the lady- 
in-waiting said. “My grandfather would 
be very pleased to tell you something 
about the old place.” 

So James Shortwinter followed her 
through the warped portal of the door 
leading to the kitchen, a long stone- 
flagged room with an immense hearth- 
place, seated on one side of which was 
an elderly man. 

Mrs. Buncle approached the old gentle- 
man and addressed him in the requisite 
loud tones. 

“Here’s a gentleman that’s interested 
in the place, Granddad,” she proclaimed, 


2, and Granddad looked up. He was seated 


Eveevrnc in the old 
oak-paneled farmhouse parlor 
was delightful to James Short- 
winter. He ran his eye over 
its various characteristic fea- 
tures as he ate the “tea,” defi- 
nitely but not blatantly re- 
ferred to in the legend attached 


Ly, 
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9 to a tree-trunk at the gate. 
James Shortwinter had been 
t taking a stroll in the neighbor- 


hood ; one comes across things 
on foot which one is likely to overlook 
inacar. The invitation, “Teas,” had led 
him into many a quaint interior and in- 
troduced him to not a few of the antiques 
that adorned his new Tudor residence— 
Tudor in style, that is to say, not actual 
Tudor; but the architect had done his 
work excellently and reproduced a ma- 
norial dwelling of the early 16th century 
to house the actual survivals collected 
by James Shortwinter. 

Abbot’s Farm appeared at the present 
moment to be doing very little in the 
farming way. Chickens and butter and 
teas seemed to form the main industry. 
The pleasant-looking young woman who 
waited on the guest was quite ready to 
enter into conversation. The Abbot’s 
farm, she told him, had belonged to the 
Abbey which had stood nearby in the old 
days. It was more than five-hundred years 
old and had been in the family of its pres- 
ent occupant ever since the destruction of 
the Abbey. The ladies and gentlemen who 





in a high-backed oak chair of imposing 
dimensions. The back and arms were 
carved. It arrested James Shortwinter’s 
attention at once. His collector’s eye 
was entranced. The chair was com- 
pletely out of place in a kitchen. 

“That’s the abbot’s chair that Grand- 
father’s sitting in,’’ his hostess remarked 
casually as she dusted one of the more 
recent horsehair period for Mr. Short- 
winter to sit on. 

“The abbot’s chair ?” the latter echoed. 

“Yes, it’s the chair that the abbots 
used to sit in. It’s been in the family 
ever since they destroyed the Abbey in 
the old days.” Mrs. Buncle stated the 
fact as though to find an abbot’s chair in 
a farmhouse kitchen were a commonplace 
of rural England. Hitherto James Short- 
winter had come across no abbot’s chairs 
in his search for the medieval treasure. 
He sat gazing at the chair and its occu- 
pant who was now seated stiff and up- 
right, rather like an abbot listening to a 
chapter of faults. 

“Grandfather has a great liking for the 
old chair,” the grand-daughter con- 
tinued, “haven’t you, Granddad ?” 


HE old gentleman nodded. “It’s a 

fine chair,” he said. “My great- 
grandfather died sitting in it and I hope 
I’ll be doing the same.” 

James Shortwinter made a swift men- 
tal rejoinder. “I guess you won’t!” The 
collection at Tudor Lodge so far pos- 
sessed no abbot’s chair. His remark, 
made out loud, was characteristic. 

“A chair like that would be worth a 
good bit of money.” James Shortwinter 
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was no miser. He was, as 
a matter of fact, a practic- 
ing Catholic. He was not 
going to get the chair from 
the old fellow at anything 


under its value. Money | 
abounded in James Short- \ 
winter’s coffers, and the Fo. 


price of an article had never 
stood between him and the 
possession of it. 

The occupant of the chair 
nodded again. “You'll no- 
tice the carving at the 
back,” he said. He turned and removed 
a cushion which had been hung there for 
his head to rest against. There was dis- 
played to view the carving of a human 
skull, a grim and remarkably finely exe- 
cuted carving. Below it were the cross- 
bones, a healthy reminder of the end that 
comes to every man, even the occupant of 
an abbot’s chair. 

The sight of the carving brought the 
water to James Shortwinter’s mouth. It 
established the authenticity of the ancient 
piece of furniture now adorning a poor 
man’s kitchen hearth. 

“Well, I guess that chair has a his- 
tory,” he commented. “Think of all 
those who have sat in it.” 

“Ah, you’re right,” the old man agreed, 
eagerly. “He was a fine man was my 
great-grandfather. I can remember him 
when I was a boy, sitting here as straight 
up as you like. He’d never have a cushion 
to rest against, not him! Five miles 
every Sunday he’d walk to Mass—we 
belong to the old religion—” 

“So do I,” James Shortwinter in- 
terpolated. He was glad of the point of 
contact with one with whom he hoped 
to open negotiations. 

Old John Buncle ran his eye over the 
man who made the assertion. 

“Tt ought to have taken your size down 
a bit,” he commented, “Five miles doesn’t 
do a man of your age any harm. The 
priest he’s for building a church nearby 
here, on the spot where the Abbey stood, 
but he has’t got the money yet.” 

James Shortwinter did not find it 
necessary to explain that he had never 
covered the half-mile between his house 
and the church otherwise than in a car. 

The old fellow seemed given to playing 
cross questions and crooked answers. 
What he said was: ’ 
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“T wonder they haven’t wanted to put 
that chair of yours in a museum.” 

“T’d like to see ’em!” Grandfather was 
sitting tightly on the Abbot’s chair. “My 
great-grandfather died sitting in this 
chair and, please God, I’ll do the same.” 

The old man turned round and ran 
his hand affectionately over the death’s 
head. ‘““My great-grandfather used to say 
that they carved it there so as to make 
the back not too comfortable to lean 
against,” he said. His mind was still on 
the later tradition. 


yes carving which had reminded pre- 
lates of the transitory nature of life 
itself, let alone office, was leering rather 
disagreeably at the man of unlimited 
means, reminding him that even unlim- 
ited means may have their limits. It was 


plainly not feasible to offer its present oc-~ 


cupant fifty or a hundred pounds for the 
chair. But perhaps he might be more 
successful with the younger generation 
who eked out a living by providing teas 
fer the wayfarer. Money could not be 
without its value to them. 

“Well,” Mr. Buncle commented, “it’s 
seen something, has that skull. And that 
reminds me how when I was a small boy 
I once earned myself a thrashing by try- 
ing to make it eyes. I got two round bits 
of white paper and put ’em into the eye- 
sockets and drove a big round-headed 
nail through. I can tell you it was likely 
to give anyone a nasty turn who caught 
sight of it. It sent my brother’s sweet- 
heart off into a faint, and I got my thrash- 
ing.” He ran his finger-tips gently over 
the hollow surface of the eye-sockets. 
“You can feel the place where the nails 
went in,” he said. “I reckon I deserved 
that thrashing. Great-grandfather, he 
save it me. He was a fine man was my 
great-grandfather.” 

One might almost have imagined that 
the grin had stressed itself on the coun- 
tenance carved on the chair-back. James 
Shortwinter availed himself of the in- 
vitation to make a closer scrutiny of the 
carving and of the chair itself. 

“My sight is not as good as it was,” 
Mr. Buncle remarked, “but as I see it 
there’s nothing wrong with the chair ex- 
cept the holes in the eyes. One gentle- 
man thought they were the worm, but not 
a bit of it.” 

The holes in the eyes of the skull 
seemed to have made themselves into 
optics. They seemed to pierce the breast- 
pocket in which James Shortwinter kept 
his check-book The latter was alive to 
the challenge. Back in the parlor where 
he had had his tea, he took the matter in 
hand with young Mrs, Buncle. 

“T would very much like to possess that 
chair,” James Shortwinter told her, “I 
am willing to offer you a hundred pounds 
for it.” He drew the check-book out from 
his pocket. He noted at that same mo- 
ment that the other’s garments were worn 
and well-darned. 


She looked at him in astonishment. 
“But it’s Grandfather’s chair,” she said. 
“He would break his heart to part with 
it!” 

James Shortwinter squared his jaw. 
He had set his heart on possessing the 
Abbot’s chair. “T’ll give you two-hun- 
dred,” he said. 

But Susan Buncle shook her head. “It’s 
Grandfather’s chair,” she repeated. “I 
wouldn’t sell it, not for a thousand 
pounds.” 

“Can I speak to your husband about 
it?” The would-be purchaser felt that 
his hope lay in that direction. 

“T’ve lost my husband,” Susan Buncle 
replied. “I manage the place as best I 
can. It'll be sold up when Grandfather 
goes, but not before. Our Lady’ll see to 
that.” ; 

James Shortwinter paid for his tea. 
For the moment he had to acknowledge 
himself defeated. The coveted chair ap- 
parently possessed three owners. It was 
the Abbot’s chair—hence its market 
value; it was also Mr. Buncle’s great- 
grandfather’s chair, which was obstruc- 
tive from the market point of view; and 
now he was being told that it was “Grand- 
father’s chair” and could not be purchased 
with, so to speak, “vacant possession.” 

It was the first time that James Short- 
winter had come up against a difficulty 
that could not be got over by money. No 
money bribe could serve to dislodge 
Grandfather from the Abbot’s throne. It 
was an absurd state of things. 

James Shortwinter returned home to 
his Tudor Lodge and thought the mat- 
ter out. He was a person of determina- 
tion—he had acquired his fortune by vir- 
tue of that quality. A man of that type 
does not easily give in. It might almost 
be said that a principle was involved. 


HE discovery in the British Museum 

of an old print showing the Abbot of 
Nearminster superintending the com- 
munity penances did not tend to ease mat- 
ters. His chair was depicted with the 
skull and cross-bones carved on its back. 
It was a complete authentication of the 
claims of the chair at Abbot’s Farm. 

James Shortwinter hunted out an ex- 
pert with whom he had had dealings, a 
man whose knowledge of antique furni- 
ture was exhaustive. His reproductions 
were marvels of accuracy—they might 
indeed have been passed off as originals. 
He took the latter to the museum. Then 
he took him out in his car to enjoy a tea 
at Abbot’s Farm and sight of the Ab- 
bot’s chair. The expert pronounced on 
the latter without hesitation. “It be- 
longed to my great-grandfather,” Mr. 
Buncle remarked. 

“And to many others before him,” 
James Shortwinter’s companion re- 
“A verv valuable piece, 


minded him. 
Mr. Buncle.” 

“T pray the Lord that I may die sitting 
in it,” the old man answered. 


“Most 
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folks pray to die in their beds, but I hope’, 
to die in the old chair that my great- 
grandfather died in.” 

“Not so comfortable as a bed,” the 
other remarked. “Don’t you ever have 
to take to your bed, Sir?” 

Susan answered for him. ‘Sometimes 
he does,” she said, “but he’s always for 
getting up again and getting back into his 
old chair. 

“T don’t ail anything but rheumatism,” 
Mr. Buncle said, complacently. Mean- 
while the expert feasted his eyes on the 
contested throne of a line of abbots and 
the ancestral Buncles. He took out his 
notebook and made a sketch of it and of 
the carving on the back. 

“It’s simply preposterous that those 
people can’t be got to give it up,” James 
Shortwinter said, as they walked away 
from the farm. “I would give them any- 
thing that they liked to ask for it.” 

“It would certainly be the gem of your 
collection,” the other agreed. “I could 
make you a chair that would be a fac- 
simile for your Tudor room, but of course 
it wouldn’t be the Abbot’s chair.” 


AMES SHORTWINTER considered 

the proposition. “It might be the next 
best thing,” he said, “but it would not be 
the Abbot’s chair. It couldn’t go into the 
collection.” 

“At any rate it would serve to remind 
you that there was a genuine Abbot’s chair 
likely to come on the market in the not 
too far distant future,” the other re- 
marked. 

James Shortwinter pursed up his lips, 
“T hate waiting,” he said. 

That was the trouble with James Short- 
winter. He had believed that money 
could buy anything and now he had come 
up against something that would not 
yield to it. It would take something more 
than a papal Bull to depose the present 
occupant of the Abbot’s chair. 

Under pressure of circumstances the 
would-be purchaser bided his time. Even 
when the winter came and no teas were 
served he did not lose sight of Abbot's 
Farm. It was necessary to make sure 
that the Abbot’s chair did not come on the 
market at a village sale. There was every 
evidence of money being scarce at Ab- 
bot’s Farm. 

One day when he was strolling in the 
neighborhood he caught sight of a man 
in shabby clericals coming out of the 
farm gate. It was the priest who was 
endeavoring to start a Mass-centre where 
the Abbey had once stood. James Short- 
winter had met him once or twice. He 
accosted him now. 

“T hope there is no one ill at the farm,” 
he said, meaning the exact opposite. 

“Yes, old Mr. Buncle. He’s ill in bed. 
I’ve just been to give him the last sacra- 
ments.” 

“Dear me. I'll call and enquire,” 
James Shortwinter said, alertly. Susan 
Buncle received him in the kitchen, the: 
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parlor being in the condition known as 
Her apologies were quite 
unneeded. 

The Abbot’s chair—vacant—stood by 
the hearth. The cushion had been re- 
moved and the death’s head grinned a 
friendly greeting to the man who had not 
been at pains so far to make himself ac- 
quainted with the message it conveyed. 
“Praised be the Lord God for our sister 
the death of the body” had not been part 
of his philosophy of life. The chair 
looked unusually clean and shiny. So yet 
another occupant had vacated it. The 
grim symbol fitted in with the situation. 

“T hear that Mr. Buncle has received 
the last sacraments,” Mr. Shortwinter 
said. ‘ 

“Yes, the doctor said he might go off 
at any minute—it’s safest to have the 
last sacraments although he may go on 
for years. He’s much better since he’s 
been anointed but the doctor says he 
must keep his bed for another week at 
least.” 

James Shortwinter’s eye was on the 
empty chair. Without doubt old Buncle 
would be back in it within a week and 
sit in it as tightly as ever. A genuine 
abbot’s chair that ought to be in a mu- 
seuni or a good private collection. James 
was annoyed. He had always understood 
that people died when they received the 
last sacraments. Old Buncle would be 
keeping his bed for less than a week and 
his chair for another ten years. That 
was about what it amounted to. 

Susan followed the visitor’s eye. “I’ve 
given the old chair a good scrub,” she 
said. “I’m dreadful afraid it’s got the 
worm in it.” 


HAT must be 
Shortwinter said. 
better be seen to by an expert. 
willingly bear the expense.” 
“Tt would have to be whilst Grand- 
father was in bed,” Susan said. “It would 
kill him to get up and find the chair not 
here.” 
The other reassured her. The whole 
thing could be done in a couple of days— 


stopped,” James 
“The chair had 
I would 


taken away and brought back. James 
Shortwinter had become exceedingly 


alert over the matter. It was natural. 
No fancier likes to see an ancient monu- 
ment like the Abbot’s chair being eaten 
away by worms under his eye, no matter 
in whose possession it may happen to be. 

“We had better not say anything to 
Grandfather,” Susan said. ‘He doesn’t 
even like me scrubbing it. He’s afraid of 
something happening to it.” She smiled. 
“Poor old Granddad !” 

So the matter was arranged, and that 
same afternoon the Abbot’s chair was 
smuggled out of the Abbot’s Farm and 
into Mr. Shortwinter’s roomy touring 
car. A couple of days later the. carven 
symbol of a man’s last end was once more 
presiding over the hearth-place to which 
great - grandfather’s great - grandson 





“T HAVE GIVEN THE OLD CHAIR A GOOD SCRUB,” 


would be tottering in a day or two. 
“Nothing really wrong with him,” the 
doctor had said, cheerily. ‘Rheumatism 
never kills and his heart’s as right as 
ever.” Susan repeated his words to James 
Shortwinter when he fetched the chair, 
and again when it was returned. “He'll 
be sitting in it for many a year to come, 
please God,” she said, “if we can keep 
the old place going.” 

Father Simmons was in high feather. 
The Little Flower and St. Thomas More, 
and possibly St. Joseph, had secured him 
a heavenly windfall. They had raised the 
wind, in short, about his needs for the 
new church and the result had been an 
anonymous gift of a hundred pounds. 
Father Simmons unable to contain him- 
self, set out in search of someone who 
would rejoice with him. He thought of 
Susan Buncle. Her old grandfather was 
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SHE SAID. 


better and up again. He also would 
share in the rejoicing, although old folk 
are not so keen about those things. On 
the way he chanced to meet Mr. Short- 
winter, the millionaire who had shown 
some interest in old Buncle’s illness. The 
man of millions was re-entering his car 
in Nearminster High Street. He politely 
enquired of Father Simmons if he could 
give hima lift. The Father accepted the 
offer and told him his destination. Old 
Buncle was better and up again, in his 
chair, he was only going to pay them a 
friendly visit. The old fellow was good 
for another ten years. 

“His sight’s failing a bit, that’s all,” 
Father Simmons said. 

“Ah, is that so?” James Shortwinter 
didn’t strike his companion as being in 
the best form. Business worries, he sup- 
posed, 











Answered 


By Gladys McKee 


| MADE a prayer for my heart’s desire 
Last night on a bended knee, 

I lit a candle, new and white, 

With a whispered litany. 

The candle burned to a flickering flame 

A stray breeze carried away, 

And the prayer I made for my heart’s desire 

Must have surely gone astray. 

I gave it up as a prayer unheard, 

Oh! Why must Faith despair? 

I found today that my heart's desire 

Fled on the wings of my prayer! 








When they reached Abbot’s Farm 
Father Simmons asked him: 

“Won't you come in, too? Susan turned 
up an old warming-pan in their loft the 
other day. It ought to interest you.” 

The other hesitated. Abbot’s Farm 
seemed to be drawing him like a magnet, 
and it was not the warming-pan. He 
hesitated and was lost. He followed 
Father Simmons out of the car. 

Grandfather Buncle was sitting in his 
chair. He was slightly bent and his eyes 
had a blurred look about them. James 
Shortwinter wondered why he had been 
prevailed upon to come in. “Well, Mr. 
Buncle,” Father Simmons said. “So 
you’re back again in the old chair. They 
say a man is impelled to return to the 
scene of his crimes.” 

James Shortwinter asked himself if 
that were really the case. Not that he 
was suspecting Mr. Buncle of being a 
criminal. 

“Yes, I’m better,” the old man said. 
He ran his hands caressingly along the 
wooden arms. “They’ve been cleaning it 
up,” he said. “Somehow it feels differ- 
ent.” His face was slightly troubled. 

“Some .of the monastic flavor been 
scrubbed out of it,” Father Simmons 
suggested. He glanced sideways at 
James Shortwinter, who didn’t seem to 
possess a sense of humor at the moment. 

“Come now, Grandfather,” Susan said. 
“Did you ever tell Father Simmons the 
story of the trick you played with the old 
chair ?” 


“Trick?” Grandfather repeated, and 








James Shortwinter, who had become pre- 
occupied, looked up. 

The old man’s face lighted up. “Ah, 
yes, of course,” he said. “It was when 
I made the skull eyes and knocked nails 
into the eye-holes. The marks are still 
there. My sight’s not as good as it was 
but I can still feel ’em.” 


E had whisked the cushion off the 

back of the chair. The skull was 
leering at James Shortwinter. He could 
swear it was although it had no eyes to 
turn in his direction. Father Simmons 
produced a toothpick. He thrust it into 
one of the holes measuring the depth that 
the nail had penetrated in the far distant 
days of Grandfather Buncle’s youth. “A 
good two inches,” he said. 

James Shortwinter was taking his size. 
Was the cheery pastor still being face- 
tious ? 

No, the holes were there right enough. 
He could see the marks plainly. 

Old Mr. Buncle gave a low chuckle. 
“T reckon I deserved that thrashing,” he 
said. “My great-grandfather gave it me. 
He was a great man.” He chuckled again, 
and settled himself in the cushions that 
mitigated the rigors of the Abbot’s chair. 
“It’s the old chair, right enough,” he 
said. “Strange I should have got that 
queer feeling.” 

James Shortwinter was standing in the 
“Tudor” chamber that held his collec- 
tion. The collection of genuine antiques, 
that is to say. The entire house was 
furnished in imitation of the period. 
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Before him there 
The back was 


These were originals. 

stood an ancient chair. 
carved, and a death’s-head grinned at him 
from above the symbolic cross-bones. It 
was, in short, as like the chair that he 
had left old Mr. Buncle sitting in as one 


pea is to another. It had but recently 
been transferred to the collection. 

There might have been an abbot’s 
ghost sitting in it, offering no impedi- 
ment to the gaze of the eyeless skull; 
there might have been the ghost of great- 
grandfather Buncle (ghosts have to ar- 
range those matters amongst them- 
selves). It was just possible. James 
Shortwinter made a hasty movement and 
ran his fingers over the hollows of the 
eyes. No, the artist who had achieved 
the reproduction had stopped short at 
that minute detail. 

James Shortwinter breathed a long 
sigh of relief. 

“Yes, grin at me,” he said to the skull. 
“T’ve played a trick on myself instead of 
a dirty one on someone else. And— 
thank the Lord for it.” 

It was a mistake that could easily have 
happened. The two chairs had been placed 
side by side for a comparison when the 
original Abbot’s chair was being “treated 
for the worm”’—an expert really had 
looked at it—but the mistake was—the 
chair which had been returned to Abbot’s 
Farm was the Abbot’s chair. 

Ugh! It had been a vile trick to at- 
tempt on a half-blind old man, The 
worm had got into James Shortwinter’s 
conscience for all that he had tried to 
square it by sending the price of the chair 
—a handsome price—anonymously to the 
fund for the new church. It might have 
aroused suspicions if he had sent it to 
the Buncle establishment. Well, Father 
Simmons had scored, anyway. No, he 
didn’t grudge the money to the priest. It 
had never occurred to him that a dona- 
tion would be acceptable in forwarding 
that spot of Catholic Action. Although 
committed to the axiom that money can 
buy anything, it had never occurred to 
James Shortwinter that it could purchase 
happiness for others. The fact had needed 
pointing out, that was all that was the 
matter. The grim figure of Death could 
not lay its hands on the money that was 
spent in giving happiness. James Short- 
winter looked the skull well in the eye- 
socket. A thought had occurred to him. 
Why not offer Susan Buncle the price 
of the chair—say, two-hundred pounds, 
and waive the question of vacant posses- 
sion? Old Buncle would in all proba- 
bility live another ten years, but that was 
neither here nor there. 

So the facsimile of the Abbot’s chair 
occupies a sufficiently dignified place in 
the dining-room at Tudor Lodge; and 
when the original falls in it will find a 
home, so Father Simmons will tell you, in 
the sacristy of the fine new Catholic 
church that is being built through the 
generosity of an anonymous donor. 
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What Was the Reformation? 


The Reformation was not a Particular Movement. Rather it was a Spirit, Which 
Manifested Itself Chiefly in Rebellion Against a Central Spiritual Authority 


Tue movement generally called the 
“Reformation” deserves a place apart in 
the story of the great heresies; and that 
for the following reasons: 

1. It was not a particular movement 
but a general one, i.e., it did not propound 
a particular heresy which could be de- 
bated and exploded, condemned by the 
authority of the Church, as had hitherto 
been every other heresy or heretical 
movement. Nor did it, after the various 
heretical propositions had been . con- 
demned, set up (as had Mohammedanism 
or the Albigensian movement ) a separate 
religion over against the old orthodoxy. 
Rather did it create a certain separate 
moral atmosphere which we still call 
“Protestantism.” It produced indeed a 
crop of heresies, but not one heresy—and 
its characteristic was that all its heresies 
attained and prolonged a common savor : 
that which we call “Protestantism” today. 

2. Though the immediate fruits of the 
Reformation decayed, as had those of 
every other heresy in the past, yet the dis- 
ruption it had produced remained and the 
main principle—reaction against a united 
spiritual authority—so continued in vigor 
as both to break up our European civili- 
zation in the West and to launch at last 
a general doubt, spreading more and more 
widely. None of the older heresies did 
that, for they were all too definite. Each 
had proposed to supplant or to rival the 
existing Catholic Church; but the Refor- 
mation movement proposed rather to 
dissolve the Catholic Church—and we 
know with what measure success has 
been attained by their effort. 

The most important thing about the 
Reformation is to understand it. Not 
only to follow the story of it stage by 
stage—a process always necessary to the 
understanding of any historical matter— 
but to grasp its essential nature. 

For on this last it is easy for modern 
people to go wrong, and especially the 
modern people of the English speaking 
world. The nations we English speaking 
people know are, with the exception of 
Ireland, predominantly Protestant; and 
yet (with the exception of Great Britain 
and South Africa) they harbor large 
Catholic minorities. 

In that English speaking world (to 
which this present writing is addressed) 
there is full consciousness of what the 
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Protestant spirit has been and what it 
has become in its present modification. 
Every Catholic who is in that English 
speaking world knows what is meant by 
the Protestant temper as he knows the 
taste of some familiar food or drink or 
the aspect of some familiar vegetation. In 
a less degree the large Protestant majori- 
ties—in Great Britain it is an overwhelm- 
ing Protestant majority—have some idea 
of what the Catholic Church is. They 
know much less about us than we know 
about them. That is natural, because we 
proceed from older origins, because we 
are universal where they are regional 
and because we hold a definite philoso- 
phy; whereas they possess rather an in- 
definite, though characteristic, spirit. 
Still, though they know less about us 
than we know about them, they are aware 
of a distinction and they feel a sharp 
division between themselves and our- 
selves. Now, both parties to this state 
of affairs tend to commit a capital histori- 
cal error. They tend to regard Catholi- 
cism on the one side, Protestantism on 
the other, as two mainly opposed reli- 
gious and moral systems, producing op- 
posed and even sharply contrasted moral 
characters in their individual members. 
Théy take this duality for granted even 
in the beginning. Our historians who 
write in English on either side talk of 
so-and-so (even in the early part of the 
sixteenth century) as a “Protestant” and 
so-and-so-other as a “Catholic.” It is 
true that contemporaries also used these 
terms, but they used the words in a very 
different sense and with very different 
feelings. For a whole lifetime after the 
movement called the “Reformation” had 
started, (say from 1520 to 1600) men re- 
mained in an attitude of mind which con- 
sidered the whole religious quarrel in 
Christendom as an Occumenical one. 
They thought of it as a debate in which 
all Christendom was engaged, and on 
which some kind of ultimate decision 
would be taken for all. This decision 
would apply to Christendom as a whole 
and produce a general religious peace. 


T is of first importance to appreciate 
this historical truth. Only a few of 
the most bitter and ardent reformers set 
out to destroy Catholicism as a separate 
existing thing of which they were con- 
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scious and which they hated. Still less 
did most of the Reformers set out to 
erect some other united  counter- 
religion. 

They set out (as they themselves put it 
and as it had been put for a century anda 
half before the great upheaval) “to re- 
form.” They professed to purify the 
Church and restore it to its original vir- 
tues, directness and simplicity. They 
professed in these various ways (and the 
groups of them differed in almost every- 
thing except their increasing reaction 
against unity) to get rid of excrescencies, 
superstitions and historical falsehoods— 
of which, heaven knows, there was a 
multitude for them to attack. 


N the other side, during this period 

of the Reformation, the defense of 
orthodoxy was occupied, not so much in 
destroying a specific thing such as the 
spirit of Protestantism is today, as in re- 
storing unity. For at least sixty years, 
even on to eighty years, more than the 
full active lifetime of even a long-lived 
man, the two forces at work, Reform and 
Conservatism, were of this nature: inter- 
locked, each affecting the other and each 
professing to become universal at last. 

Of course, as time went on, the two 
parties tended to become two hostile 
armies, two separate camps, and at last 
separation was accomplished. What had 
been a united Christendom of the West 
broke into two fragments: the one to be 
henceforward the Protestant Culture, the 
other the Catholic Culture. Each hence- 
forward was to know itself and its own 
spirit as a thing separate from and hostile 
to the other. Each also grew to associate 
its spirit with its own region, or nation- 
ality, or City-State: England, Scotland, 
Hamburg, Zurich and what not. 

After this first phase (which covered, 
naturally enough, about a lifetime) came 
a second phase covering another lifetime. 
If one is to reckon right up to the ex- 
pulsion of the Catholic Stuart kings in 
England, it covered rather more than a 
lifetime—close on one hundred years. 

In this second phase the two worlds, 
Protestant and Catholic, are consciously 
separated and consciously antagonistic 
one to the other. It is a period filled with 
a great deal of actual physical fighting: 
“the Religious Wars” in France and in 
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Sonnet LIII 


(From the Italian of Michelangelo) 
By Helen Grace Smith 


WEET, Lord, would be my prayer if I could pray, 
By power of virtue urged, unto Thee, 
But my unfertile mind lies uselessly, 
Unable to produce from barren clay 
Fruits born of virtue; Thou from day to day 
In bounty sowest seeds of piety, 
Of holy works and just, that these in me 
May germinate where no real part have they. 


No worth have I, but Thou my mind instillest 

With ardent thoughts and, following, I go . 

Along Thy way of beauty, and Thou fillest 

My soul with Thee, and dost Thy footsteps show, 

And my loosed tongue with glorious song Thou thrillest 


That praise of Thee forever more may flow. 








Ireland, above all in the widespread Ger- 
man speaking regions of Central Europe. 
A good deal before this physical struggle 
was over the two adversaries had “crystal- 
lized” into permanent form. Catholic 
Europe had come to accept as apparently 
inevitable the loss of what are now the 
Protestant states and cities. Protestant 
Europe had lost all hope of permanently 
affecting with its spirit that part of 
Europe which had been saved for the 
Faith. The new state of affairs was fixed 
by the main treaties that ended the reli- 
gious wars in Germany (half way be- 
tween 1600 and 1700). But the struggle 
continued sporadically for a good forty 
years more, and parts of the frontiers 
between the two regions were still fluc- 
tuating even at the end of that extra 
period. Things did not finally settle 
down into two permanently separate 
worlds till 1688 in England, or, even, 
1715, taking all Europe together. 


O get the thing clear in our minds, 

it is well to have fixed dates. We may 
take as the origin of the open struggle 
the violent upheaval connected with the 
name of Martin Luther in 1517. By 1600 
the movement as a general European 
movement had fairly well differentiated 
itself into a Catholic, as against a 
Protestant, world, and the fight had be- 
come one as to whether the first or the 
second should predominate, not as to 
whether the one philosophy or the other 


should prevail throughout our civiliza- 
tion. 

The second phase beginning, say, as 
late as 1606 in England was a few years 
earlier on the Continent and ends at no 
precise date, but generally speaking, dur- 
ing the last twenty years of the succeed- 
ing century. It ends in France earlier 
than in England. It ends among the 
German States—for exhaustion more 
than for any other reason—even earlier 
than it ends in France, but one may say 
that the idea of a direct religious struggle 
was fading into the idea of a political 
struggle by 1670 or 1680 or so. The ac- 
tive religious wars filled the first part 
of this phase, ending in Ireland with 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
in Germany a few years earlier, but the 
thing is still thought of as being a reli- 
gious affair as late as 1688 or even two 
or three years later in those parts where 
conflict was still maintained. 

By the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in Cromwell’s time, 1649-1658, 
Great Britain was definitely Protestant, 
and would remain so—though possessed 
of a large Catholic minority. The same 
was true of Holland. Scandinavia had 
long been made Protestant for good and 
all by her rich men, and so were many 
Principalities and States of the German 
Empire, mainly the north. Others 
(mainly in the south) would clearly be 
Catholic for the future—in the main. 

Of the Low Countries (what we now 
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call Holland, and the other half called 
Belgium) the north (Holland) with a 
large Catholic minority would be Protes- 
tant, while the south (Belgium) would 
be Catholic with hardly any Protestant 
element at all. 

The Swiss Cantons divided, much as 
the German States did. Some went 
Catholic, some Protestant. France was to 
be Catholic, in the main, with a powerful 
and wealthy, though not very large, 
Protestant minority. Spain and Portugal 
and Italy had settled down to retain for 
good the traditions of Catholic Culture. 


O we are about to follow the story 

of two successive epochs, gradually 
changing in character. The first, from 
a little before 1520 to about 1600, an 
epoch of universal debate and struggle. 
The second an epoch of clearly opposed 
forces, becoming political as much as 
religious, and more and more sharply de- 
fined into hostile camps. 

When all that was over, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century—1700— 
more than two hundred years ago—there 
came new developments: the spread of 
doubt and an anti-Catholic spirit within 
the Catholic culture itself; while within 
the Protestant culture, where there was 
less definite doctrine to challenge, there 
was less internal division but an increas- 
ing general feeling that religious differ- 
ences must be accepted; a feeling which, 
in a larger and larger number of indi- 
viduals, grew into the, at first, secret and 
later avowed opinion that nothing in re- 
ligion could be certain, and therefore that 
toleration of all such opinions was rea- 
sonable. 

Side by side with this development 
went the political struggle between na- 
tions originally of Catholic culture and 
the regions of the new Protestant culture. 
During the nineteenth century the pre- 
ponderance of power gradually fell to the 
Protestants, led by the two chief anti- 
Catholic powers, England and Prussia, 
symbolized sometimes under their capital 
cities as “London and Berlin.” It has 
been said that “London and Berlin were 
the twin pillars of Protestant domina- 
tion” during the nineteenth century: and 
that judgment was sound. 

This, then, is the general process we 
are about to follow. A lifetime of fierce 
conflict between ideas everywhere; an- 
other lifetime of growing regional sepa- 
ration, becoming more and more a politi- 
cal rather than a religious conflict. Then, 
a century—the eighteenth—of increasing 
skepticism, beneath which the character- 
istics of the Catholic and Protestant cul- 
ture were maintained though hidden. 
Then another century—the nineteenth— 
during which the political struggle be- 
tween the two cultures, Catholic and 
Protestant, was obvious enough and dur- 
ing which the Protestant culture continu- 
ally increased its political power at the 
expense of the Catholic. 
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How Caldey Went Catholic 


The First of Two Articles in Which a Former Anglican Monk Describes His 
Own Conversion and That of the Entire Community of Caldey 


Man Y are the devious ways by which 
converts are drawn into the net of Peter 
the Fisherman. He lures some with 
lines and hooks; but there are some, in- 
cluding myself, who have the more un- 
usual experience of being landed in a 
trawl-net, and dragged on board the apos- 
tolic bark, almost against our will. It is 
over twenty-three years since I was 
“caught,” and this is how it happened. 

I had been brought up in the Church 
of England. On my father’s side my 
relatives and ancestors included numer- 
ous clergymen, not to say canons, deans, 
and even archbishops, so we lived in a 
thoroughly clerical atmosphere. But I 
cannot recall ever having taken the slight- 
est interest in religion until my fifteenth 
year when I was introduced to Anglo- 
Catholicism. I had been sent toa private 
tutor—a country clergyman. The Sun- 
day services in his church were as dreary 
as could be imagined. His theology was 
of the old-fashioned Protestant type. 
His wife belonged to a North of Ireland, 
Orange family and was never tired of 
telling me of the wickedness and gross 
superstitions of the Irish priest-ridden 
peasantry among whom she had been 
born and bred. Maybe it was largely due 
to this that I began to be curious about a 
subject which, hitherto, had never come 
my way. Anyhow, I used to devour 
books to be found in large numbers in my 
tutor’s library, such as The Secret His- 
tory of the Oxford Movement, Priests 
and People in Ireland, not to mention the 
revelations of “escaped” monks, nuns and 
apostate priests. But the effect of this 
literature was exactly the opposite to 
what their authors had intended, and I 
was soon badly bitten with ritualism and 
“Romanism,” and began to feel that there 
was a great deal to be said in favor of 
both. 

Soon after, while I was living at Wind- 
sor, I started to attend the then very 
“advanced” church of Clewer, St. Ste- 
phen’s, much to the anxiety of my rela- 
tives who hinted that it was sure to lead 
me over to Rome sooner or later. And 
they were right, though I little suspected 
it at the time. It was here that I grew ac- 
customed to a generous use of incense, 
gorgeous vestments, altar lights and sol- 
emn “Gregorian chants.”? The externals 
ef Catholicism had got hold of me and 
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henceforth I had no use for the dull serv- 
ices in the churches attended by my 
relatives. 

Another stimulus was the chance read- 
ing of the Life of Fr. Ignatius, the monk 
of Llanthony, by the Baroness de Ber- 
touch. I blush to think how this flamboy- 
ant piece of religious biography could 
have appealed to me so much, but at the 
age of seventeen one is not so critical of 
literary style as at forty-seven. It intro- 
duced me to Anglican monasticism, and 
led the way to my becoming an associate 
of an Anglican community—the Bene- 
dictines of Painsthorpe, Yorkshire—a 
few months later. But I think it was in 
the Church Times that I first heard of 
these Protestant monks, for I saw an ad- 
vertisement of their new quarterly maga- 
zine, Pax, and I immediately decided to 
order the seven back numbers. I became 
violently affected with what can only be 
called monastic fever. I read and re-read 
the history of this religious community 
whose origin went back so far as 1892, 
when a certain young medical student 
named Benjamin Carlyle, was clothed as 
an oblate of St. Benedict by the chaplain 
of the Anglican Benedictine nuns at 
Twickenham. Two years later, having 
gathered around him a small band of like- 
minded youths, he took a house in the 
slums of the Isle of Dogs, which became 
a centre of parish work under the direc- 
tion of the local clergy. 


N 1897 Brother Aelred, as he was by 

then called, having made a two years 
novitiate, was “solemnly professed” on 
the written authority of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Temple, in the chapel 
of Malling Abbey, whither the nuns from 
Twickenham had removed. This was a 
notable event and created a flutter of ex- 
citement in Anglo-Catholic circles, being 
the first officially recognized profession 
of a monk in the “restored order of 
St. Benedict in the Church of England.” 
In 1899 the members of the little commu- 
nity, who felt more and more that their 
vocation was “not to do a work, but to 
live a life,” moved from East London and 
eventually took possession of a small cot- 
tage near Milton Abbas in Dorset. 

In 1902, after a year on Caldey Island, 
off the coast of Pembrokeshire, during 
which time Archbishop Temple approved 
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of Brother Aelred’s election ag abbot of 
the community, they settled at Pains- 
thorpe, in a house placed at their disposal 
by the late Lord Halifax. Twelve months 
later the ceremony of Brother Aelred’s 
blessing and installation as abbot was 
performed by the Bishop of Fond-du-Lac, 
Wisc., with the permission of the Arch- 
bishop of York, Dr. Maclagan. The 
following year Abbot Aelred went to 
America, where he received Anglican or- 
ders in the diocese of Fond-du-Lac, thus 
surmounting difficulties which would 
have been almost insuperable if he had 
tried to get ordained in England. The 
community continued to prosper and in- 
crease in vocations until, at the time I 
eventually became associated with them, 
it numbered eighteen monks. 


AVING absorbed and digested the 

contents of the seven numbers of Par 
I felt I must lose no time in showing my 
support of a movement for which I 
had such whole-hearted sympathy and 
which appealed so strongly to my youth- 
ful imagination. There was nothing else 
to be done but to become a member of the 
confraternity which had been founded at 
Painsthorpe in order to link up friends 
with the monastery. 

The next issue of Pax told of the re- 
moval of the community to Caldey Island, 
which had been given them by an anony- 
mous benefactor. In imagination I saw 
the remote spot where in far-off times the 
praise of God was sung, while passions 
warred around, and whence the sailor- 
monks told forth the glorious Gospel of 
the Grace of God, and by their lives com- 
mended it to a wider world than theirs; 
and I longed to stand on those lofty cliffs 
and to gaze on the lovely land and sea- 
scape stretching far away to America and 
the open ocean. To me this tiny island in 
the far West was another Patmos, Athos, 
Iona, or Lindesfarne, and I regarded its 
return to monastic ownership asa sure 
proof of the Catholicity of the Church of 
England ; for how, I asked myself, could 
a flourishing body of purely contempla- 
tive monks take root in any communion 
that was not a part of the Universal 
Church of Christ? 

But I had to wait four years longer be- 
fore I could satisfy these longings. As a 
member of the Confraternity of the Bene- 
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dictines of Caldey I now took my Catholi- 
cism very seriously. But I was not infre- 
quently guilty of attending “schismatic” 
places of worship, and you might often 
have seen a certain red-haired youth 
piously saying his prayers in the Jesuit 
churches of Bournemouth and Boscombe, 
or putting up votive candles in the little 
Italian mission that had invaded the An- 
glican parish of Branksome. I suppose 
I must have been about sixteen when I 
started the practice of reciting the Brevi- 
ary offices every day. 

I would not have it supposed that my 
religious preoccupations were simply ex- 
ternal and ritualistic. I was indeed suffi- 
ciently inquiring after metaphysical truth 


to be badly bitten by the claims of The- 
osophy (falsely so-called) and for awhile 
was an admirer of Mrs. Besant and 
Madame Blavatsky. This did not affect 


my attendance at High Anglican 
churches, for the theology of Anglo- 
Catholicism is, I found, almost as adapt- 
able as Theosophy itself. A more healthy 
sign, but less understandable in one of 
my upbringing, was the attraction for me 
of the great mystical writers, from the 
pseudo-Dionysius and Plotinus to Jacob 
Beohme, Blessed Angela of Foligno, and 
William Law. .Huysmans was naturally 
a favorite author, the descriptions of 
monasticism in En Route, and L’Oblat 
being read over and over again. I used 
also to read’a great many controversial 
works regarding the Roman claims, for 
even at the age of sixteen my faith in 
\nglicanism had. begun to waver and 
needed constant bolstering up. 


EANWHILE TI had-become a stu- 
dent at the college of the Architec- 
tural Association in. London where I 
spent two years. In the summer of 1907 I 
joined some members of our sketching- 
club on a cycling tour in Normandy. This 


was my first trip abroad. I lost my heart 
to Normandy, and many sketchbooks 
were filled with drawings of Junieges, S. 
Georges de Boscherville, and the fascinat- 
ing old churches along the valley of the 
Seine. But what I enjoyed more than the 
architecture was the novel sensation of 
being in a Catholic country for the first 
time. I went to Mass daily, no doubt to 
the surprise of my fellow students, ex- 
cept that by this time they were used to 
my odd whims. And on the Sunday we 
spent in Rouen I disappeared all day, 
assisting with huge delight at High Mass 
and Vespers in the Cathedral, following 
the then strange ceremonies of the Roman 
rite in a Paroissien that I had bought 
there with this in view. 


URING my first year in London, 

I lodged in a house of the St. 
Dunstan’s Society, an organization which 
had been founded some time before 
for making vestments and church furni- 
ture of a definitely English type. Its lead- 
ing spirit was the Rev. Percy Dearmer, 
now canon of Westminster, in whose par- 
ish the house was situated, and whose 
church, St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, was 
at that time a Mecca for those Anglo- 
Catholics who were disgusted at the mere 
copying of Roman usages that had so long 
held sway in most ritualistic circles, and 
who were trying to evolve a ceremonial 
that would be at once loyal to the Book 
of Common Prayer and at the same time 
be traditional. Dr. Dearmer had become 
the recognized high-priest of this move- 
ment—“British Museum religion” its de- 
tractors termed it. 

During that year I became a regular 
worshipper at this church and loved 
dressing up in apparelled alb and amice 
and taking part in High Mass or Solemn 
Evensong as thurifer or taperer (as they 
comically called a candle-carrier). But 
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there were moments when I wearied of 
all this exquisite externalism that some- 
how struck me as unreal, and I would go 
off to the big Dominican church on Hay- 
erstock Hill, where in a business-like and 
matter-of-fact atmosphere I seemed to 
find something that was lacking in all the 
aesthetic perfection at St. Mary’s. Ney- 
ertheless, it would be quite wrong to 
suppose that the parish of St. Mary’s, 
Primrose Hill, was merely a centre of 
a particular type of ritualism. It was 
also a stronghold of the Christian Social 
Union and The Church Socialist League, 
and among the many interesting men I 
met during that year were G. K. Ches- 
terton, the Rev. Conrad Noel and Joseph 
Clayton. 

After the summer holidays of 1907, I 
did not return to Hampstead but took up 
my residence at the London House of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- 
monly known as the Cowley Fathers since 
their headquarters is at Cowley, near 
Oxford and well known among Episco- 
palians in America.) To all intents and 
purposes I was now living a regular mon- 
astic existence, for I used to assist at 
nearly all the offices that were said by 
the community in their chapel and heard 
one or two “Masses” daily. Meals were 
eaten in silence in the refectory at bare 
oak tables, while a book was read aloud. 
On Sundays I was allowed to join the 
members at their recreation. I have had 
a pretty wide experience of religious com- 
munities, both Anglican and Catholic, and 
in none of them have I ever come across 
such whole-hearted devotion both to the 
letter and the spirit of their rule as among 
these grave and kindly members of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist. 


Y religious needs found a some- 

what eclectic expression during that 
period. I think I had now come to regard 
the Church of England as a kind of sev- 
ered limb of the Universal Church, and 
I wanted to be in as close touch with the 
other limbs as was humanly possible. So 
on Sundays I would make my communion 
at one of the early “Masses” in the com- 
munity chapel at St. Edward’s House, 
celebrated according to the rite of the 
Book of Common Prayer. Then I would 
make my way across the parks to Bays- 
water, where in the Greek Orthodox 
church of the Holy Wisdom in Moscow 
Road I would follow the unfamiliar 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. Some- 
times I would attend the old Slavonic 
version of this same Liturgy at the Rus- 
sian Embassy chapel. On my return to 
my monastic home in Westminster, hav- 
ing dined in the refectory and joined the 
community in choir for None, I would 
hurry off to Westminster Cathedral for 
Vespers and Benediction; then to com- 
plete this full Sunday I would more often 
than not attend Solemn Evensong at 
the neighboring church of St. Matthew, 
Great Peter Street, followed up with 
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October, 1936 


Compline in the Cowley chapel before 
retiring to bed. All this sounds like mere 
religiosity, but I think there is no doubt 
I was genuinely seeking for a “godly, 
righteous and sober life,” which ulti- 
mately I found in that doctrine of the 
union in Christ’s mystical body of all 
bona fide Christians which has full, coher- 
ent and consistent expression in the 
Catholic and Roman Church alone. 

I had been convinced in my own mind 
for over a year that I should not be happy 
until I had tested my vocation with the 
Benedictines of Caldey Island. Eventu- 
ally I summoned up my courage to tell my 
father of what was in my mind. As I 
was still under age, his permission was 
necessary before I could take this step. 
He was more than kind, considering his 
own religious views. He said that he 
felt every young man ought to do what 
he felt right, and that he would not offer 
any definite opposition ; only hoping that 
I should find I was mistaken if I actually 
tried the life that attracted me so keenly. 
So, having written to the Abbot, I left 
London in Holy Week, 1910. It was a 
bright spring day, and as the train passed 
along the coast of South Wales, I beheld 
the historic Isle of Caldey rising out of 
the ocean far away to the west. 


ALDEY Island, which was to be my 

home for the next fourteen years, 
lies two and a half miles to the south of 
Tenby off the coast of Pembrokeshire. 
It is a mile and a quarter long and seven- 
eighths of a mile in greatest breadth. Its 
history goes back to remote antiquity. 
Excavations have brought to light traces 
of human habitation in prehistoric days, 
but not until the sixth century, A.D., have 
we any definite records of its past. For 
it was then that the island was colonized 
by some monks from the Celtic monastery 
of Llantwit Major in Glamorganshire, 
among whom were Saints Iltyd, Samson, 
Gildas, Paul of Leon, Dyfrig and David, 
and many another who afterwards sailed 
across the sea and evangelized what is 
now Brittany. 

Today Caldey Island is dominated by 
the strange, fantastic group of monastic 
buildings which form the modern abbey. 
They adjoin a row of workmen’s cottages 
which housed the community when I first 
landed on the island in 1910. The white 
rough-coat walls form a strong contrast 
to the red roof, turret and spires. An un- 
kind critic once remarked that they be- 
long to the “Hollywood cinema studio” 
style of architecture! Some have sug- 
gested that the inspiration is Tyrolean, 
others Garden City. Most of the inhabi- 
tants of the island had dwelt there for 
generations and were employed on the 
farm or earned their living as fisher- 
men, 

But enough of topographical and his- 
torical descriptions. I will now go on 
to say something about Caldey Island 
and its life twenty-four years ago when 
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THE OLD PRIORY ON THE ISLE OF CALDEY, BUILT IN THE 13TH CENTURY ON THE 


SITE OF THE 6TH CENTURY CELTIC MONASTERY. 


I found myself staying at its Guest House. 

The latter, was a popular rendezvous 
for Anglo-Catholic clergymen and lay- 
men, and it was nearly always full of vis- 
itors, especially in the summer. Among 
the guests that summer was a fair sprin- 
kling of American and Colonial bishops 
and dignitaries. The ecclesiastical posi- 
tion and type of churchmanship of the 
visitors varied considerably, and in your 
preliminary conversation you had to be 
tactful, for you could never be sure how 
far they had advanced on the path to 
Rome. One’s right-hand neighbor at 
table might openly proclaim his belief in 
papal infallibility, while he on the left 
might not have got so far as even an 
indirect invocation of the Saints. Here 
one man would be opposing the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation, which someone 
else across the table would be eagerly de- 
fending. Another would be an ardent 
promoter of Anglican and Eastern union, 
and the next a violent pro-Roman. Some 


NOTE THE LEANING TOWER, 


would be orthodox, old-fashioned High 
Churchmen ; others the last word in het- 
erodox Modernism. In that curious con- 
course of male visitors, clerical and lay, 
you never knew whom you might meet. 
If you were asked to serve “Mass,” you 
were never quite sure what rite would 
be used. Some clergymen used the Book 
of Common Prayer, and one or two the 
Roman Missal in Latin; but the majority 
employed a large variety of adaptations 
of either the Roman or the Sarum litur- 
gies in English. To have been at Caldey 
was the ambition of many a young ritual- 
ist at that period ; for nowhere else in the 
Anglican communion had one the oppor- 
tunity of assisting at services celebrated 
in Latin, and of following the Roman 
Missal without expurgations, If the com- 
parison is not frivolous, these enthusiasts 
were rather like devoted Wagnerians who 
make pilgrimages to Bayreuth in order 
to hear The Ring without cuts. 

On the other hand, there were many 
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who were drawn to Caldey by a real spir- 
itual need of the higher form of religious 
life which the purely contemplative ideals 
of the community stood for. Caldey was 
to them the home where they found that 
peace which their souls were thirsting 
after. It must not be imagined that the 
island was merely the Mecca of ritualistic 
“spikes,” for that would be to have a 
totally false impression. And this atmos- 
phere I have been describing was beyond 
the orbit of the life of the community. 
The brethren might meet a few specially 
invited guests on Sundays at recreation; 
but, unless their work brought them of 
necessity into direct touch with the guest- 
house, the guest-house might have been 
a thousand miles away. 


UCH, then, were my surroundings 

when I found myself there on the 
afternoon of Tuesday in Holy Week, 
1910. On the evening after my ar- 
rival, I found myself sitting in the old 
village church assisting for the first time 
in my life at the office of Tenebrae, and 
listening to Anglican monks chanting 
Latin. On Maundy Thursday an altar 
of repose was set up in the schoolroom, 
for want of other accommodation; and 
owing to the lack of space for visitors in 
the temporary chapel of the monastery, 
I was unable to be present at any of the 
monastic Good Friday services. 

I went to bed early on Easter Eve. I 
remember being awakened soon after one- 
thirty, and creeping out of the guest- 
house so as not to arouse other visitors. 
The paschal moon had risen, and the 
whole island was bathed in its light. The 
only sound was the quiet breaking of the 
waves on the shore of Priory Bay. Then 
quite suddenly the silence of the night 
was broken by the bells from the tower 
of the still unfinished new church. I 
hurried on and entered the room which 
had done duty as the abbey church of 
Caldey ever since the community had 
moved into the row of workmen’s cot- 
tages which served them as a monastery 
till 1912. The brethren were already 
assembled in their stalls. Someone 
handed me a breviary open at the Matins 
of Easter Day. The abbot gave the sig- 
nal, the monks stood up, bowed low for 
the introductory Pater, Ave, Credo, and 
then, after Domine labia mea aperies had 
thrice been repeated, I was listening en- 
thralled to that marvellous paschal invi- 
tatory, Surrexit Dominus vere, alleluia. 
Psalm followed psalm; then long lessons 
from Holy Scripture and the Fathers, 
interspersed with those jewels of theo- 
logical devotion, the responsories, which 
were sung to plain chant of an extremely 
elaborate character. Then the Te Deum, 
and the climax of Matins in the monastic 
rite—the solemn chanting of the Gospel 
of the day by the abbot. Lauds followed 
immediately, and at last, after two hours 
of this feast of liturgical worship, I re- 
turned to the guest-house in the grey light 


of early dawn. Later on in the morning, 
Pontifical High Mass was sung in the 
village church, and in the afternoon I 
was invited to recreation with the com- 
munity, the first opportunity I had had 
of meeting and talking to any of the 
monks, 

I was told that as I had come to Caldey 
with the intention of seeing if I had a 
vocation, it would be better if I moved 
up from the guest-house to the monastery 
the following day, so that I would have 
the chance of actually sharing in the life 
of the brethren. I arrived in time for 
supper on Easter Monday, and [I still re- 
call vividly every detail of my first Bene- 
dictine meal. The refectory was formed 
out of the four south roonis of two of the 
cottages which then made up the mon- 
astery. There was a pleasant, rather 
Franciscan austerity and simplicity about 
it: bare boards with a strip of coconut 
matting down the centre of the floor. 
(How well I got to know every inch of 
those boards, having to go down on my 
knees every Saturday morning to scrub 
them!) The wooden tables were bare 
also, and scrubbed white like the floor. 
In front of each place stood a water jug, 
a wooden platter, a napkin folded around 
a knife and wooden fork and spoon, on 
which, bowl downwards, lay the shallow 
two-handled cup of monastic use. The 
meal of course was eaten in silence, ex- 
cept for the voice of the reader. After 


Compline I was taken up to the dormitory. 


In those far-off days, the monks of Caldey 
did not occupy separate cells, but slept 
in a common dormitory divided by white 
curtains. I had been allotted what was 
known as a “gangway cell” from the fact 
that everyone had to pass through it on 
the way: through the dormitory. The 
beds consisted of straw mattresses laid 
on boards, comfortable enough when one 
got used to them; in fact, I eventually 
preferred sleeping on them to anything 
else. 

But. when they were newly filled 
with fresh straw they resembled nothing 
so much as huge round bolsters, and 
there was always the danger of rolling 
off onto the floor. If you have ever 
slept on straw you will know what a pleas- 
ant, farm-yardy sort of smell it has, and 
what a nice, crunchy sound it makes as 
you turn over. 


HE outside cells having access to 

the windows were reserved for the 
senior monks, novices and postulants hav- 
ing to put up with the inconveniences of 
the inside ones. And they were incon- 
venient.. If the monk who lived opposite 
drew his curtain, you could not see prop- 
erly to read, especially on a dull winter 
afternoon, for we had to do all our study 
and reading in these quarters where real 
privacy was unknown. However, it was 
all good training in the long run for it 
made the miaor discomforts of life easy 
things te put up with. 


THE *f SIGN 


I shall describe the actual routine of 
the Anglican monastic life at Caldey fur- 
ther on. Having managed to put up with 
the “gangway cell” for a whole week, I 
felt more and more convinced that I 
wanted nothing else in the world so much 
as to be allowed to enter the novitiate, | 
had several long talks with the abbot and 
my future prefect, and it was decided 
that I should come back as a postulant 
at the end of July, when my course of 
studies at the Architectural Association 
would be completed. 


N July 31, I said good-bye to my 

family, and started for Caldey to 
begin my three months’ probation: as a 
postulant. I arrived late in the evening. 
The community had finished supper, and 
the bell was ringing for Compline as I 
made my way up from the steamer to the 
monastery. The new chapel had been 
opened since my last visit in April, and I 
was much impressed with its feeling of 
spaciousness after the small room in 
which the monks had been crowded to- 
gether at Easter. I sat in the gallery and 
looked down on the black-cowled figures 
in the shadowy half light of the choir 
stalls as they chanted the already familiar 
and unchanging psalms of monastic Com- 
pline. Once again I listened to the prayer 
being said pro famulo tuo Frederico, that 
nightly commemoration of Archbishop 
Temple. And I recalled what I had just 
been reading in the last number of Pax, 
where the writer referred to the “stu- 
pendous task” that Abbot Aelred had 
accomplished in “reviving the Benedic- 
tine life within the Church of England 
after close on four hundred years.” 

I made my way down the narrow stairs 
and passed through the church with its 
great gilded reredos of our Lady Stella 
Maris, before which hung the silver-gilt 
pyx veiled in white, and so up to the 
dormitory. And before I got into bed I 
stood at the open window (for this time 
I had not been given a “gangway cell”) 
and watched the lighthouse casting its 
protecting rays across the ocean. From 
the flower beds below rose up the mingled 
scent of white nicotine and purple night- 
stock, and while I listened to the far-off 
murmur of the sea breaking on the shore 
my thoughts, if not my actual words, were 
Domine, bonwm est nos hic esse. And 
to my mind came the opening words of 
our nightly intercessions. They were 
adopted from the seventeenth century col- 
lect in the “Form of Prayer for Use at 
Sea” that is to be found in the Anglican 
Book of Common Prayer. “O Eternal 
Lord God, Who alone spreadest out the 
heavens and rulest the raging of the sea, 
Who has compassed the water with 
bounds until day and night come to an 
end: be pleased to receive into Thy al- 
mighty and most merciful protection Thy 
servants who go down to the sea in ships 
and do business in great waters. . . .” 

(Concluded next month) 
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By Jochim Beckes, C.P., Wuki, Hunan 





We Are Encouraged 


Last year we wrote to THE SIGN of 
our Campaign for Christ in Supu. What 
we did then was a novelty in Mission 
methods and caused much favorable com- 
ment in China and the United States. 
Many were the letters of congratulation 
we received from bishops and mission- 
aries in China, with requests for further 
information about our work and what 
success we had with our novel way of 
saving souls. The interest aroused by our 
work among clergy and laity in the 
States was surprising. Therefore we feel 
Tue Sicn readers will be interested in 
hearing more about our Campaigning 
for Christ. 

During our first campaign of ten 
weeks last summer, 24 localities were 
visited, 91 talks given and over 15,000 
adult pagans for the first time heard 
something of the God Who made them. 
More than 3500 people received medical 
help during this period. 

What was the result of this work? 
First of all it advertised the Catholic 
Church. It made us known to the people 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Supu district. These good simple Chi- 
nese country people always gréet the 
priest now as Sen-fu (spiritual father) 
and by their smilg and conversation show 
they are no longer in dread of meeting or 
speaking to a foreigner. It has been 
amusing at times to hear a pagan who 
chanced to hear something about the 
Catholic religion explain away the fears 


By Raphael Vance, C.P. 


his friend has of the foreigner and the 
foreign religion. 
“Don’t you know,” he'll say, “that our 
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Buddhist religion is foreign ; it came from 
India, and outside of certain places in 
Asia it is unknown? This religion of 
the Lord of Heaven (Catholic religion) 
is found everywhere. The other night 
the Sen-fu explained this to us. He said 
the sun that was shining here today is 
now in America (for when we Chinese 
have night the foreigners in America 
have day). Yet the foreigners do not 
say the sun belongs to them, any more 
than we Chinese claim it’s part of China. 
So the Sen-fu said the Catholic religion 
was like the sun; it belonged to every- 
body.” 

“Tl am surprised,” said the other fellow. 
“But do these people adore the sun?” 

“No, not at all, for that was made by 
someone else. It had a beginning and 
the Sen-fu says that only the Lord of 
Heaven who founded their religion al- 
ways was and always will be. He alone 
is the true God. He loves us all and is 
our Great Father and Mother, and His 
religion teaches us what we must do to 
please Him. Just like the sun that makes 
no distinction among the countries where 
it shines, so whether we are Chinese or 
Americans or French or English—or 
even Japanese—we are all the children 
of the Lord of Heaven. This religion 
that the Sen-fu preaches tells us how to 
love and serve Him, how to avoid hell 
and be happy in the next life.” 

The second result of our campaign was 
that it broke down much prejudice. Many 









































fTHE CLASS OF CATECHUMENS—PAGANS WHO ARE PREPARING FOR BAPTISM——AT THE PASSIONIST MISSION IN SUPU. 
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DURING THE 


NCE OF FR. RAPHAEL VANCE, C.P. (wHO IS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR MEDICAL TREATMENT AT THIS WRITING ) THE MIS- 
IS IN CHARGE OF THE TWO PRIESTS WHO ARE IN THE FRONT CENTER OF THE GROUP—FATHERS DOMINIC LANGEN- 


icans are surprised when they hear 
there is any adverse feeling on the 
f the Chinese toward a missionary 
has left home and country and dear 
\ Chinese might reply when told 

a thing—if he believed the state- 
t at all—“We didn’t ask him to come 





member in China the poor unedu- 


i native who never before saw a for- 
or only knew about him as a 

1 devil” is not at all anxious to 
uch a one or to have any dealings 
him. Just as many Americans are 
lly fear of meeting or speaking to 
se, so in China the people are 

in meeting a foreigner and often 
approach have small children 
eaming into their homes. In go- 
bout the country side preaching and 


king care of the sick, the Chinese are 


hing us, and being of a practical 

of mind draw their own conclu- 

[hey see we are preaching religion 

ourselves or our country; that we 

like themselves, adopt their customs, 

their language, endure the same 

und heat and fatigue—all for their 

helping their bodies by giving 

ine and caring for the sick, and by 

ng them to know, love and serve God 
nxious to save their souls. 

the Chinese notice is done 

ta salary or any earthly reward— 

th no complaint—so that they 

rced to admit there is something in 

ion that can do such things. Many 
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a time a father or mother is deathly sick 
or perhaps an only son is at death’s door. 
The priest visits the sick person giving 
the needed medicine, offering advice— 
perhaps giving the wherewith to buy 
some needed nourishing food. When the 
loved one recovers, or even though he 
die, can those near and dear forget the 
kindness and unselfishness of the mission- 
ary? Many a lasting friendship has been 
formed from such contacts; yes, and 
such charity has often been the door to 
the Faith. 


HE third result of preaching in the 

streets, schools and temples was the 
most consoling and encouraging. It was 
the nineteen adult conversions and bap- 
tisms—the direct result of our work and 
campaign. There are many others who 
are studying doctrine who are not yet 
deemed ready for baptism, who are also 
the fruit of our efforts in the country. 
I am not mentioning the many small 
children who were baptised with their 
parents, nor the many adults and infants 
who were made children of God and 
heirs of heaven shortly before their 
deaths. 

Need more be said to show that our 
novel way of reaching out for the souls 
of the Chinese has been successful? In- 
deed we’re encouraged. Not only did 
we make a ten week’s campaign in Supu, 
but it became part and parcel of our work. 
The phonograph and our medicine kit 
went along with the priest each time he 


visited the out-stations. It become so 
much part of our program that when 
weather conditions, or the presence of 
bandits in the vicinity, or our being 
driven from the district for a few months 
by the Communists prevented it we felt 
we were not doing all our duty. 

It is always a delight to visit these little 
country towns and villages, to meet the 
good simple people with their ready smile, 
twinkling eyes and keen wit. They know 
us now, having visited them many times 
and they remember some kind word or 
good advice or perhaps the medicine that 
restored their loved ones from sickness 
to health. The children run to meet us, 
knowing we have music in a box and will 
do them no harm, as foreign devils are 
supposed to. 

We are housed in some school or per- 
haps a temple. To make sure that the 
inhabitants know we are in town, often 
a crier is sent through the village ringing 
the school-bell telling them the Catholic 
show has arrived. Many times we had 
our music, and doctrine talk out in the 
open and it is not unusual to have the 
boys climb a tree to have a better view. 
Our phonograph (music box) causes no 
end of merriment, for no sooner has the 
first record been put on than the crowd 
gathers to hear the strange tune of some 
jazz orchestra. We alternate this foreign 
“noise” with the ever welcome strains of 
Chinese music that will out-jazz any jazz 
from the States. 

After a half hour of entertainment— 
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the serious part of the work begins. The 
priest always gives the introduction talk, 
informing the people who they are and 
from whence they came and for what pur- 
pose. “We are the Catholic priest and 
catechists,” he tells them, “and have 
come to visit your honorable village to 
help you. We know in this place at the 
present time there are many sick people 
and no doctor to administer to them. 
Most of you are too poor to bring a doc- 
tor from the big city or to buy the neces- 
sary medicines. During our three days 
stay with you we will give remedies for 
those unwell. If the sick cannot call at 
the temple where we are stopping, let us 
know and we will gladly go to visit them 
and do all in our power to help them. 
Now you know besides your body’ you 
have a soul. Your body is mortal and 
therefore will eventually die but your 
soul is immortal; that is, it will live for- 
ever. Therefore, like the great Confucius, 
you too are anxious to seek knowledge of 
the most important things of life rather 
than waste time with the bubbles of non- 
sense. So tonight we will tell you some- 
thing about your soul, and how to make 
your future life happy.” 


HUS the priest with a few words pre- 

pares his audience for the particular 
talk of the evening, promising if they 
are quiet during the discourse, there 
will be more music afterwards. Accord- 
ing to the locality the evening attendance 
varies from one to three and four hundred 
adults. We do not count the children 
present. We have tried to get the listen- 
ers to ask the speaker some questions, 
but with little results. They are too polite 
to interrupt. Thus we had to manufac- 
ture our hecklers. This we did by hav- 
ing one of our own crowd put on the act. 
Generally when the phonograph was in 
full swing during the second concert of 
the evening, there was a commotion as 
our heckler pushed his way to the front 


of the crowd and shouted, “Say, Prior- 
born, you said something that does not 
agree with what our great Confucius 
tells us.” 


ITH this excitement the music is 

stopped and the listeners, annoyed 
at the interruption and moved by curi- 
osity to see how the argument will turn 
out, draw closer and with open mouths 
listen attentively to the pros and cons. 
Of course the objection is always ar- 
ranged to bring out stronger some point 
of the evening’s discourse. And when 
finally the objection is cleared up, the 
audience by the nodding of their heads 
show their approval—and a sly smile as 
though to say, that objector was certainly 
dumb not to know the answer. 

So well did the heckler part of the 
evening program go over that on several 
occasions an Official who was present 
apologized to the priest, saying, “Sen-fu, 
I am sorry this thing happened; you 
know we are only ignorant country 
people. -Pay no attention to that igno- 
ramus.” Not to make the official “lose 
face” we would leave him in bliss, and 
have a good laugh among ourselves at 
the heckler who was often a catechist 
with a much better education than the 
official. 

During our first year the talks were 
generally about first principles—the ex- 
istence of a Supreme Being, the Creator 
and His creatures, the need of religion, 
the one true religion, the contrast be- 
tween this true religion and Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism and Protestant- 
ism, and the refutation of the errors and 
superstitions prevalent in China. Our 
second year we are dealing more with 
Christ and the proofs of His Divinity 
and the Church He founded. And while 
the phonograph is still an attraction, yet 
if we had a stereopticon and were able 
to show on the screen scenes from the 
life of Christ it would be a great help to 
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us and work wonders for our child-like 
audiences who would be more deeply 
impressed and instructed. Perhaps some 
of THe SIGN readers can come to our 
assistance in this respect. We have no 
electricity in our part of China, so that 
any projector or magic lantern must be 
operated with kerosene oil. People in 
the U. S. think nothing of spending fifty 
cents or a dollar to see a movie that more 
often than not draws the soul from God 
and does immeasurable damage to the 
morals of the audience. In China we 
could use a projector for the instruction, 
edification and salvation of immortal 
souls. A few donations from THE SIGN 
readers would make this possible. 

Another need we have in reference to 
this work carried on in the Supu District 
is medical help. The Christians of the 
Mission ina fine spirit of Catholic Action 
have been doing much by their offerings 
each Sunday. If our total. collection 
equals $2.00 a week (and this is Chinese 
money—about 60c. American currency), 
it can readily be understood such will not 
pay for the cost of medicine, salves, oint- 
ments, bandages, etc., when we take care 
of an average of 300 cases a week. Most 
of the remedies are prepared locally by 
the priest and a catechist who is a Chi- 
nese doctor, but even so, 60c. doesn’t be- 
gin to cover the costs, 


E assured a donation to help this 

Campaign for Christ and Souls, by 
assisting us to get a stereopticon or pur- 
chase medicines will be most gratefully 
received and abundantly rewarded by Al- 
mighty God. All who read these lines 
can help too, and that is by prayer, pray- 
ing God to shower His abundant grace 
on our poor Chinese, that their eyes may 
be opened and their wills moved to ac- 
cept the gift of Faith and that the mis- 
sionaries have the health and courage to 
carry on. I am sure you will do that, 
and that’s why we’re encouraged. 


Experience Teaches 


“ 

_ take a long walk this after- 
noon,” Father Marcellus said to Father 
Justin and me. We could not refuse the 
invitation, for the bright sunshine, and 
the warm spring air was a treat after 
months of dreary winter weather. More- 
over, it was our first spring in China, and 
we desired to see the hills of Hunan, 
noted for their beauty in springtime. 

In the course of our hike, we chanced 
upon a Chinese gentleman who was 
traveling our way. A conversation was 
struck up, and the three of us began to 
use the best words in our meagre Chinese 
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vocabulary. After conversing with the 
stranger for a quarter of an hour or so, 
our pet words and phrases began to run 
short, and we found ourselves quite em- 
barrassed. However, the situation re- 
lieved itself, when the gentleman pointed 
to a house situated on a hill in the dis- 
tance, and we understood, more by his 
gestures, than by his words, that he was 
the owner. 

With the characteristic politeness of 
the Chinese people, he invited us in to 
have tea with him. Well, no harm in a 
cup of tea. So we very graciously ac- 


ceded to his wishes, entered the crude 
dwelling, and took our place on stools 
arranged in semi-circle fashion in a fairly 
large-size room. Tea was served imme- 
diately, we sipped it, looked at one an- 
other, and laid our cups down beside us. 
The beverage was cold, bitter, and un- 
palatable. We did not want to drink it, 
and yet to refuse was a breach of eti- 
quette. What we feared most was, that 
the tea might not have been made of boil- 
ing water. For the foreigner in China 
runs a chance of contracting disease in 
drinking water that has not first been 
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purified or boiled. What would we do? 

An idea flashed through our minds 
just as the host was leaving the room. 
One of our group quickly took two cups 
of the tea, threw it on the dirt floor in the 
corner ; took the third full cup of tea, and 
divided the contents evenly among the 
three. I imagine our host felt quite flat- 
tered when he returned and saw us bow- 
ing and smiling and giving the impres- 
sion that we enjoyed our refreshing 
drink. He politely offered us more, but 
we more politely refused. All the while, 
we were very conscious of that little pool 
of tea lying in the corner, and our minds 
were much relieved when our friend sug- 
gested that we go out into the yard. 

It was getting late, and a motion was 
made and seconded to start for home. At 
this, our host took us to the corner of his 
front yard, and pointed to a large row- 
boat that lay off the bank of the Yuan 
River below. From his conversation, we 
caught a phrase now and then, and under- 
stood that he wanted to take us home in 
his boat. We agreed, with a smile, to all 
he said. However, he was not convinced 
that we understood him, so he went into 


the house and returned with paper, ink, 
and brush. Then he began to write Chi- 
nese characters on the paper, explaining 
their meaning as he went along. From 
all this we were now sure that he wished 
to take us down the river, but we had not 
the slighest notion of what was written 
on the paper. The gentleman then gave 
the note to Father Justin, who kept it in 
order to learn its contents, when he re- 
turned home. 


ELL, we thought we would be 

courteous, and take the boat ride 
home. Our host took his brother along 
to help row the boat. Soon we were glid- 
ing down the swollen stream. On our 
way the three of us talked about this gen- 
tleman’s outstanding generosity, which 
prompted Father Justin to say: “We had 
better not offer him any money, as it 
would be an insult to him.” We two 
agreed. I might mention that we took this 
opportunity to speak a few words of doc- 
trine to the men. We showed them the 
crucifix, and explained in our feeble way, 
the mystery of the Cross, and they in turn 
manifested. no little interest. Then with 
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the joy that accompanies a good work 
done, we said one to another : “This might 
be the beginning of a few conversions,” 

After a half hour on the river, we ar- 
rived at the gate of the city. Straightway 
we escorted our friends to the mission, 
and acquainted them with the layout of 
the compound. They showed great 
pleasure at being treated with such con- 
sideration. Meanwhile Father Justin, 
intensely curious as to what was con- 
tained in the note given by the gentleman, 
took it to Father Anthony and said: 
“Read this, I think we have a couple of 
prospective converts outside.” Father 
Anthony read the note, looked away with 
a broad smile, and said: “Show that to 
Father Quentin.” The latter too, smiled 
after having read it. Father Justin was 
bewildered. He soon learned, however 
that the note was a bill requesting one 
dollar and forty cents for conveying the 
Fathers down the river. 

Our two “hosts” received their pay, 
and left the mission much more concerned 
about what the Catholic Church had to 
offer materially, than spiritually. Ex- 
perience is a great teacher. 


Ancient Theories in Modern China 


Is China we missionaries from a foreign 
land are constantly stumbling onto some- 
thing new under the sun. The many ques- 
tions in our minds are there no doubt for 
the reason that we find ourselves going 
backwards, chronologically at least, in 
order to learn just what theories existed 
in the minds of the Chinese three to four 
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thousand years ago. And since it is the 
ancient history of a people that enables us 
clearly to understand and rightly to in- 
terpret their modern history, we mission- 
aries are duty bound to hark backwards 
in the land of our adoption. In China 
more than elsewhere, there lives today 
what existed centuries ago; and nowhere 
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is this fact more true than in the fields 
of thought and theory. 

A delightful “stumbling” on my part 
occurred recently when a learned doctor 
unfolded to me a few secrets of ancient 
Chinese physiology. He began away 
back in cosmology . . . shades of: the 
predominant Chinese characteristic of 
never approaching a subject “face on.” 
But I was to learn something new under 
the sun! 

According to this learned doctor’s 
theory—he gave it out with an earnest- 
ness that bespoke interior conviction— 
all being that exists is derived from a 
primordial Being; a formless, invisible 
Being sometimes spoken of as the Un- 
namable, the Great, the Mystery, the 
Principle. This Being, he said, existed 
before all time and will exist for all time, 
self-existant and complete. 

At once I asked, “what else can you tell 
me about the nature of this Being?” The 
man replied that the essence of this Being 
possessed two properties—the Yin and 
the Yang. Suddenly these two proper- 
ties exteriorized themselves under the 
sensible forms of heaven (the Yang) and 
the earth (the Yin). The moment when 
Yin-Yang thus manifested themselves 
marks the origin, the beginning of time. 

Further, all sensible beings are but the 
manifestation of the Yin-Yang proper- 
ties of the primordial Being. All beings 
get their vital spirit or soul from this 
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invisible, unnamable Mystery by an in- 
fusion of itself in primary matter. 
Thought I, “these people were talking 
about the mystery of ‘primary matter’ 
before we westerners could talk intelli- 
gently about ourselves.” To my question, 
“What about man?” the doctor said that 
man was made of the quintessence of 
matter (whatever that is!) ; but, besides 
mere being, intelligence was given to 
man by:the Principle. 

At this point in the conversation my 
friend launched forth into another theory, 
though at first I failed to see the connec- 
tion of ideas. He stated that the space 
between the high heaven and the low 
earth is the theatre of the communication 
of being to all inferior beings. This 
intervening space between heaven and 
earth is called the Great Void, the Hol- 
low Bag of the Bellows. With so much 
happening in this space it seemed rather 
contradictory to name it the Great Void 
but why halt over such a minor discrep- 
ancy when the theory is so novel. He 
continued: in this space two superim- 
posed wheels turn, one above the other, 
in inverse directions. The upper wheel, 
moving to the left, is the celestial Yin- 
Yang, and answers to rigidity and flexi- 
bility, masculine and feminine sex, 
activity and passivity, lightness and 
darkness, heat and cold, expansion and 
contraction. 

In this upper wheel the Yin-Yang in- 
flux is subdivided into three degrees— 
three Yin and three Yang. Thus this 
vertical, celestial wheel has six sectors. 
As this wheel passes over the horizontal, 
lower wheel, each of its six sectors in- 
fluences the lower wheel according to its 
quality and its degree—the Yin sectors 
manifesting greater decline, decadence, 
death ; the Yang sectors greater life, ac- 
tivity, power. 

The lower wheel turning to the right, 
is the terrestrial Yin-Yang and has five 
sectors corresponding to the five natural 
agents—vegetable substance, fire, earth, 
mineral substance and water. This lower 
wheel successively presents its five sec- 
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tors to the influence of the six sectors of 
the celestial wheel. At once, my mind 
began to reckon the vast number of posi- 
tions, influences, combinations these two 
wheels would produce once each thirty 
years from the time of departure from a 
given sector to the return thereto. And 
when my obliging friend had enlightened 
me on the fact (!) that these two wheels 
were divided into 360 degrees, answering 
roughly to the 360 days of the year, my 
poor mind was in a whirl. 


T last I began to understand, numbly 
it is true, the Chinese art of calculat- 
ing in advance . . . how the degree of the 
upper wheel on a given day at a certain 
hour will influence the lower wheel and, 
pronto, we have the transcendental 
science of numbers! The destinies of 
men, the chances of success in enterprises 
. all this is an open book to the man 
who knows his terrestrial and celestial 
wheels. 

The conversation had come to a long, 
distressing pause, and scarcely knowing 
what to say I half-heartedly remarked, 
“I suppose the health or illness of the 
human body, according to your honor- 
able theory, must be determined by these 
transcendental machines or wheels.” 

“Exactly,” he replied. He explained: 
the celestial wheel of the three Yin and 
the three Yang influxes acts on man, a 
world in himself, just as it acts on the 
world. 

With the theory of the two wheels re- 
volving in my mind I inquired, “what 
about man’s relation to the wheel that 
turns to the right? Surely, there must 
be a connection.” For, mind you, by this 
time I was thoroughly convinced that 
oriental philosophy has an answer, right 
or wrong, to all questions. 

The connection, it appears, consists in 
this: man has five viscera—the heart, 
lungs, liver, spleen and kidney. By these 
five viscera man participates in the five 
terrestrial, natural agents of fire, water, 
earth, vegetable and mineral substances. 
So man’s viscera is the connecting link! 
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All I could think of then and there, a little 
irrelevantly perhaps, was why do many 
learned Moderns search so diligently for 
the MISSING LINK. They would do 
well to come to China and be told where 
and what it is. 

Anyway, my friend had arrived at 
physiology ... how learnedly! The 
heart, he told me, presides (one would 
think the heart was a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court) over the formation and 
circulation of the blood and the animal 
heat. The heart derives from the natural 
agent fire (that lower wheel); it an- 
swers to the influx (the celestial wheel 
of the Yin-Yang influx) heat. The heart 
is sustained by that which has a bitter 
taste; its emanation is affection. 

Just as too much bitterness injures the 
heart, so does too much affection wear 
it out. I wonder if this is the psychologi- 
cal reason why the Chinese are so re- 
luctant to manifest affection exteriorly. 
The heart, moreover, is the seat of the 
vital spirit and from it comes vitality and 
all activity. , 

The liver, being two-lobed, presides 
over the good: condition of the bodily 
sinews, It depends on the agent vege- 
table substance (again the lower wheel) ; 
it answers to the influx wind (again the 
celestial wheel). All that has an acid 
taste sustains it, and its emanation is re- 
pulsion. Just as too much acidity injures 
the liver, so does exaggerated antipathy 
wear it out. The liver is, moreover, the 
seat of the aerial soul which directs 
the distribution of the breath inside the 
body. 

Tue S1GN readers may well imagine 
I was talking to myself by this time, yet 
I knew that in China physiology has much 
to do with religion. I had heard some- 
thing new under the sun, but fearing too 
much reflection along these lines might 
injure my spleen I passed my friend a 
cigarette and poured out an extra cup of 
tea. He drank it and graciously took his 
leave. I wonder how much of our con- 
versation I shall remember a year from 
now. 






Design For Dying 


A Moving Tale of the South Seas Based on Actual Facts 


[ was just breaking dawn as we left 
the Island of Bora-Bora. The chiffon- 
grey mist lifted over the South Pacific, 
and our schooner breasted the swell. 
We sat excitedly on piles of oranges 
ind coconuts upon the roof of the Metac 
triumphant that she was bound for 
the obscure coral island of Mapote, where 
the regular schooners stopped but once 
year. We would have missed this trip 
ccept that five hundred francs among 
ur of us had persuaded the captain 
ce ship, cargo, passengers and all, 
lays out of their way. The crew 
t first demurred but even in the hon- 
e} sles of Stevenson and Loti, money 


By evening we were starved. Food 
ved but once a day, and woe to him 
as not had the forethought to bring 

i and tinned beef. Woe to us; so 
when the captain brought us tin plates 
steaming with rice and pressed coconut, 
we devoured everything, rising roman- 
tically above the cockroaches. 

\nd then, in the evening glow, we saw 


the cliffs of Mapote. We could not put 
in until the following morning, but our 
eyes raced ahead of the ship and what 
we could not see in detail of a primitive 
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South Sea Island we felt and imagined 
ull through the brilliant night. 
\fter a glorious dawn, and what 
ed an interminable putting in at a 
-kety dock, we were there, and we were 
lisappointed. Here were no high jungle- 
ered mountains such as we had seen 
ther islands; here, for the first time, 
was nothing but dazzling white coral. 
per-thin cliffs, clustered at the top 
wheeling sea birds, jutted above the 
beach, sheltering nothing but a few ratty, 
thatch huts. We had been expecting a 
rimitive welcome, the gala affairs known 
only to those islands where such an oc- 
casion is a great and rare experience. 
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Now we returned the solemn gazes of 
six half-grown boys, and wondered at 
the gravity of their thin brown faces. 
“T ora na!” we shouted, and received 
but a courteous and perfunctory reply. 


What had come over Mapote? Clearly 
something was wrong. Where were the 
women in their long white Mother Hub- 


bard dresses and stiff black hats? And 
where the men, smiling and gay in their 
red and blue pareus? We felt a strong 


silenee marked by a murmuring which 
might have been covert voices or might 
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have been the sea. Such sounds convey 
sadness, even to exuberant travellers, and 
sadly we moved towards the village. 


™ AETETE HARE” invited the 

oldest youth—uttering the polite 
and often meaningless Polynesian phrase, 
“Come and eat at our house.” We fol- 
lowed, silent, as he was silent, grieved 
at our spiritless welcome; underneath, 
still more grieved to see the most joyous 
and carefree of races so reduced to sor- 
row. An invisible gauze was suspended, 
as it were, from those high white cliffs 
above, covering Mapote with a death- 
like pall. We could almost feel its thin 
meshes clinging about us. We felt pain 
and fear, but we saw nothing. We heard 
the same noises we had noticed at 
first; they were louder now, and if 
they were human voices they must be 
laments or moans rather than conversa- 
tion. They were sporadic, low, but un- 
mistakable. 

We were going up-hill over a dusty 
yet clean road which threaded its way 
through not more than two score huts, 
and then became lost in underbrush at 
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“IT IS UNFORTUNATE TO HAVE TO SAY THAT OUR GUESTS HAVE CHOSEN A NOT-TOO- 
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the foot of the cliffs. No one was on 
that road but ourselves. We saw only a 
few faces at the doors, faces that ducked 
into the shadows before we could distin- 
guish or make an attempt to greet them. 
We gazed back at the long stretch of 
blue sea, at the little Metae Are sloshing 
back and forth at the dock, more like an 
anxious horse to be loose and away than 
a languorous island schooner. But per- 
haps it was we, not the ship, who looked 
longingly at that freedom out there, blue 
and wide, unafraid and free. We were 
afraid, physically and spiritually. We 
could feel some dread force at work just 
as plainly as we could see that the boy 
leading us was not healthy, and that life 
was not going at its regular beat. 


NE of us felt the positive need of 

conversation to allay the oppressive 
stillness, and questioned our guide hesi- 
tantly, speaking only commonplaces. He 
turned out to be the Chief’s son, said his 
name was “Piah,” which we found later 
to be Peter. He said he was leading 
us to his father who was too ill to wel- 
come us at the dock. Just then he stopped 
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and motioned us not to move on while 
several natives hurried in front of us 
wearing grief distorted faces. The lad 
looked awed, but resigned. His face lit 
up a little when he saw them hurry down 
the hill in the direction of the dock where 
the little church stood at the junction of 
their path and the road to the quay. Then 
we arrived at his father’s house, white, 
neat, not much larger than any of the 
others, but dignified by a picket fence 
guarding a wilted lawn. 

The Chief emerged from the doorway, 
brushing aside the dangling curtain of 
coquevin seeds. A tragic figure stood be- 
fore us. A seered yellow face smiled 
wanly in a scrupulous attempt to honor 
visitors to his island. A trembling hand 
held aside the bead-like strings of seeds 
as we entered. 

“Bienvenue, mes amis,’ he intoned 
and ushered us each to a depressing over- 
stuffed chair, obviously brought by 
French bourgeois settlers from the Gal- 
leries Lafayette many years before. His 
French was rudimentary and quite bar- 
baric, and so was ours, so we understood 
each other. There was little need of for- 
mal language, however, for we saw at 
once that the signs of illness we had no- 
ticed from the first were all that then 
mattered. There was only one thing to 
be conveyed, only one thought which oc- 
cupied his mind. He came to the subject 
at once. 

“It is my misfortune to have to tell 
our guests that they have chosen a not- 
too-happy moment to visit Mapote. It 
grieves me to say that we have been 
visited by the scourge. Yes, mics amis, 
the Lord has seen fit to try us sorely. 





HAPPY MOMENT TO VISIT MAPOTE.” 





He has sent us what the French call the 
typhoid.” 

There it was. And we were calmed, 
rather than perturbed by it, first by his 
resigned simplicity and because our mis- 
givings, terrible in their very vagueness, 
had been far worse than the knowledge 
of the actual facts. Typhoid it was, and 
we were already exposed. That we knew 
as one person and accepted it. The way 
the Chief looked at this terrible thing 
bore in upon us and gave us spirit where 
there might well have been terror at our 
present position. 

“We were only sixty, here in Mapote,” 
he continued, his speech faltering, “and 
I do not think that we are given the op- 
portunity to survive. The plague does 
not find it hard to conquer so few. It is 
my burden to have to see my people go 
away.” 

Silence followed. What could we say ? 
More than that, what could we do? For 
the first time since we had been in the 
South Seas we all became acutely aware 
of the passage of time. One of us looked 
at the stiff French tidies on the chairs, 
another at the plaited mat rug and the 
various furnishings of the room. 

“But have you no doctor, no medi- 
cines,” murmured one, knowing the an- 
swer which followed, in the Chief's flat, 
slow tone: 

“We are too far from Tahiti; word 
has not yet been sent. Even you have 
come too late to help us by carrying the 
news. When I saw your boat my heart 
leaped, but then I saw this was no doc- 
tor’s boat. Thirty-two of my people are 
dead. I think tomorrow morning’s sun 
will see only twenty of us. I am going, 
but it is important that I stay until the 
last. You see, my people are frightened, 
their mothers and brothers are dying be- 
fore their eyes. Some of them have lost 
their heads and have sought aid from the 
ancient idols. They have conjured the 
Tupapaou, the evil spirit, and have 
sought the aid of the island gods to dis- 
pel him. This I cannot stand because 
we have long been good Catholics. Pére 
Bonnard has done us great good; he is 
now giving us his life’s blood. It is to 
the honor of my people that they do not 
forsake their religion, this man and all he 
means, for an old belief.” 


IS hand dropped, he breathed 

heavily to gather strength. Was 
it our imagination that added to 
those sounds from without a touch of 
pagan superstition? Was that why they 
had mystified and yet oppressed us? The 
Chief heard them, far better, doubtless, 
than we, and his words seemed to be ad- 
dressed more to himself than to us when 
he said: 

“T have seen thirty-two of my children 
dying and it has hurt. But death to a 
portion of them was more beautiful than 
illness and pain. It meant good, fine, 
happy life in what we call the sight of 
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the Blessed. But my poor little ones 
were not so strong, all of them. Fear is 
a big thing here in Mapote. Ait-e-pah, 
the typhus, is what we dread most. Too 
much feasting, too much pride, too little 
thought for the future, and lo, we are 
brought to bend our heads and to realize 
what we are. 

“Then it is that some will return to the 
belief of their fathers and seek to drive 
out the evil Tupapaou. Father Bonnard 
has taught us to believe otherwise, but 
when the scourge is with us many of us 
forget and call upon gods we would in 
fine times ignore. I do not ask your 
pardon for these my people, but I want 
you to understand. You must leave here; 
it is not the place for those who would 
live. Only do not carry away tales that 
mislead. It is up to us—Father Bonnard 
and myselfi—to combat the terrible, 
frightening picture of Tupapaou.” 


OBODY moved. We were taken 

out of ourselves, absorbed in this. 
failing man, this man who had made his 
early teaching his life’s last deed. He 
was there to aid Father Bonnard and his 
church; he was there to see that if his 
children must die they should die with 
spirit rather than with fear. He rose 
with difficulty and pushed aside the 
beaded curtain. 

“Tt is not what I should like to-do—to 
send my guests away, but this is no time 
for civility, my friends. Go, I do not 
think you will catch the Ait-e-pah as you 
are probably protected by your doctors 
and scientists.” (We were indeed vac- 
cinated but did not on that account think 
ourselves wholly immune.) “But you 
must not tempt the scourge. If you could 
help me here I would ask it. I do not. 
Pray, if you will, not for our lives, which 
we have already all but lost. Pray for 
our souls, and for the spirits of those who 
have fallen astray. Pray that they will 
die in the arms of the Queen-Mother, 
not fearsomely at the hands of an island 
demon.” 

Already there came the blast from the 
Metae Are signalling that we must leave 
at once. The captain and crew, having 
discovered what we had learned, would 
surely not wait for us or anything now. 
Since we had no words to express our 
feelings, we let our eyes convey what they 
could of our sympathy for this man and 
his people, upon our leave-taking. 

“It is better that you do not see Pére 
Bonnard. It might hurt him, a white 
man, more than it would help him. Take 
word with you that he is devoting his 
last moments to the work of healing the 
spirit of those who are sorely tried.” 

Mapote began to fade into the heat- 
haze of midday. And even as it faded 
each of us stared silently back into the 
horizon, clinging to the last refulgent 
glimpse of the white coral cliffs which 
were encircled by a myriad of sea- 
birds winging upwards. 





Mexico’s Educational Program 


The Mexican Government's Much Vaunted Educational Improvements 


T HE Department of Publicity and 
Propaganda of the Government of 
Mexico follows in every detail the ex- 
ample of Moscow—tell the greatest false- 
hoods as if they were truth and prohibit 
the publication of the truth. 

This is what is now happening in 
Mexico and what has been happening 
there for many years. In Mexico there 
is no freedom of the press. The religious 
and denominational publications cannot 
make any comment on internal affairs 
which may be interpreted as political. 
This is a crime punished by law. 

Many editorial writers in the news- 
papers of the United States receive with- 
out doubt only the Propaganda Bulletins 
of the Government of Mexico. We be- 
lieve that their partiality in favor of 
President Cardenas and his educational 
program is due to this fact. 

In one editorial which appeared in a 
United States daily, and which is fairly 
representative of the opinions of most 
newspapers in the States, the editor 
waxed enthusiastic over the great ac- 
tivity of President Cardenas in the elim- 
ination of illiteracy in Mexico. In order 
to prove his point the editor assures his 
readers that there are more than 6,000,- 
000 illiterate persons in Mexico; that the 
Secretary of Education spends more of 
the public treasury’s money for educa- 
tion than for anything else; that very 
inexpensive editions of books have been 
printed which teach the people how to 
read, and that these books have been 
diffused widely ; that President Cardenas 
has founded 2,000 schools in the first 
year of his presidency, and that he is de- 
termined to open 10,000 more schools by 
1940, in which year his term as President 
will end. 

Now, some of these facts are certain. 
However, we must consider the nature of 
that certitude. First of all, it is very 
certain that there exists in Mexico a very 
high percentage of illiteracy. President 
Cardenas himself in one of his official 
messages said that 60% of the inhabi- 
tants of Mexico do not know how to read 
We believe that he is right, 
and that this illiteracy is one of the rea- 
sons why Mexico is what it is. 

3ut why so much illiteracy? Ameri- 
can citizens can explain very easily why 
the United States has the fewest illit- 
erates in the world. The reason is be- 
cause the United States offers the great- 


or write. 





By Cecilio Pozo 


est facilities for education. There is true 
freedom of education and all kinds of 
facilities are given to religious and lay 
associations wishing to work in this field. 
In Mexico precisely the contrary condi- 
tion exists. There is no freedom of 
education; no religious corporation may 
establish schools; no ecclesiastic may 
teach; the only education that may be 
given legally is socialistic—and this is 
enforced by law! 

In years past the culture of Mexico 
was due in great part to the liberty which 
both the Church and the religious orders 
and congregations had in establishing 
schools. And there were many schools. 
The founders of the schools in Mexico 
were the Franciscans. The best colleges 
were directed by the Jesuit Fathers. But 
Mexico is very great in size. The civili- 
zation of Mexico has been delayed by 
many revolutions and by many persecu- 
tions of the Church. The government has 
never been able, nor will it ever be able, 
to give to all Mexicans the instruction 
which they need. Brazil, Colombia, Ar- 
gentina, Chile and all the nations of Cen- 
tral and South America have operated 
in a very different way. They have given 
the Church every kind of facility to work 
in a field which is truly hers, such as the 
education and instruction of childhood 
and youth. 


T IS certain that the Secretary of Edu- 

cation in Mexico spends more money 
for education than for anything else— 
and spends it badly. Salaries paid to 
teachers are very high nominally, but 
many never receive their salaries. In 
many States in Mexico teachers recently 
went on strike because they had not re- 
ceived their salaries for many months 
past. Furthermore, a very large number 
of teachers without any experience have 
been put to work in the class-rooms. 
Girl teachers, seventeen years of age, 
(several of whom I know) have been 
given jobs. They have hardly any edu- 
cation at all and certainly do not know 
how to teach. In this governmental ex- 
pedient there is great moral danger to 
the teachers themselves. Anyone can 
see the grave moral risk run by these 
young girls when they are forced to live 
in small villages, ordinarily alone. A\l- 
ready there have been many abuses and 
scandals. 

Another point must be kept in mind, 
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when we read in the secular press the 
propaganda bulletins from the govern- 
ment of Mexico recounting the opening 
of new government schools. The great 
majority of these schools are established 
in buildings which have been stolen 
from the Church or from individual 
Catholics. I wish that my readers would 
read the Diario Oficial or Official Diary 
for April 1936. One is horrified to note 
that in only one month the Federal Gov- 
ernment confiscated 37 Catholic build- 
ings. I am certain that this number is 
greatly below the real figures because 
this list does not. include the buildings 
and properties confiscated by the differ- 
ent State Governments. It is very easy 
to open schools by stealing buildings 
which belong to others, 


T IS my opinion that the editors of 

newspapers in the United States who 
swallow the Mexican Government's 
propaganda in regard to the dissemina- 
tion of school books at low cost do not 
realize the nature of these text-books. 
They are of such a perverse kind that 
their circulation among the poor is noth- 
ing less than a crime. One of these is 
called Seed. It is the one most widely 
diffused, and is intended for the children 
of farmers. It is wholly concerned with 
depriving youth of religion, with inject- 
ing into them a positive hatred of God, 
with stirring up a bitter class feeling, 
with ridiculing the priesthood, the in- 
dustrialist, the proprietor, and any one 
who has money or who gives employ- 
ment to others. 

Is this education? Is this culture? 
Is this even civilization? This is the kind 
of “education” which is the fruit of the 
Revolution in Mexico, this is the object 
of the six-year plan. This is the kind of 
program which the American Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico went out of his way to 
praise, and this is the great educational 
program which U. S. editors extol and 
which the American Government im- 
plicitly, at least, encourages in Mexico. 

This is the reason why the future of 
Mexico is so frightful to contemplate, 
because the socialistic children of today 
will be the socialistic men of tomorrow. 
They will form the socialistic Mexico of 
a few years hence—which will certainly 
be a misfortune for the Mexican nation 
and a very grave danger for the United 
States and for all the Americas. 
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QUESTIONS 5 


The Sign-Post is a service of instruc- 
tion in the Catholic faith and related mat- 
ters for our subscribers. Letters containing 
questions should be addressed to The Sign- 
Post, c/o Tue Sicn, Union City, N. J. 
Please give full name and address as a sign 
of good faith. Neither initials nor place of 
residence will be printed except with the 
wriier’s consent, 


DECLARATIONS OF NULLITY 


(1) Where can one obtain authentic statistics on the number 
of annulments granted in the Catholic Church? (2) Does the 
absence of children affect the possibility of getting an annul- 
ment in the Catholic Church? (3) Is the book “Nullity of 
Marriage” by Sheed a Catholic book?—J. A., Burrato, N. Y. 


(1), Authentic statistics of declarations of nullity granted 
by the Sacred Roman Rota are published annually in the offi- 
cial bulletin of the Holy See, called Acta Apostolicae Sedis. 
These statistics once they appear in the Acta are also pub- 
lished in Catholic books, magazines and newspapers. This JS 
Christian Marriage, noticed elsewhere in this issue, gives 
figures for the period between 1920 and 1930. 

(2) The presence or absence of children in itself has no 
effect whatever on the process instituted for a declaration of 
nullity. What the process seeks is the validity or invalidity of 
the marriage from the beginning. The use of the word “an- 
nulment” is apt to reveal a common misconception of this 
process. The Sacred Rota does not nullify a marriage which 
really existed at one time, but it declares that a true, valid 
marriage never existed at any time. 

(3) It is a book written and published by a Catholic—and 
an excellent apologist, too. 


CATHOLICS AND PATRON SAINT OF NORWAY: DYING 
MOTION PICTURE “STARS” AND THE SACRAMENTS 


(1) What percentage of the population of Norway is Catho- 
lic? Is it by any means a Catholic country? Whois Norway's 
Patron Saint ?—(2) A non-Catholic once made the accusation 
that Catholic divorced motion picture stars were able to buy 
their way back into the Church before death because of their 
wealth. My answer was that he had no sure proof that these 
players were Catholics. Secondly, any Catholic who enters 
into a divorce sins against the laws of God and the Church, 
yet the Church does not turn away from any sinner in the time 
of death, providing that he is sincerely sorry for his sins 
and does penance for them. For the benefit of other readers 
of this column, did I answer correctly?—T. D., Boston, MAss. 


(1) Norway is not by any means a Catholic country. Of 
course, before the Reformation it was mainly Catholic, like 
the rest of Europe, but with the advent of Luther and his 
attack on the ancient faith, the King and powerful nobles in 
Norway took advantages of the so-called Reformation and 
suppressed the churches and monasteries and forcibly sup- 
planted the old faith with the new Protestant religion. At 
the present time there are about 2,700 Catholics with 38 priests 
in a population of 2,837,000. (Catholic Missions, February, 
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LETTERS 


Questions should be about the faith and 
history of the Catholic Church and re- 
lated matters. 

Ouestions should be kept separate from 
other business. 

Ouestions are not answered by personal 
letter. 

Matters of conscience and urgent moral 
cases should be brought to one’s Pastor 
or Confessor. 

Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


1935). It is gratifying to record that there is a small but 
encouraging movement towards the Catholic Faith in Norway 
today. St. Olaf is the Patron Saint. 

(2) You did quite well. Even to broach such an accusa- 
tion it must first of all be proved that the parties in question 
are really Catholics, which is not always easy. Next, your 
refutation would have been more effective if you had invoked 
the logical principle—gratis asseritur, gratis negatur; what 
is gratuitously asserted may be gratuitously denied. The 
Catholic Church receives no one to the Sacraments because 
of the possession of money—even a moving picture “star.” 
But the Church will admit to the Sacraments everyone who 
sincerely desires to abide by her teaching and is sincerely 
sorry for all his sins and promises to do penance for them. 
The purpose of the Church is the same as our Lord’s—to save 
sinners, including actors and actresses, provided they are in 
earnest about being saved. Jesus was accused of consorting 
with publicans and sinners in His efforts to save them. He 
even promised to take with Him to paradise a murderer and 
a thief. The Church is not ashamed to admit to penance even 
a movie “star.” 


NAME OF BISHOP IN CANON: LOVE OF GOD NOT INCOM- 
PATIBLE WITH VENIAL SINS: YOUR EXCELLENCY: KISS- 
ING RING OF BISHOP: DUTIES OF BISHOP’S SECRETARY 


(1) How is the Bishop mentioned in the Canon of the Mass? 
Is he called e.g., John Joseph our Bishop, or John Smith our 
Bishop? (2) Is it possible to really love God and yet commit 
certain sins, more from nervousness and frustration than from 
actual wickedness? (3) Does one always use the term “Your 
Excellency” when speaking to a Bishop, or may one say “you” 
and “yours” at times? Also must one always kiss a Bishop’s 
ring, no matter where one meets him? (4) What are the 
duties of a secretary to a Bishop? Does he live with the 
Bishop, and does he have any parish duties, such as hearing 
confessions, etc.2—BrooKtyn, N. Y. 


(1) The family name is always omitted. 

(2) Yes, thank God. If we had no sins whatever to be 
sorry for, we might get a swelled head and a stiff neck, then 
we would be in a very bad spiritual state. Remember the 
Publican and the Pharisee. God allows souls who sincerely 
desire to love Him with all their hearts to have to struggle 
against temptations, that their love may be all the more robust 
and meritorious. 

(3) In°informal addresses and solemn occasions correct 
form prescribes that Bishops and like prelates be addressed 
as “Your Excellency.” But in informal occasions it is not 
required nor expected, at least by most of our American 
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Bishops, that they be continually addressed as “Your Ex- 
cellency.” Both they and their friends in such circumstances 
appreciate a relaxation of rigid forms of ceremoniousness. 
Most American Bishops, likewise, do not expect the faithful 
to kiss their rings when it would cause unnecessary embar- 
rassment. It is interesting to note in this connection that one 
bends the knee to kiss the ring of a Bishop only when the 
latter is within the limits of his own diocese. Outside his 
diocese he should permit only a low bow due to his character. 
( Nainfa, Costume of Prelates, quoted by Fr. Woywod in The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, April, 1936). 

(4) We imagine that his duties are pretty much what any 
secretary's are—assisting the Bishop with his correspondence, 
making arrangements for travel, engagements, etc. This 
ordinarily requires that he live close to the Bishop. As to 
other duties of the ministry, it depends on the will of the 
Bishop, his secretary’s availability, inclination, zeal, and 
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other things of this kind. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


) Does the law of capital punishment come from the Old 
Testament which says: “An eye for an eye,” etc.? (2) As we 
have the Commandment “Thou Shalt Not Kill,” just what 
should be the Catholic attitude towards capital punishment? 
—M. V., BALTIMorRE, Mp. 


1 


(1) The lawfulness of inflicting the death penalty on public 
malefactors rests not alone on the lex talionis or law of re- 
tribution of the Old Testament, but also on numerous texts 
of the Old Testament, in which God the Lord of Life and 
Death explicitly orders them to be put to death. Thus, in re- 
gard to murderers, God ordained that “he that striketh a man 
with a will to kill him shall be put to death” (Ex. 21:12), and 
“he that striketh and killeth a man, dying let him die” (Lev. 
24:17). 

(2) The Fifth Commandment of God forbids the killing of 
the innocent, not the guilty. Thus, “the innocent and just per- 
son thou shalt not put to death, because I abhor the wicked” 
(Ex. 23:7). Itis never lawful to anyone on his own authority 
directly to kill the innocent. The Catholic teaching in regard 
to capital punishment of malefactors is that the public 
authority, not private, has the right to put them to death, in so 
far as this is necessary for the common good; a right which is 
not only derived from reason,but also from the Scriptures, both 
Old and New, and the almost universal consent of mankind. 
St. Thomas (Summa, 2, 2, q. 64, art. 2, ad 3) says: “To kill a 
malefactor is lawful in so far as it is ordained to the common 
good, and hence it belongs only to him who has charge of the 
community, just as it pertains to a physician to cut off a 
diseased member, when to him has been committed the care 
of the whole body. The care of the community is committed to 
those having public authority, and hence for them alone is it 
permitted to kill malefactors, not to private persons.” The 
lawfulness of capital punishment is undoubted; whether or not 
it is always expedient is a frequently debated question. 


OPERAS: INDEX: LISTENING TO PROTESTANT HYMNS 


(1) Are any of the operas on the Index? (2) Is it per- 
missible to read books on the Index in outline form? (3) Is 
there any prohibition against listening to Protestant hymns? 
—A. S., Bronx, N. Y. 


(1) So far as we are able to learn from consulting the 
Index of Forbidden Books, there is not a single opera in its 
textual form contained therein. (2) If the book is simply 
condemned, it is not permissible to read it in outline, unless 
the outline omits all the objectional features which merited the 
condemnation of the original. (3) Provided they contain 
nothing contrary to faith or morals, there is no prohibition 
against listening to them. Of course, one may not assist at a 
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Protestant religious service in order to hear them, for such 


participation is explicitly forbidden by the Church. 


LYTTON STRACHEY’S OBJECTION TO PAPAL INFALLIBILITY 


In Lytton Strachey’s biography of Cardinal Manning in 
“Eminent Victorians” the following argument against Papal 
Infallibility appears. “Certainly the doctrine of Papal In- 
fallibility presents to the reason a sufficiency of stumbling- 
blocks. In the fourteenth century, for instance, the following 
case arose: John XXII asserted in his Bull, ‘Cum inter 
Nonullos, that the doctrine of the poverty of Christ was hereti- 
cal. Now, according to the light of reason, one of two things 
must follow from this—either John XXII was himself a 
heretic or he was no Pope. For his predecessor, Nicholas III, 
had asserted in his Bull, ‘Extit Qui Seminat, that the doctrine 
of the poverty of Christ was the true doctrine, the denial of 
which was heresy. Thus, if John XXII was right, Nicholas 
III was a heretic, and in that case Nicholas’ nomination of 
Cardinals was void, and the conclave which elected John was 
illegal ; so that John was no Pope, his nominations of Cardinals 
were void, and the papal succession vitiated. On the other 
hand, if John were wrong—well, he was a heretic, and the 
same inconvenient results followed. And, in either case, what 
becomes of Papal Infallibility?” I am anxious to learn the 
answer to this argument and how these various stumbling- 
blocks can be surmounted.—B. O., MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Lytton Strachey is not conspicuous for his honesty and im- 
partiality. He is considered the founder of the muck-raking 
school of biographers. Certainly, in his Life of Cardinal 
Manning he exhibits one of the best examples of cynical 
prejudice against his subject, a prejudice which is camou- 
flaged by an air of lofty detachment. 

Strachey’s difficulties about Papal Infallibility exist only in 
his own imagination. The examples of Papal Bulls which he 
presents are not instances of Infallibility at all. The doctrine 
of the Council of the Vatican is that the Roman Pontiff is in- 
fallible only under certain conditions and within definite limits. 
Thus, the dogma is as follows: “We teach and define that it is 
a dogma divinely revealed that the Roman Pontiff, when he 
speaks ex cathedra, that is, when in the discharge of the office 
of pastor and teacher of all Christians, by virtue of his su- 
preme Apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine regarding 
faith or morals to be held by the universal Church, by the di- 
vine assistance promised him in Blessed Peter, is possessed of 
that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer willed that 
His Church should be endowed for defining doctrine regarding 
faith or morals; and that, therefore, such definitions of the 
Roman Pontiff are irreformable of themselves and not from 
the consent of the Church.” 

The Bulls mentioned by Mr. Strachey were not made ex 
cathedra, they were not intended for the universal Church, 
nor were they specifically concerned with faith or morals. 
These Bulls were directed to the Franciscans among whom 
a bitter and prolonged controversy had arisen concerning 
the practice of poverty in the Order. Nicholas III declared 
in the Bull Exiit Qui Seminat (August 14, 1279) that the 
renunciation of the dominion of earthly goods was lawful and 
honorable and sanctioned by the example of our Lord and the 
Apostles, but he also taught that the use of the income of 
property, held in trust for the Order by the Holy See, was 
to be allowed. This Bull, however, did not settle the con- 
troversy, so extravagant, not to say fanatical, was the devotion 
of some of the Franciscans to the ideal of “absolute poverty.” 
It became necessary for Pope Clement V (E-vrivi de Paradiso, 
May 6, 1312) and Pope John XXII (Qorundam E-xigit, Oct. 
7, 1317) to explain the matter in greater detail, in order to 
provide a basis of settlement among the contending groups 
among the Franciscans. 

The dispute entered on a more serious phase when Michael 
of Cesena, General of the Franciscans, protested violently 
against Pope John’s interpretations of the Franciscan Rule, 
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which the Pope further developed in his Bulls Quia Non- 
nunquam (March 26, 1322) and Cum Inter Nonnullos (Nov. 
12, 1323). The Pope in an attempt to bring peace to the 
contending parties distinguished between dominion of prop- 
erty and the simple use of it and maintained that Christ and 
the Apostles had no dominion over property but only the use 
of it. Michael, however, protested in the General Chapter 
at Perugia that Franciscan poverty should be “absolute,” in 
conformity with what he termed was the poverty of Christ 
and His Apostles. He boldly published this to the world and 
denounced John XXII as a heretic for the latter’s opinion 
that Christ and His followers had at least the dominion of 
use of things, as food and drink. This action incensed the 
Pope—as well it might—and he declared that the assertion 
of Michael of Cesena that Christ and the Apostles possessed 
no property in any sense, either separately or collectively, as 
heretical. Michael was condemned by the General Chapter 
of the Franciscans at Paris, June 11, 1329, and was expelled 
from the Order at Perpignan, April 25, 1331. His career 
illustrated the remark of Pope John that “poverty is great 
but obedience is greater.” . 

What, then, becomes of the formidable dilemma proposed 
by Mr. Strachey? It dissolves at the first scrutiny of historical 
facts. He would insinuate that Pope Nicholas III declared 
that Christ was a poor man and that his successor, John X XII, 
maintained that Christ was not, whereas the latter for the 
sake of peace among the Franciscans endeavored to specify 
in what manner Christ and His Apostles were poor. The 
stumbling block is invented by Strachey’s imagination and 
no one will trip over it but himself and those who read history 
with a jaundiced eye. This is one good example of the un- 
fairness to be met with in his character sketch of Cardinal 
Manning. Not only are his assertions and insinuations con- 
cerning the Papal Bulls contrary to facts and in no way 
touching on the prerogative of Papal Infallibility, but the 
inferences which he draws from his artificial dilemma are 
also erroneous. For further details see The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, Vol. VI, art. “Fraticelli,” and Vol. X, art. “Michael 
of Cesena.”) 


MAUREEN O’SULLIVAN’S MARRIAGE 


I enclose a newspaper clipping which says that Maureen 
O’Sullivan, the moving picture star, will marry John Farrow, 
Australian scenario writer. Miss O'Sullivan said that the 
Vatican had granted a special dispensation for the marriage 
because of Farrow’s divorce several months ago from Felice 
Lewin, daughter of a wealthy San Francisco mining man. 
Naturally, I am interested to find out how Miss O’Sullivan 
was allowed to marry this divorced man.—St1ovux City, Iowa. 


When we saw a reference to this marriage in the news- 
papers we were prepared for a barrage of inquiries, especially 
from the gentler sex. We hope that this answer will satisfy 
those who have already asked about it, as well as those who 
feel the urge to do so. 

The following letter from Rev. Joseph T. McGucken, D.D., 
Secretary to the Bishop of Los Angeles and San Diego, to 
Mr. Patrick Scanlan, Managing Editor of The Brooklyn 
Tablet, which appeared in the issue of the latter paper, under 
date of August 29, 1936, ought to satisfy all inquirers: 

“In answer to your letter of the 14th inst., relative to the 
annulment of the former marriage of John V. Farrow, I wish 
to state that Mr. Farrow is a convert to the Catholic Faith, 
which he has been practicing in an exemplary way for the 
past two years or more. His former wife, from whom he has 
been divorced for some time, is a member of the Jewish faith, 
and consequently never baptized. The case was presented 
to the Holy See by the matrimonial court of this diocese. 
Rome, accordingly dissolved the marriage in favor of the 
Faith.” 

It should be noted that the Holy See did not declare that 
the former marriage between Farrow and his Jewish wife 
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was invalid, but that on account of his conversion to the 
Catholic Faith and his intended marriage with a Catholic 
girl his former marriage was dissolved in favor of the Faith. 


CATHOLIC MARRYING DIVORCED PERSON: ST. JOSEPH 
HUSBAND OF BLESSED VIRGIN 


(1) Is it possible for a Catholic girl or boy to marry a 
divorced person, tf the divorced person becomes a Roman 
Catholic? Some think that it is, while others maintain that 
if the divorced person had been baptized and the person he 
or she married had also been baptized, the Catholic Church 
would not then consider a marriage, even if the divorced 
party adopted the Roman Catholic Faith. (2) Was St. Joseph 
the actual husband of our Blessed Lady, or only a guardian 
according to the old Jewish laws?—L. S., MONTREAL, 


(1) It is necessary to classify the different kinds of mar- 
riages in order to render an enlightening answer to this 
question. 

1. Ratified marriages are those contracted by two baptised 
persons. Once a ratified marriage has been consummated it 
cannot be dissolved by any human power and for no cause 
save death. (Canon 1118.) A ratified marriage which has 
not been consummated can be dissolved in two ways: (a) by 
dispensation of the Supreme Pontiff, and (b) by taking solemn 
vows in a Religious Order, strictly so-called. (Canon 1119.) 
Only consummated, ratified marriage completely represents 
the union of Christ with His Church, which union is indis- 
soluble. 

2. Natural marriages are those contracted between two 
unbaptised persons. Such marriages are dissoluble by virtue 
of the Pauline Privilege, whether consummatea or not. 
(I Cor. 7:12-15; Canon 1120). Thus, when one of the un- 
baptized partners is converted to the Faith, and the other 
party refuses to be converted or to live in peace with the 
convert, the Pauline Privilege can be invoked in the manner 
prescribed by the Canon Law. The natural marriage is dis- 
solved when the second, ratified marriage is contracted. 

3. A third class of marriages are those entered into by a 
baptised person with an unbaptised party. There is an in- 
validating impediment between such parties called disparity 
of worship. Since the New Code of Canon began to bind, 
that is, since May 19, 1918, the impediment affects only those 
baptized in the Catholic Church. Therefore, baptized non- 
Catholics can validly contract marriage with unbaptized per- 
sons, but not Catholics, unless the latter received the required 
dispensation, 

In the case of a marriage between a baptized non-Catholic 
and an unbaptized party, the Supreme Pontiff has the power 
to declare such a marriage dissolved for a just cause, when 
either party embraces the Catholic Faith and wishes. to 
marry a Catholic. This is not an exercise of the Pauline 
Privilege, but the Privilege of the Faith. The Pope does not 
grant a dissolution in marriages contracted with a dispensa- 
tion between a baptized Catholic and an unbaptized person. 


on such a dissolution, for a civil divorce cannot dissolve the 
bond of any true marriage; however, it does reveal the 
dispositions of the parties. 

The marriage between Miss Maureen O’Sullivan and Mr. 
John V. Farrow, noticed elsewhere in this department, is an 
instance of a dissolution in favor of the Faith. (We strongly 
recommend This IS Christian Marriage, published by The 
Sign Press, in which these questions regarding marriage are 
treated in great detail. $1.60, postpaid.) 

(2) St. Joseph was both the husband and the guardian of 
the Blessed Virgin. This is clear from the testimony of the 
Evangelists. St. Matthew explicitly calls St. Joseph the 
husband of Mary and Mary the wife of St. Joseph. (Matt. 
1:19-20). The true marriage between them was never con- 
summated, for it is an article of Catholic Faith that Mary 
was always a virgin. Hence, the reason of her title—the 
“Blessed” Virgin. 
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CANON LAW AND LAST WILLS OR TESTAMENTS 


(1) What is the teaching of the Catholic Church regarding 
last wills? (2) Supposing that a will has been made for 
some time, is it against the teaching of the Church for a 
testator to change his will in favor of members of the family 
who induce the testator todo so? (3) Does the Church uphold 
the reading of such a will on the day of the testator’s funeral? 
(4) Is there any passage in the Sacred Scriptures relating to 
last wills ?—-N. N. 


(1) The Canon Law implies that one who has property 
in his possession can by virtue of the natural law dispose of 
it either by donation while living, or by means oi a last will 
after death, unless this right has been restricted in some 
legitimate manner. The Church admonishes testators who 
wish to leave anything to the Church or for pious causes to 
observe the prescriptions of the civil law when drawing up 
their wills, but even if these civil formalities have been 
omitted the heirs are admonished to fulfill the will of the 
testator. (Canons 1513, 1514.) 

(2) It is lawful for a testator to change his will before 
death and the change will be recognized by both Canon and 
Civil Law, provided such change is made freely and know- 
ingly by the testator without undue pressure on the part 
of others. 

(3) This may be a local custom about which Canon Law 
is silent. 

(4) St. Paul (Heb. 9:16, 17) speaks of a testament having 
force only after the testator has died. In Gal. 4:7 he re- 
gards a son as a natural heir of his father’s goods, though in 
this instance he applies the thought to spiritual, not tem- 
poral things. 


Letters 


i TERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer's and not necessarily those of the 
Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having rela- 
tion to Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address-of writers. Anonymous 
letters shall not be considered. 


Labor Amendment 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


On page 107 of the September issue of Tue SiGn Mr. 
Lawrence Lucey asks: “Need any more be said?” I answer 
in plain American slang, “Yes, and How!” 

Mr. Lucey is incorrectly informed when he intimates that 
American labor wants an amendment to the Constitution. 
What American labor really wants is an interpretation of 
“general welfare” by the 531 elected lawmakers of the 
country, not by a small group of former big-corporation 
lawyers. 

Mr. Lucey says that the A. F. of L. “adopted a resolution.” 
A resolution was submitted, and referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions. The Committee reported (page 792 of the 
1935 proceedings) that “at the present moment it would be 
unwise for the convention to declare itself in favor of any 
specific amendment.” The Committce’s report was adopted. 

Actually the resolution was not a desire for a labor amend- 
ment, but a denunciation of certain types of lawyers. It 
was one of the most caustic denouncements of the type of 
“justice” handed out by lawyers who set themselves up as 
infinite interpreters of the law that I have ever read. 
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The proposed amendment as given by Mr. Lucey would 
certainly accomplish the result of permitting the Federal 
Government to regulate hours and wages, but by no stretch 
of the imagination would it be constitutional law in the 
proper sense of the word. It would be merely a police 
regulation stuck on the Constitution. 

When a constitutional government of the vast size of the 
United States, and regulating the lives of so many millions 
of people as are living under the Constitution of the United 
States, is obliged to encumber its Constitution with detailed 
sets of police regulations, then such a constitutional de- 
mocracy should take care that it is not entering the path of 
mediocrity that in the past has led to the downfall of all 
democracies. 

On page 713 of the July issue Mr. Lucey states that “The 
President and almost every member of the Congress ex- 
pected the Supreme Court to hold the Guffey Coal Act un- 
constitutional.” Certainly I cannot speak for the President 
nor for every member of Congress any more than can Mr. 
Lucey, but I do say that there is nothing in the record that 
indicates in the slightest way that the President and almost 
every member of Congress expected the Supreme Court to 
hold the Guffey Coal Act unconstitutional. On the con- 
trary, the Guffey Coal Act and certain other later pieces of 
legislation were written with Supreme Court decisions in 
mind, and it was unquestionably expected by the majority 
that these newer pieces of legislation would be held con- 
stitutional if considered from the standpoint of the masses 
of the people. 

Let me call the attention of Mr. Lucey to the fact that 
in the two unfavorable Supreme Court decisions on hours 
of labor, namely, the Adkins Case and the New York State 
Case, there were 13 individual Supreme Court justices in- 
volved, and 7 of these, or a majority, declared the regulation 
of hours to be constitutional. Further than this, the Supreme 
Court judges in the State of Wisconsin declared that the 
Wisconsin labor laws were constitutional. Later, the 
Supreme Court of the State of Washington has declared the 
minimum wage law of the State of Washington constitutional. 

From this, is it not reasonable to suppose that the mem- 
bers of Congress undoubtedly felt that Supreme Court deci- 
sions were matters of opinion of the individual judges, and 
that, given the right atmosphere and consideration of the 
needs of the time, the individuals of the Supreme Court 
might declare that this legislation, enacted by 531 duly 
elected legislators of the United States, was reasonably 
within the interpretation of “general welfare” of the United 
States? 


WasuHincton, D. C. Gerorce S. Brapy. 


Literature for Lepers 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


Lying between the large island of Trinidad and Venezuela 
(still known here as “The Main”)-is the leper island of 
Chacachacare. It is a government reserve and no one is 
allowed to land on it without permission. The island is used 
solely for lepers, except at its highest point, 865 feet above the 
sea, where there is a lighthouse in charge of three men. 

There are 426 lepers of different tongues and nations, 
though all are British subjects, being drawn from the highly- 
mixed and cosmopolitan population of the Colony of Trinidad 
and Tobago. The nursing Sisters speak English and French. 

Several American magazines, religious and secular, reach 
me regularly; THe SicN very seldom. Yet yours, in my 
opinion, is one of the outstanding Catholic magazines pub- 
lished in America. Recently I asked a leper, a nominal 
Catholic, to name a magazine he would like to have read for 
him—for he is nearly blind—and he mentioned yours. The 
man who does the reading is also a Catholic. We have 
several lepers who are not impressed by most of our religious 
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magazines. Some of these men used to be Catholics. These 
are the type of men who would read TuHeE Sicn for its gen- 
eral excellence, and who would be surprised to find that 
jntellectuality and piety—founded on simple faith—go hand 
in hand. 

LePER SETTLEMENT, 
TRINIDAD, B.W.I. 


Tuomas Deerine, O.P. 
Resident Chaplain. 


Epitor’s Note: A good friend has since subscribed for 
this Chaplain of the Trinidad Leper Colony. We have a long 
list of worthy missionaries in various parts of the world who 
wish to read Tue Sicn regularly but who are unable to pay 
for it. Any of our readers who subscribe for one of these 
missionaries will be practising a fruitful charity. 


Catholic Library Service 


EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


On June Ist of this year, the Catholic Library Service 
opened a Brooklyn Catholic Library at 207 Court Street— 
a short distance from Borough Hall. The aim of this work 
is to combat bad literature by placing good books of every 
type within the reach of all. 

It is hoped that the Catholic Library Service will eventu- 
ally be able to establish more of these libraries all over the 
United States. They have another in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
where the work is directed by the Reverend L. A. Gales. 

The libraries rent books at nominal fees. Books of all 
publishers are sold, together with a number of popular pam- 
phlets and a large variety of Catholic papers and magazines. 

The Brooklyn library is soon to open a free reading room 
in the rear of its shop. Both Catholics and non-Catholics 
are invited to make use of it at any time. It will be open 
daily from nine A.M. to ten P.M. One may spend an after- 
noon there, or one may come to use the many books of refer- 
ence. Copies of many magazines will be available. 

The library is managed by George Mocatti and myself. 
Neither of us earns a salary, and, like our patron, St. John 
Bosco, we find ourselves with nothing but the grace of God. 
A few days ago our “treasury” went down to a new low— 
seven cents! 

Any donations of books—be they reference books, novels, 
biographies, non-fiction, juvenile or poetry—will be tre- 
mendously appreciated. We need a typewriter too, if any- 
one has one to spare. 

Pray for us! 


Brook.iyn, N. Y. LEon Paul. 


On Co-operatives 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I have just finished reading the splendid article, Let’s 
Co-operate, by Lawrence Lucey, in the September issue of 
Tue Sicn. I have read several other articles in recent 
months on co-operatives, but I have never yet struck a trail 
which would lead me to action. As in a fascinating serial, 
I am left in suspense. Would you please inform me as to 
an authority on co-operatives, from whom I could learn the 
proper method of starting one? I have given much thought 
to this subject, but I do not know of any -co-operative in 
my vicinity about which I could get first-hand information. 

A few weeks ago, while traveling in the western part of 
New York State, I stumbled more or less accidentally upon 
a co-operative. I got some information about it from a 
gentleman named O’Hagan, the proprietor of a nearby gas 
and oil station. It seems that a large packing company had 
maintained a food canning factory in the neighborhood but 
had to shut down, due to the depression, leaving the farmers 
without a market for their produce, principally grapes and 
tomatoes. The farmers decided to start a co-operative and 
took over the canning factory at what Mr. O’Hagan stated 
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was their own price. My question as to the progress of 
the enterprise was answered something like this: “We are 
holding the bull by the tail, hoping for the best. The 
co-operators complain that the manager has a long-term 
contract with considerable time still to run.” The whole 
report was anything but encouraging. 

I realize that these farmers may have erred just as many 
of us city folk do. Yet I would not like to admit doubt 
after reading the article, “Let’s Co-operate.” 


WatTERBURY, Conn. G. M. C. 


Epiror or THE SIGN: 


One of the leading Catholic authorities on the co-opera- 
tives is Father Edgar Schmiedler, O.S.B. of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in Washington, D. C. The 
Catholic Worker is also greatly interested in this movement. 
The Co-operative League, located at 167 West 12th Street, 
New York City, will advise and assist any group wishing to 
form a co-operative. A recent book, Consumer Co-operation 
in America, has a chapter on the organization of a co-opera- 
tive. About five miles outside Hightstown, New Jersey, 
there is a village, built by the Resettlement Administration, 
in which a garment factory, farms and stores will be run 
co-operatively. 

I am not acquainted with the co-operative canning factory 
mentioned; but many co-operatives have failed in the past 
and it is likely that many will fail in the future. In 1933 
there were so many bank failures that the President closed 
all the banks; yet banks, even in Father Coughlin’s scheme 
of things, are essential to a society. The co-operatives can- 
not be vaccinated against insolvency. If they are inefficiently 
or dishonestly managed, fail to find a market for their goods, 
or are beset with any of the other ills of business, they will 
have to call in a receiver just as thousands of other concerns 
have done. But when a co-operative does succeed it does 
not proceed to spill all its profits into a few laps and pay 
its employees starvation wages, as do most capitalist con- 
cerns. The successful co-operative makes for a healthy eco- 
nomic condition, whereas the successful capitalist corporation 
injures more people than it helps. In Sweden, where the 
co-operatives have a strong foothold, there are less than 500 
people on the dole. 


Brookiyn, N. Y. LAWRENCE LUCEY. 


Further Cause for Apprehension 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Too few of our so-called leaders are going to the roots 
of the social problem in their diagnosis of our ills. Father 
Wittman in Tue Sicn for August, P. 43, apparently is an 
exception and for that reason deserves our encouragement. 
It is a pleasure to find a student who is actually trying to 
put first things first. It is high time that the practice became 
more general. St. Thomas, it is said, had a favorite saying: 
“Let us put first things first.” 

If Father Haas and others like him, such as Monsignor 
Ryan and Father McGowan, instead of theorizing and pre- 
scribing on the social question, accepting the present order 
of things as essentially faultless, would put first things first 
and find out what has caused the inequalities and flagrant 
injustices in our economic society they would be more in- 
telligent leaders and better teachers for the masses. ’ 

The papal encyclicals have definitely placed their finger 
upon the causes. Why, therefore, ignore or merely glance 
at the problem of money and credit? They are definitely 
mentioned by Pius XI and consequently demand con- 
sideration. 

Father Wittman refers to Money Creators by G. M. 
Coogan and says that it is “a revealing and thought provok- 
ing book.” If he wishes to confirm his opinion of that 
book and, at the same time, strengthen his convictions on the 
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subject, I recommend that he read Profit and Social Security 
by Nelson B. Gaskill. A careful perusal of the last named 
volume, particularly after studying Money Creators, will give 
a more comprehensive grasp of the problem of production 
and distribution and the effect upon both of the supply of 
money and credit. The conclusion which widl be forced 
upon him will be that private manipulation of the money 
supply by banks which recognize neither country nor God 
in their dealings with their victims is essentially wrong. 
Father Wittman is obviously trying to put first things first, 
to get to the root of the problem. 

Many find fault with the methods of Father Coughlin. 
Possibly many of his recent tactics will prove a boomerang 
to the work he set out to do. However, whether we approve 
of his methods or not we must give him credit for having 
given the people more truths and facts about their economic 
servitude than they had ever learned through the conven- 
tional channels of the press and the pulpit. 


Detroit, Micu. W. M. O’KEErEe. 


Hospital Fund: Suggestion 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Enclosed is a check to be applied to the fund for the 
hospital in China. It-.represents a tithe on a holiday ex- 
penditure. If it appeals to you as being worth while, I 
offer the suggestion of a tithe on purely personal expendi- 
tures to be applied to charitable purposes. I do hope that 
you will obtain the sum required for the hospital. 

Allow me to express my personal appreciation of the ex- 
cellent publication which you are now offering. It is a 
magazine of wide interests and greatly appeals to me. I 
assure you that every issue is well read and rarely is an 
article or an item passed over. Some time ago you pub- 
lished a letter in which the writer complained of the number 
of writers outside of the United States whose material was 
used. English were objected to, and being Irish by birth, 
[ can appreciate that bit; but to me the essence of a good 
Catholic magazine is that its catholicity should be proven by 
the inclusion of writers of all nationalities, and true Catholi- 
cism has no borders. There is a field for the parochial pub- 
lication but a far wider one for the universal magazine. 


Cuicaco, IL. P. J. M. 


Old Church or New? 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Recently I received a copy of The Palm Branch and read 
with interest a short column entitled: Henry the Eighth? 
Nonsense! The author contends that the Reformation in 
England in the sixteenth century was not the founding of a 
new church but simply the repudiation of extravagant papal 
claims and the purging of certain abuses and superstitions. 
The line of thought was so amazingly incomplete, and the 
result of further reasoning landed one in such different con- 
clusions than those hoped for by the author, that the pub- 
lication of this article amazed me. 

Surely, if the Church of England were the “identical 
church,” she would have continued with the same unalterable 
fundamentals of faith and creed, the same faith in the same 
sacraments and above all, the belief in the actual Presence 
in the Holy Eucharist. 

Do you really think if an English pre-Reformation Saint 
or Martyr returned to earth and walked into an Episcopal 
Church and stayed to participate in a “Protestant” service, 
he would feel at home and recognize it as the Holy, Catholic 
and Apostolic Church for which he had lived and probably 
died ? 

The Reformation certainly was initiated to remedy abuses, 
but when from an effort to reform, a new church is founded, 
and the head of the State becomes the head of that Church, 
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it is not the original church. Further proof being the sub- 
sequent divergence of opinions on vital questions. Can it be 
consistent that a very Low Church bishop, believing the 
Holy Communion to be a commemorative act only, should 
be able to ordain a young cleric of Anglican leanings who 
believes that in Communion he partakes of the actual Body 
and Blood of Christ? 

It is further stated that the same churches are used. Of 
course they are; they were confiscated, and it is natural that 
many people for expediency’s sake should have followed the 
leadership of the powerful nobles of the Court of Henry VIII. 
One cannot possibly have forgotten the heavy fines, penalties 
and persecution suffered by those who did not attend the 
Church of England Services but continued worshipping in 
the old Faith. 

It is hardly fair to be so misleading to the uninformed 
but if this article was written with sincerity, I implore the 
author to read more exhaustively the history of the Refor- 
mation and to observe the strength and vitality of the Church 
of Rome today, filled every day of the year by her devoted 
children. 


Far Hits, N. J. Mrs. R. StuYvVESANT PIERREPONT, 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.M., Baltimore, Md.; M.G.O’S., Hamilton, Ont.; M.B., 
New York, N. Y.; M.C.S., Williamsport, Pa.; E.G., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; J.M.S., Cape Cod, Mass.; A.A.S., Roslindale, 
Mass.; M.A.P., Amagansett, L. I.; M.W.K., Pawtucket, 
R. I.; S.E.O’N., New Haven, Conn.; J.F.J., Port Allegany, 
Pa.; J.J.O’D., Mt. Sterling, Ill.; R.D.F.S., Williamsport, 
Pa.; M.A., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; F.R., Des Moines, Ia.; 
M.C., Princeton, Ind.; M.T.H., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.P.C., 
Honora, Pa.; K.H., Braddock, Pa.; A.S., Bronx, N. Y.; 
R.O’D., Katonah, N. Y.; B.J.O’D., Ardmore, Pa.; F.M.K., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; A.W., Garfield Hgts., Ohio; M.J.H., 
Cutchogue, L. I.; M.F.McF., Newark, N. J.; K.C.V., Union 
City, Ind. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Souls in Purgatory, M.F.G., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Sacred Heart of Jesus, M.C.McC., Carrick, 
Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, E.C.O’B., Toledo, Ohio; Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help, W.F.W., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Blessed Mother, 
St. Joseph, Little Flower, St. Rita, C.T.W., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Blessed Gemma, S.M.A., LaGrange, IIl.; Poor Souls, 
M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; Blessed Martin de Porres, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Souls in Purgatory, M.F.W., Albany, N. Y.; 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, A.M.W., Dorchester, Mass.; Blessed 
Mother, M.G.H., Pocatello, Idaho; Blessed Mother, M.J.P., 
Dorchester, Mass.; Blessed Mother, E.C.D., Jackson Hets., 
L. I.; Mother of Perpetual Help, M.J.H., Detroit, Mich.; 
St. Anthony, M.W.H., Bronx, N. Y.; Blessed Mother, 
R.D.F.S., Williamsport, Pa.; Gemma Galgani, Matthew Tal- 
bot, M.T.McC., Chicago, IIll.; Little Flower, S.C., Pater- 
son, N. J.; Sacred Heart, M.J.B., Lynn, Mass.; Sacred 
Heart, C.T.G., Belmont Mass.; Blessed Mother, M.M., Mc- 
Keesport, Pa.; Suffering Souls, R.N., Atlantic City, N. J.; 
St. Joseph, M.G.S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Poor Souls, M.W., 
Nevada, Ia.; Suffering Souls, F.B., Newburyport, Mass.; 
Souls in Purgatory, M.F.P.C., Enid, Okla.; St. Paul & St. 
Gabriel, M.M., Jackson Heights, L. I.; St. Anthony, M.C.W., 
Washington, Ind.; Our Lady of Consolation, St. Anthony, 
Little Flower, A.E., Delphos, Ohio; Poor Souls, M.J.H.M., 


Baltimore, Md.; C.R., Louisville, Ky.; Sacred Heart. of ° 


Jesus, B.Z., St. Louis, Mo.; M.C.Y., Chicago, Ill.; M.M.C., 
Hollywood, Cal.; J.S., Columbus, O.; T.McD., New York, 
N. Y.; J.A., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.C.C., West View, Pa.; 
M.K.F., Brooklyn, N. Y.; A.E., Cincinnati, Ohio; N.LaP., 
Dunkirk, N. Y.; C.W., Co. Mayo, Ireland; M.L.F.T., Dick- 
son City, Pa.; M.B.H., Newark, N. J.; M.W.A.L., Sharps- 
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Spain and the Mediterranean 


The Civil War in Spain Has Become a European and Even a World Affair. 
The Interests of Many of the Great Nations are Vitally Concerned 


Gena FRANCO’S revolt and 
the consequent civil war in Spain has 
not only increased the danger of a gen- 
eral war in Europe. It has deepened the 
divisions between the conflicting forces 
and produced a most formidable consoli- 
dation of the interests involved on both 
sides. A new situation has been de- 
veloping with extraordinary rapidity, 
and the comparatively small issues—such 
as the Rhineland or Danzig or even 
Austria—which were regarded as the 
chief sources of danger hitherto are now 
eclipsed by much larger problems which 
cannot be localized and controlled. 

The position is further complicated by 
the fact that Spain has for years past 
been regarded as a country which was 
unlikely to become involved in war with 
any other European country. Spain 
even continued to remain neutral 
throughout a world war which involved 
every other large country in Europe, as 
well as the United States and Canada, 
Japan, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. The possibility of Spain be- 
coming a storm center had been scarcely 
even considered by the mass of poli- 
ticians in Europe; and now that this 
civil war has arisen, it has suddenly be- 
come apparent that if Spain were to be- 
come actively involved in support of 
either the Fascist or the anti-Fascist 
groups of countries, the most serious 
complications must inevitably ensue. 

Why, it may well be asked, has the 
present internal conflict in Spain as- 
sumed this momentous importance for 
the rest of Europe? There was no 
similar anxiety or commotion when the 
monarchy was overthrown, only five 
years ago. There have been civil wars 
in Spain at various times in the last cen- 
tury. Even the protracted Spanish cam- 
paign against the Riffs, within the years 
since the Treaty of Versailles, only in- 
volved France in serious embarrassment 
because of her own adjacent colonies in 
Northern Africa. 


The Issue 


HE conflict between Catholics and 
revolutionary Socialists in Spain has 
broken out on other occasions with ap- 
palling outrages and sanguinary re- 
prisals; yet there has never before been 
the same frantic anxiety to prevent this 
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conflict from spreading into other coun- 
tries. Why, then, is the immediate situ- 
ation so grave and menacing? 

The explanation certainly does not 
consist in any altruistic desire by the 
other Powers either to save Spain from 
anarchy or to safeguard the democratic 
institutions introduced since the down- 
fall of King Alfonso. Even if Spain 
were to become bolshevized, its geo- 
graphical position would, in ordinary 
times, prevent other countries from being 
unduly alarmed by the prospect, since 
there is no other country of equal size in 
Europe which has so few points of con- 
tact with its neighbors. Issues are of 
course involved which are of deep con- 
cern to Catholics in all parts of the 
world, but in this article I have to deal 
rather with the prospects of peace and 
war, in which the actual fate of Spain 
is only one factor. 


Spanish Morocco 


HE immediate cause of anxiety was 

that General Franco’s campaign 
originated in Morocco, at the very en- 
trance to the Mediterranean. The earli- 
est fighting between the insurgents and 
the Government was concentrated at the 
narrowest part of the channel which sep- 
arates Spain from Africa. There, ships 
of every nation pass continually by day 
and night; and there was consequently 
the maximum of opportunity for inci- 
dents which would involve active inter- 
ference by any Power whose ships or 
nationals might be injured. 

But that accidental danger of com- 
plications was much less serious than 
the fact that Spain’s hold over the coast 
of Africa at this most vital point was 
being endangered by General Franco’s 
withdrawal of the large garrison in 
Morocco. It was evident at once, when 
the military revolt failed to overthrow 
the Government, that General Franco 
was taking the desperate risk of denud- 
ing Spanish Morocco of the military 
forces which had only repressed the 
Moorish revolt with the utmost difficulty 
a few years ago. The Spanish troops in 
Morocco were notoriously the most effi- 
cient part of the whole Spanish army; 
and the Spanish Foreign Legion, which 
he has since used as the spearhead of his 
advance upon Madrid and San Sebastian, 
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was well known to be the best disciplined 
force which Spain possessed. If these 
troops were withdrawn, and a new re- 
volt broke out among the Arab tribes, 
could the other Powers in Europe stand 
by while the most important section of 
the Afriean coast was faced with 
anarchy ? 

Should such a situation arise, there is 
no doubt whatever that one or more of 
the other Powers would inevitably 
have intervened to re-establish European 
authority in Spanish Morocco, at any 
time. The British Government, if no 
other, would certainly have intervened; 
and the French Government would have 
been equally alarmed at the prospect of 
an Arab revolt spreading from Spanish 
Morocco to French Morocco alongside. 
But before any such question had arisen, 
there was startling evidence that Italy 
was already intervening in support of 
General Franco. It was proved almost 
at once, in spite of official denials, that 
Italy had sent aeroplanes to help the in- 
surgents. Rumors began to fly (I have 
excellent authority for denying abso- 
lutely that they are true) that General 
Franco had already bargained with 
Mussolini that he should be given some 
sort of footing in the western Medi- 
terranean in return for his support in de- 
feating the Socialist Government in 
power in Spain. 


Other Nations Involved 


O such accusations Italy retorted that 

France had been sending war mate- 
rials and financial help to the Spanish So- 
cialists. Russia had openly organized im- 
mediate subscriptions to aid them against 
General Franco. And within a very few 
weeks Germany also had become in- 
volved, sending aeroplanes and war ma- 
terials to the insurgents and reinforc- 
ing her own fleet around the Spanish 
coast to protect German ships from in- 
terference. 

That Germany and Italy would sup- 
port the anti-Socialists, and that France 
(especially under its present Socialist 
Government) and Russia would try to 
uphold the existing Government in 
Spain, was only to be expected. In so 
far as the conflict of sympathies went, 
the only serious danger was that both 
sides might become so inflamed about the 
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quarrel between Right and Left in Spain 
that it would embitter their relations in 
other matters and perhaps lead to open 
collisions. Ships, for instance, or aero- 
planes carrying war material from Ger- 
many or from Russia for the opposing 
forces in Spain might quite conceivably 
attempt to interfere with each other. 


Non-Intervention 


N order to prevent such collisions; 

to avoid the obvious danger of “diplo- 
matic incidents” arising from any at- 
tempted sinking of foreign ships which 
were bringing war supplies to either 
side; and not least, to reduce the rising 
tempers of all countries which were 
becoming interested in the Spanish 
civil war—attempts were made very 
quickly to secure agreement for non- 
intervention and for the prohibition of 
all export of war materials to Spain. 
M. Blum in France took the lead in re- 
questing other countries to sign such 
an agreement, and the British Govern- 
ment gave its full support. Many coun- 
tries accepted the proposal at once but 
y, especially, delayed, while demand- 
i assurances that money and other 
forms of support would not be forthcom- 

g from Russia and France to help the 
Socialists. 

Meanwhile, full use was made of the 
opportunities provided by such delays, 
and there is no doubt that the insurgents 
were able to increase their air force and 
their war supplies from Germany and 
Italy and to some extent from England, 
notwithstanding the official prohibitions 
imposed by their Government; while 






French munitions and volunteers have 
certainly reached the Spanish Socialists, 
especially on the northern front, on a 


very considerable scale. Evidence is 
not yet available which would throw a 
clearer light upon all these negotiations 
for non-intervention; but the present po- 
sition and prospects cannot be appreci- 
ated properly without considering the 


motives involved. This Spanish civil 
war is quite obviously a most important 
pivot in European affairs, and it is neces- 
sary here to consider its wider conse- 


quences and reactions. 
Non-intervention, in the earliest phase 
of the civil war, was in fact much more 


likely to assist the Socialist Government 
than the insurgents; and both Italy and 
Germany were well aware of this when 
they delayed their acceptance of M. 
Blum’s apparently innocent proposals. 


At that stage, the Spanish Government 
still controlled almost the entire Spanish 
fleet, and it should have been able to 
dominate the Straits of Gibraltar with- 
out difficulty. Without help from Italy 


and Germany, General Franco would 
have found it impossible to send enough 
troops across from Africa to Spain, and 
the Government should have been able to 
counter-attack quickly against the in- 
surgents. 





The insurgents’ prospects did not sub- 
stantially improve until the troops from 
Africa had arrived in sufficient force to 
make themselves felt, and until a con- 
siderable number of imported aeroplanes 
had been obtained. With these rein- 
forcements the insurgents have gained 
ground steadily, and their morale has 
risen while that of the Government has 
fallen. The Government, which at first 
had a great superiority in equipment, is 
already threatened, at various important 
places, with a shortage of munitions, and 
it is the Government which is now ap- 
pealing urgently to its friends abroad for 
help which is indispensable to avert 
defeat. 

In that sense, the secret support given 
by Italy and Germany has already been 
almost decisive. General Franco is still 
far from having reconquered Spain; but 
he is certainly not now leading a forlorn 
hope. The prospect is that over a large 
part of Spain his forces will very soon 
have gained full control. Some parts of 
the country may hold out against him for 
months yet, and it is quite conceivable 
that Spain will disintegrate into sections 
under Governments of opposing char- 
acter. 

If that were the only problem, other 
countries might regard it with compara- 
tive indifference. But the civil strife in 
Spain has dislocated the whole balance 
of power in the Mediterranean. Any- 
thing may happen in Spanish Morocco 
if the civil war is protracted. The Arab 
tribes may revolt and make the country 
ungovernable except by reconquest, and 
already the Madrid Government is reck- 
lessly fomenting trouble in Morocco 
through its local sympathizers, in a des- 
perate effort to prevent General Franco 
from sending further trained troops to 
Spain. 

Inevitably this danger has aroused 
both fears and ambitions among the 
other Powers; and at the present time 
ambitions in the Mediterranean have 
become a very real menace to peace. 
Ever since the Ethiopian campaign was 
undertaken, Italy has become the princi- 
pal factor in the Mediterranean, where a 
status quo had remained undisturbed for 
many years. The threat, last year, of 
blockading the Suez Canal as a means of 
preventing Italy’s attack on Ethiopia was 
a challenge which has stimulated Mus- 
solini to much more daring ambitions, 
and his success in defying the League of 
Nations has encouraged him to greater 
boldness. 


Mussolini 


T is now generally recognized that 

even if the Suez Canal had been held 
against Mussolini at that time, with the 
inevitable result of war, the Mediter- 
ranean would have been practically 
closed thereafter for merchant traffic. 
The British and French fleets could ob- 
viously have defeated the Italian fleet in 
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the Mediterranean, and they could al- 
most certainly have protected themselves 
against attack from the air. But only a 
most stringent system of convoying mer- 
chant ships could have kept the seas open 
to any extent for ordinary traffic. In 
fact Italy could have been blockaded, 
and the exits from the Mediterranean at 
both Suez and Gibraltar could have been 
effectively closed against her; but her 
submarines and aeroplanes, operating 
from Italy and Sardinia and from Libya, 
could certainly have made the sea un- 
safe for ordinary traffic. 

But having defied the League of Na- 
tions successfully throughout the Ethi- 
opian war, having conquered Ethiopia 
and annexed it as the foundation of a new 
Italian Empire, and having his army and 
fleet and air force still mobilized on a 
war footing and in a triumphant mood— 
is it unreasonable to suppose that Mus- 
solini still dreams of fresh worlds to con- 
quer and is eager to exploit every new 
opportunity that may arise? His com- 
mand of the Mediterranean between 
Suez and Gibraltar is already an accom- 
plished fact. There had been no ap- 
parent hope that he could ever secure a 
foothold in the western Mediterranean 
without incurring open war with France 
or Britain or both. But the Spanish 
crisis has suddenly created opportunities 
which no one had foreseen. If Spain 
cannot hold Spanish Morocco, and some 
other European Power is obliged to step 
in and take control, why should not Italy 
step in before any other country has 
made up its mind? Why should it not 
be done by the direct invitation of the 
Spanish insurgents while they are en- 
gaged in a fierce war in Spain itself? 


France and Britain 


HAT temptation is so evident that it 

would be absurd to deny its existence. 
There is, of course, the difficulty that 
both France and England may have 
similar ideas in view. They would both 
alike feel extremely apprehensive if 
Italy, in her present mood, were to gain 
a footing beside the Straits of Gibraltar. 
If there is indeed to be any question of 
outside interference in Spanish Morocco, 


both Britain and France would feel 


equally entitled to take action before 
Italy got in first. And if there were any 
serious intention by Italy of establishing 
herself in Morocco—even in some form 
of camouflaged protectorate, while Gen- 
eral Franco was fighting the Socialist 
Government at home—both Britain and 
France would have to consider urgently 
whether such developments must be pre- 
vented even at the risk of immediate war. 

Immensely important and complicated 
vested interests are involved in any such 
disturbance of the existing situation. 
Both the French and the British claims 
may certainly be denounced as having no 
basis other than the assertion of existing 
rights. But the interests involved are 
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of such overwhelming importance that 
they could scarcely be compromised with- 
out implying an admission of defeat. 

For France, two urgent problems 
would be involved at once. First there 
would be the immediate danger of Arab 
disturbances in France’s colonies along 
the coast of Northern Africa. They in- 
clude Tunis, which is the ancient 
Carthage, the part of Africa which lies 
closest to Italy and which even now is 
inhabited by an overwhelming majority 
of Italian colonists who resent the 
necessity of accepting France’s sov- 
ereignty. They look forward to the con- 
quest of Tunisia by Italy. If Italy were 
to occupy or control Spanish Morocco, 
on the western flank of the French 
colonies, then the French hold upon 
Northern Africa would be exposed to a 
double menace—from Libya on the east, 
and Spanish Morocco on the west. Ten- 
sion has already become serious in 
Tunisia since Italy’s successful conquest 
of Ethiopia. 


Serious Consequences 

UT more serious for France is the 

question of assuring undisputed con- 
trol of the seas between Africa and 
France, now that France relies so largely 
upon hér African troops as potential re- 
serves i case of a European war. If Italy 
were to establish military and naval and 
air bases in Spanish Morocco, then the 
transport of French troops and supplies 
from northern Africa to Toulon and to 
Marseilles would be exposed to new dan- 
gers of interruption from the west as 
well as the east. And this danger would 
be almost as serious if Italy were to ob- 
tain a footing in Majorca as if she gained 
control of western Morocco. 

For British policy the problem is 
scarcely less disquieting. The British 
occupation of Gibraltar insures absolute 
control of the entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean, and nobody has ever worried 
about the Spanish fortifications of the 
Moroccan coast. But an Italian occupa- 
tion of the Spanish forts in Morocco, 
with Italy’s present equipment in sub- 
marines and air force, would be a very 
different matter. The very entrance to 
the Mediterranean would become a vul- 
nerable point, at a time when the whole 
position of the British fleet in the Medi- 
terranean has been causing acute 
anxiety. 

Ever since the Ethiopian war, the 
British Government has been gravely 
concerned about the defenses of Malta 
and Alexandria, and during the present 
year the position in Palestine, at the fur- 
ther end of the Mediterranean, has been 
growing more and more difficult. The 
new treaty with Egypt necessitates the 
fullest assertion of British naval and 
military power around the Suez Canal. 
But an Italian encroachment in the region 
of Gibraltar would threaten the main 
line of British communication with 


Egypt and also India still nearer home. 

It is these fears and suspicions which 
have accentuated the Spanish crisis so 
acutely, and stimulated the joint efforts 
of France and Britain to prevent any 
extension of the Spanish war into 
larger and more dangerous spheres. At 
the time of writing, the negotiations 
have apparently succeeded to a consid- 
erable extent, because the danger of a 
general European war is so keenly 
realised in every country. But both 
Italy and Germany realise what vast op- 
portunities have suddenly arisen to 
strengthen their own influence in the 
Mediterranean by supporting General 
Franco’s campaign. They have played 
for time, and have done everything pos- 
sible to assist his success, in the belief 
that, even if no immediate extension of 
their authority can be attained, they will 
at least exert far more influence hence- 
forward in Spain than seemed possible 
even a few months ago. 

The alternative to General Franco’s 
victory would unquestionably be a So- 
sialist régime in Spain, dominated by 
Russian influences. That would, of 
course, strengthen enormously the pres- 
ent anti-Fascist direction of French for- 
eign policy. Spain and France would 
become virtually united in opposition to 
the ideals and ambitions which have now 
drawn Italy and Germany together. 
Europe would be divided into opposing 
sections, with a Fascist bloc (compris- 
ing Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Italy) surrounded by anti-Fascist Rus- 
sia on one side and France and Spain on 
the other. A collision between these 
opposing blocs would sooner or later be 
inevitable. The immediate danger is 
that the collision may arise through the 
fears of both sides that conditions will 
become desperate if some drastic action 
is not taken quickly. 

A European War? 

VERY week that the crisis in Spain 

is protracted increases the likelihood 
of such collisions, but the position even 
now is by no means hopeless. The ex- 
cesses and the anarchy which have char- 
acterized the anti-Fascist régime in 
Spain have created a revulsion of sym- 
pathy in every country. No one can 
seriously pretend that democratic insti- 
tutions are being defended by the Span- 
ish Government and its communist sup- 
porters. Such real sympathy as they still 
command is almost entirely the result 
of antipathy te the Fascist or Nazi sys- 
tems, with their glorification of war and 
racial hatreds. But far more important 
than such sympathies and emotions are 
the vested national interests which are 
genuinely threatened by Italian and Ger- 
man ambitions. 

Even since the Spanish revolt began, 
the opposing States have already taken 
formidable decisions in preparation for 
the possibility of war. Russia has in- 
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creased the period of her military service 
by several years. Germany has retali- 
ated by a similar extension of compul- 
sory service. France is already prepar- 
ing similar measures in self-defence. 
Even in England where military service 
is still intensely unpopular, there is every 
likelihood of large further increases in 
the program of national re-armament. 
Mussolini, whose intentions have caused 
more general anxiety than those of any 
other ruler, has not only announced that 
Italy can now mobilize eight million 
men, but that he regards the idea of 
“permanent peace” as a silly delusion. 


Prospects for Spain 


HE chief hope that sanity will yet 

prevail is that all these vast warlike 
preparations will produce violent popu- 
lar revulsions in every country, and that 
the governments will be forced to seek 
agreement in order to stop the present 
mad race towards war. There have 
been signs that even in Germany—where 
one success after another has rewarded 
Hitler’s attitude of truculent defiance— 
there is serious discontent over the new 
extension of military service. 

Meanwhile the prospect depends pri- 
marily upon the course of events in 
Spain. The outlook there gives little 
hope that peace or normal government 
can be restored throughout the country 
for many months. There has been 
scarcely any precedent for the despera- 
tion and bitterness with which the civil 
war has proceeded. General Franco’s 
employment of Moorish troops against 
his own countrymen has undoubtedly 
hardened the opposition of many who 
would have felt less strongly about an 
ordinary military revolution. While 
there can be no question that his op- 
ponents would establish a sanguinary 
Bolshevik dictatorship if they succeeded, 
General Franco’s supporters are cer- 
tainly not likely to produce order out of 
chaos in the near future. 

If external complications can be 
avoided, however, his attempt to over- 
throw Bolshevism in Spain will com- 
mand increasing support throughout 
Europe. The Catholic Church, with its 
immense international influence, is en- 
tirely on his side. Germany and Italy, 
for their own reasons of national policy, 
are solidly in his favor. France, even 
under a Socialist Government, at least 
desires peace and decent order in Spain, 
and can be expected to avoid any action 
which would extend the Spanish conflict 
into a European war. The British Gov- 
ernment, less prepared than any other 
for war, having nothing to gain but much 
to lose by war, and with endless anxieties 
concerning the Mediterranean and else- 
where, will do everything possible to 
promote a settlement which would re- 
store the former equilibrium, and give 
whatever satisfaction can be accorded to 
the aspirations of Germany and Italy. 
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For many years, throughout the world, 
the pressure on the dwindling body of 
Catholics had been increasing. In lands 
where formerly the Church had been 
powerful it was now represented only by 
a heroic handful meeting in secret. 

Nevertheless, it was known that Arno- 
vitch, the International Dictator, was not 
satisfied. From the mystery in which 
this upstart Jew, like an oriental despot, 
had veiled himself, the rumor spread that 
he had declared his intention of com- 
pletely uprooting Christianity. There 
must be left, he was reported to have said, 
no means by which it might propagate 
itself. The world was to be “fumigated” 
lest any germs of the “disease” should be 
left. It was by the dissemination of such 
rumors that this mysterious individual 
kept himself in power. You might say 
that it was the secret of his influence. 
There had been a moment when the forces 
of the world-revolution, which had been 
successful in the latter part of the twenti- 
eth century, threatened to split into war- 
ring factions. Anarchists and Commu- 
nists, remnants of the old-fashioned Lib- 
eralism and such survivors of the sects as 
had been permitted to continue a shadowy 
existence, once the International had 
triumphed, fell out among themselves. 

The Dictators who succeeded one an- 
other were now of this, now of that 
school. Vainly had search been made 
for some formula that would reconcile the 
conflicting elements. It was Arnovitch 
who found the solution. 

There was one thing, he saw, on which 
all were agreed. In its beginnings, a 
revolution often gives reasons for itself 
which are superficial. But as these prove 
their insufficiency, the real motive is dis- 
covered. So it was in this case. “Our 
asserted the Dictator, “are 

The only thing that mat- 
ters is to abolish God, exterminate Chris- 
tianity, destroy the Church. This done, 
we shall see where we are and proceed 
to build up the world-state on a basis .of 
unified unbelief.” 

He was a man of few words and swift 
action. The theory which he had enunci- 
ated and which had enabled him to secure 
the support of all parties was speedily 
put in force. By a preconcerted signal 
persecution more terrible than any that 
had been known before broke out simul- 
taneously in every country. But no 


differences, 


unimportant. 


sooner had the cleaning-up process been, 
as it seemed, completed, than little gath- 
erings of the faithful were discovered 
meeting for their rites at midnight in the 
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depth of the forests or in deserted quar- 
ries or even on ships at sea. Nay, it was 
found that they were making converts. 
Any day, it was feared, the discontent 
which murmured among the inarticulate 
multitude might break out in some violent 
reaction against the materialistic régime, 
proclaiming with a faith made fierce by 
repression, the undying cause of the king- 
dom of the spirit. 

Then it was that Arnovitch conceived 
his master-plan. None but his cold, ruth- 
less brain would have dared formulate 
such arch-wickedness. Even his inti- 
mates were startled. The proclamation 
announcing it sent a shiver of fear 
through the world; only the firmest dis- 
cipline could have secured obedience on 
the part of the subordinates responsible 
for carrying it out. 

There was to be a final round-up of 
all the faithful throughout the earth. 
Every section of the community was to 
be combed for suspects. Heavy punish- 
ment awaited any local authority which 
proved to be careless in letting Catholics 
slip through its fingers. Rewards would 
be given informers who disclosed the 
identity and whereabouts of prospective 
victims hitherto unknown. For three 
complete days work was to be suspended 
in order that all might give their undis- 
tracted attention to the business in hand. 
Mass meetings at which select orators 
would preach the new crusade were to be 
held in all important centers. At the 
picture-houses there would be free ex- 
hibitions of films calculated to inflame 
the public mind. Radio messages from 
Arnovitch himself would bring his voice 
to every least colony of human beings 
throughout the earth. To make the 
demonstration more impressive the days 
chosen corresponded to those during 
which, formerly, Christendom had cele- 
brated the death of its Founder. 


HE batches of prisoners secured un- 

der these conditions were to be dis- 
patched as swiftly as possible to a site 
near Jerusalem. There they were to be 
herded together in one vast crowd, and 
when the selected moment came, sprayed 
with a poisonous gas which would pain- 
lessly and, as it were, by a single gesture, 
exterminate once for all the entire body 
of Christians left in the world. The gas 
jets would be operated from a distance so 
that those responsible might not suffer 
from the fumes but guards would be near 
enough to prevent any attempt at escape. 
This was the “fumigating” that was to 
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destroy all lingering germs of the hated 
“disease.” The Dictator’s announcement 
that this method of death had been chosen 
because the International had no wish to 
inflict unnecessary pain kad a certain 
sardonic humor. The real reason was 
that such a method of extermination was 
less likely to arouse pity for the victims 
than the more bloody executions of the 
past. Arnovitch had a subtle mind. 

The preliminaries of this ghastly pro- 
gram were carried out as had been de- 
creed. A strange and, to any other than 
the callous spectators who looked on, 
moving sight was that of the little groups 
of men, women and children hustled into 
trains, steamers or airships for trans- 
port to the appointed shambles. In the 
poverty of their attire and in the emacia- 
tion of their features many bore traces of 
the suffering which they had already un- 
dergone in behalf of the Faith for which 
they were now to die. 


HE sight was made more pathetic by 

reason of the fact that in some cases 
they were accompanied to the point of 
departure by relatives who had renounced 
their allegiance. Husbands walked side 
by side with condemned wives. Wives 
parted from doomed husbands. Fathers 
and mothers bade good-bye to children 
whose minds the State schools had 
poisoned against the Church. There were 
invalids who could scarcely walk and 
some who actually had to be carried. The 
aged were conspicuously numerous. Here 
and there was the pale phantom of a man 
or woman-who had been dragged from 
prison to undergo this last trial of faith. 

It was surprising to see the number 
yielded even by thinly populated districts. 
It was evident that the net of suspicion 
had been cast over many who, properly 
speaking, were not believers. These by 
their angry protests or exhibitions of fear 
were easily distinguished from the rest. 
So far as the great majority of the prison- 
ers was concerned, triumphant gladness 
rather than anger or fear was the pre- 
vailing mood. The chanting of the vari- 
ous detachments as they approached their 
destination filled the air. 

Yet there was not lacking, even among 
staunch believers, a feeling of bewilder- 
ment. This was voiced by a youth, ap- 
parently of the peasant class, who walked 
in a group hailing from southern Ger- 
many. Turning to a frail looking old man 
by his side who, it would appear, was his 
parish priest, the youth said: “Father, I 
want to ask a question.” 
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“What is it, my son?” 
“Did not Our Lord say the Gates of 
Hell should not prevail against His 
Chuech ?” 

“Tray.” 

“Yet we see all the Catholics of the 
world gathered here to be put to death. 
When we have been killed there will be 
no Church.” The old priest was silent. 
His face betrayed the fact that the same 
thought had occurred to him. 

“You do not speak, Father?” said the 
youth. 

“Our Lord cannot be mistaken,” was 
the reply, ‘““His Church is unconquerable.” 

“Always before,” the questioner solilo- 
quized, “those who suffered for the Faith 
could believe that the storm of persecu- 
tion would pass and the sun shine again. 
However bad the persecution, it was 
never quite the end. But now—” 
He paused and looked enquiringly 
in the priest’s face. Slowly 
came the answer: 

“As the trial of our faith 
exceeds that which they 
experienced so will the 
display of God’s power 
be beyond anything 
they knew. The 
Gates pf Hell have 
not yet prevailed.” 

The sight when 
all were finally 
gathered together on 
and about Mount 
Olivet, was, even for 
those who had or- 
ganized the auto dafé, 
an amazing one. We 
are familiar with pic- 
tures that represent the 
sea of faces at a Eucharis- 
tic Congress. It was some- 
thing like that which was 
now seen. For though in any 
one country the faithful might be 
only a pitiful minority, yet when 
those from all over the world came to 
gether they formed a vast multitude 


which no man could number. But the — 


resemblance to a Eucharistic Congress 
was found in something of far deeper 
significance than mere numbers. 

When Arnovitch’s order had been is- 
sued and its execution had already com- 
menced, the reigning Pontiff, himself 
among the victims, had secured permis- 
sion from the authorities to send a mes- 
sage to the Dictator. 

“Since we are now your helpless 
prisoners,” ran the concluding part of 
this communication, “you can without 
danger grant us one last request. Permit 
us, before we die, to celebrate our sacred 
rites. For nineteen centuries the Church 
has offered the Holy Sacrifice on her 
altars. Encompassed by your forces and 
condemned to death, we would, as a final 
act, offer that Sacrifice for the last time 
as token of our unconquerable faith.” 

Arnovitch’s counsellors scoffed at the 








“impudence” of the request. They as- 
sumed there would be a stern refusal. 
3ut the Dictator smiled grimly. 

“When a cat has caught a mouse,” he 
said, “and is sure of its prey, it amuses 
itself by letting the creature free and then 
catching it again. I think we can afford 
to let the mouse in this case enjoy a mo- 
ment of freedom before we finally dis- 
patch it. Only the weak indulge in super- 
fluous vindictiveness.” Therefore it was 
that on the slopes of Olivet stood an altar. 
The resemblance to a Eucharistic Con- 
gress was complete. The Sovereign 


Pontiff, an old man, was himself the cele- 
brant. 
There are heights of sublimity in the 





















IN SILENCE THEY AWAITED THE CONSE- 
CRATION, 


Mass which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, are never scaled ; these were now 
climbed. Profound meanings abiding in 
its familiar words had never until then 
been disclosed. It was as when a master- 
musician takes into his hands an instru- 
ment which has been indifferently played 
upon. When the point was reached at 
which the Credo was chanted and all 
those tens of thousands of voices took up 
the joyful affirmation of Faith, it seemed 
as if, in this ancient symbol, the limits 
of human language and the boundaries 
of human thought had been reached. In 
the recitation of each clause one lived a 
life-time, so rich was the meaning dis- 
closed, so abundant and glorious the truth 
revealed. As the final words—“And I 
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look for the resurrection of the dead, and 
the life of the world to come,” died away 
men woke as from a trance. Already 
they had triumphed over death and 
breathed the air of eternity. 

He Whose life had been nailed to the 
Cross—against Whom the passion, pride 
and prejudice of men had wreaked such 
havoc, had taught them to have confi- 
dence for He had overcome the world. 
His judgment had gone out against the 
princes of this world’s darkness and from 
the very cross of dereliction to which 
they had fastened Him, He had declared 
that through death there was life eternal 
and in defeat there was everlasting vic- 
tory. Credo! We believe! We believe! 
—Not in the hopeless promises of men 
and things in which there is no promise 
except of death—but in Jesus Christ, 
the Only-begotten Son of God— 
Who was indeed ‘crucified, Who 
did indeed die and was buried 
—but Who rose again from 
the dead and Who gathers 

unto Himself all the chil- 
dren of the Church who 
believe in His Name. 
In_ breathless _ si- 
lence they awaited 
the Consecration. 

The figure of the 

Pontiff though seen 

from a distance, was, 

for most, surpris- 
ingly clear. But as 
the moment drew 
near when Christ 
Himself would be 
lifted up for all to be- 
hold, it became impos- 
sible to recognize the 
scene. 
At first it seemed as if one 
of those atmospheric changes 
to which the East is subject 
were taking place. In some such 
way is an earthquake preluded. A 
mysterious shadow, as during an eclipse 
of the sun, dimmed the light. The size and 
shape of familiar objects was changed. 
Clouds which took on fantastic or sub- 
lime forms drifted up into the sky, and 
from all the four quarters of the compass 
came the rumbling of distant thunder. It 
was a world after the fashion of that 
described in the Apocalypse of St. John. 

A dim speck, the Pontiff lifted up the 
Consecrated Host before the kneeling 
multitude. 

But it was not the Host, it was the Lord 
Himself upon His Throne on Whom they 
gazed. He filled the whole space that had 
been occupied by heaven and earth. The 
world and its rulers were no more. Death 
was swallowed up in victory. Time was 
at an end. Eternity had come. With a 
movement of ineffable grace the Lord of 
all creation took His blood-stained Bride 
into His arms and kissed her. The tri- 
umph of the Church was complete. The 
world ended with the last Mass. 
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HE Forum last month contained two articles in the form 

of a debate. One is written by a woman who signs herself 
Modern Mother and the other is a Dr. Harvey who calls him- 
self an unashamed Victorian—that is, he has what are popu- 
larly known as Victorian sentiments. At least he has the 
courage of his convictions for he signs his own name. The 
woman is apparently afraid to sign hers—I can hardly hope 
she is ashamed to sign it—that would be too much to hope for. 
[f I held such sentiments as this woman does and really be- 
lieved that what she says is wrong with the world is right, I 
should at least be willing to go on record as affirming my 
beliefs. The topic is that of sex ethics. There is nothing new 
in Dr. Harvey’s remarks, save that they bear the stamp of a 
man who knows what he is talking about, both from the 
standpoint of medicine and morals. The true solutions of sex 
problems in adolescence and youth are educational and not 
experimental, he asserts. 

The Modern Mother, one of a conference in Westchester 
which included a minister, two physicians, two teachers, wel- 
fare workers and some fathers and mothers, says that they 
decided that “a young couple past eighteen with mutual affec- 
tion, who for any one of many possible reasons could not 
marry should not be socially ostracized if they, in peace and 
dignity, wished to live together in whatever way they could 
manage.” She adds with almost unbelievable naiveté: “In- 
ventions aided by wise philosophers control human conduct, 
not reformers or reactionary teachings.” And if I get her 
meaning, under reformers and reactionaries she puts all the 
strange people who believe marriage is the one lasting arrange- 
ment of society that keeps families going and that families 
keep society going. This woman should have gone to Russia 
recently when such ideas were still paramount there. It took 
that impetuous government a very few years to see the error 
of its ways and now it is getting positively puritanic in its 
insistence on less divorce and more family life. 

Freedom is here now, says the lady gaily and happily, and 
our race experience now includes “the feminist movement, the 
teachings of Vienna psychologists, the well-nigh perfected 
state of contraceptives and the automobile.” And from that she 
logically concludes that marriage is just dated—just a cumber- 
some old institution for reformers to play with. A whole long 
article could be written on each of those four things she lists 
as proofs of freedom, but it would take too long and anyway 
why answer such a silly statement? The author of all this 
wisdom is a “Westchester housewife who writes as a sideline.” 
More as a sideshow, I think, but let that pass too. What I 
sincerely wish is that she would go back and play exclusively 
with the fire on her hearth and in her stove and stop throwing 
fuel on so dangerous a blaze as this subject of sex freedom. 

Some day some brilliant satirist will write a novel with a 
woman like this for chief character—the type who picks up a 
smattering of real and pseudo-scientific jargon, whose king- 
dom is entirely of this world, whose cult is that of expediency 
and who is willing to exchange the joy that endureth forever 
for the pleasure that lasts for a moment. I doubt if her chil- 
dren in later years when they view the wreck she has arranged 
for them and called life will arise and call her blessed. 


A “Modern Mother” 


Woman. te Woman. . 


By Katherine Burton 


In Praise of St. Paul 


AINT Paul came into the conversation the other day and 

one woman in a burst of magnanimity said that she quite 
forgot what unkind things he said about women when she read 
some of his noble chapters—the one on love that is long-suffer- 
ing and the one on the perils he had been through and suffered 
in common with others. A priest who was listening inquired: 
“Well, just what did he say against women anyway? I recall 
only one statement, the one that women should have their 
heads covered in church because of the angel.” The rest 
of us considered. But that was apparently the only thing 
any of us could remember and that wasn’t really so very 
terrible. Not terrible at all, perhaps, since no one seems to 
know what it means and maybe it was a compliment. 

Saint Paul has come down to us as a very human sort of 
person. “Take a little wine for your stomach’s sake,” he 
urged a tired follower. Apparently he bore with the insistent 
Tekla with much patience, thus providing a laudable example 
for later harassed clergy. He is always sending pleasant 
regards to his various churches, and if ever a man had trouble 
with building he did. But.then builders always do have much 
more trouble than destroyers do: it is much harder. 

Some years ago in sheer perverseness I was defending Saint 
Paul about this remark of his when a friend of mine was bitter 
about his “oriental viewpoint.” I looked up that angel 
phrase and found that the best explanation of it to date was 
that perhaps angel meant Bishop. Since none of the doctors 
and sages of the Church had settled the matter, maybe I could. 
I knew the word angel came originally from the Greek angelos, 
or messenger. I thought perhaps he was paying a delicate 
compliment to women by saying they were to put something 
on their heads in church, since Jewish women always had 
their heads covered and every picture of Mary shows her thus 
when the angel came with his message to her. I presented 
this idea to a rector of my acquaintance, and he was very nice 
about it but did not exactly take my word on it as a scholar. 
But it still seems to me a pretty good idea. 

But no matter what the explanation, I think it is about time 
that this feminine condemnation—or if that is too strong a 
word—this annoyance at Saint Paul were stopped. Read the 
sublime chapter on love, if you are one of these faultfinders 
and then go put something on your head. Perhaps ashes 
would be best. 


Mistaken Identity 


HAVE just received by post something that I am sure 

does not often come to lady columnists or to anyone else 
of the female persuasion. At the head of a letter just opened 
it says: “Katherine Burton, The Sign,” and then on the next 
line: “Dear Father.” The letter itself is somewhat confused 
but I gather that I, in my priestly person, am accused of being 
unfair and unwilling to publish anything except what I agree 
with, and that the “Miss Burton” doesn’t fool him in the least. 
Anyway it certainly was, as the grammar books call that part 
of a letter—“a complimentary salutation” even though the 
rest was not so complimentary. 
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I; had seemed as if Bethlehem were to 
be without its Sign of the Sword; as if 
its music were to consist only of Glorias. 
Mary had been exultantly happy there. 
Returning thither after the visit to the 
Temple for the Purification, so glad to 
be home again with the wonderful mem- 
ories of Christmas night, perhaps she 
succeeded for a while in deadening the 
crash of Simeon’s words upon her ear. 
True, the Sword was still there—ever 
would be there, but one may affect to 
forget even swords. For scarcely was 
she back in Bethlehem when there was 
a new joy, a new exultation in the visit 
of the Wise Men. 

Our Lady could pierce the mystery of 
it, that these holy seekers typified all 
the nations of the world that would 
come to bow before the Son of God. 
Not all would fall; He would not be 
a sign of contradiction to all. It was 
an echo of the old Gloria. But though 
the Wise Men had offered their gifts 
of gold, frankincense and myrrh, they 
had brought with them to Mary a gift 
they never suspected. It was a two- 
edged sword. 

For with the coming of the Wise 
Men the suspicions of Herod had been 
aroused concerning this new King of 
the Jews whom they sought. What 
right had anyone to contest the throne 
of Herod? If there were such a Pre- 
tender, there was but one thing to do; 
and Herod was never squeamish about 
the shedding of blood. Find him, he 
said to the visitors, so that I also may 
goto adore him. And we can imagine 
the wily king smiling to himself at this 
bit of diplomacy. But, warned in a 
dream, they avoided Jerusalem and 
went home by another road. 

Doubtless before leaving they had told 
their suspicions to Mary and Joseph. I 
like to think that they wanted to take the 
Holy Family with them and hide them 
and protect them. But things happened 
fast. Scarce were they gone when the 
Angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in 
his sleep and gave him the command: 
“Arise, take the Child and His Mother 
and flee into Egypt. There you will 
dwell until such time as I shall declare 
to you, for Herod is searching for the 
Child to destroy Him.” 

What a bolt from the blue! There was 
no peace even in Bethlehem with the 
Prince of Peace. Nothing.but the clash 
of swords; swords in the Temple, in the 
palace of Herod, even in Bethlehem. 
Truly, He came with the Sword. 


Flight Into Egypt 


By Hugh Blunt 


It was night. And it was the night of 
the soul for Mary. There was a sharp 
catching about her heart as Joseph told 
her of the Angel’s message. The catch 
at the heart, of fear for her Child. The 
awful fear. That fear was never to leave 
her as long as she lived. Herod was 
seeking the life of the Child. Perhaps 
he had discovered that the Wise Men had 
fooled him; perhaps his soldiers were 
already on the way; already coming into 
Bethlehem ; already at her door. 

Hastily were the preparations made. 
Their few possessions were gathered to- 
gether. It was easy for the Holy Family 
to move. They were not burdened with 
earthly goods. Out into the silence of 





THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT 


the night they hurried, Mary clasping to 
her bosom the Child for Whom she was 
ready to give her life, Whom she would 
protect against the whole army of Herod. 
Yet in every sound of the night—in the 
fluttering of the leaves, in the swishing 
of the winds she seemed to hear the clat- 
ter of the hoofs of Herod’s horses, the 
clashing of the swords of his men. 


HERE was the anguish of leaving 

home to seek the land of Egypt; for 
who loves the home, however humble, as 
does the mother? But that was of little 
consideration now. The only thing to 
think of was the danger to the life of 
the infant Jesus. Even exile were sweet 
if His death could be averted. But though 
they fled from death, the prospect of an 
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asylum did not lessen the hardships of 
that hurried journey. They were leav- 
ing home! Leaving their native land! 
They were facing a heathen land! They 
were facing cold, hunger, wild beasts, 
perhaps wilder men, and always that 
gnawing fear that was to accompany 
them to the end, that fear of being inter- 
cepted. How soon? This was perhaps 
the beginning of the end. How our 
heart goes out to Mary in that fear. But 
we must not forget poor Joseph. He was 
to go through his own Passion in that 
journey of exile. 

The Gospel says little of the Flight in- 
to Egypt: “Who arose and took the Child 
and His Mother by night, and returned 

into Egypt; and he was there until the 

death of Herod.” That is all. The 
silence of the Egyptian desert falls 
upon the weary exiles from the land of 

Israel. Legend has found the sojourn 

of the Holy Family in Egypt a fruitful 

subject for meditation. In the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels there is an abundance 
of poetry, with the dragons and the 
panthers and the lions, adoring the 
Child Jesus; with wolves and lambs 
feeding together; with trees bending 
down to give their fruit to Mary ; with 
hundreds of idols falling from their 
pedestals and being shattered to bits 
at the very coming of the Holy Child. 

Pretty stories, that have been the in- 

spiration of poets and artists, but with 

nothing of the historical in them. 

The journey to the Egyptian border 
and a safe asylum would have taken 
the Holy Family three days. And 
very likely they did not go much be- 
yond the border, since that was suffi- 
cient to take them beyond the power of 
Herod. Yet while the tales of the 

Apocryphal Gospels must be discarded, 
there are certain traditions about the ex- 
ile in Egypt which seem to have a great 
deal of truth in them. To the east of 
Cairo, for instance, there is still vener- 
ated in the garden of a house belonging 
to the Jesuits a sycamore tree beneath 
the shade of which, it is said, the wan- 
derers took their rest; also a stream, the 
waters of which once laved the tiny hands 
of the Child Jesus. And in old Cairo in 
a Coptic church there is preserved as a 
tender relic a bowl, now used as a water 
font, wherein Mary once washed her 
Child. 

According to this tradition, the Family 
went to reside in the City of Heliopolis, 
near which was the famous Temple of 
Leontopolis made after the model of the 
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Temple in Jerusalem. At that time there 
were in Alexandria at least a million 
Jews, many of them rich and powerful, 
and the same was true of the neighbor- 
hood of Heliopolis. One may surmise 
that Joseph and Mary found friends 
there, that they were made to feel at 
iome, that some of their relatives were 
perhaps living there. But it is all guess- 
work, The sands of the desert have been 
shifting for many a century, covering up 
ill the memories of what may have been. 
Somehow, the only thing that stands out 
in the Flight is the same old Sword, that 
flaming Sword that once stood before the 
Gate of the abandoned Garden of Eden. 
Now it stood before the border of Israel 
while the New Adam followed the Old 
\dam into exile. 
The one thing to remember of this 
ourney to Egypt was that it was a sor- 
»w for Mary, where Egypt was the land 
Again, for herself she cared 


of tear. 


little. That is the way with all mothers. 
What mother craves sleep when her baby 
is sick? What mother is hungry when 
her baby must be fed? What of the 
bruised and broken feet over the stony 


ways or the hot sands of the desert while - 


the life of the dear one is endangered? 
Fear, ever fear. And, more than all, fear 
of Herod. Even while she fled, she saw 
in vision the slaughter of the Holy Inno- 
cents. How her heart bled for those 
little ones and for those poor mothers 
who could not be comforted. If it had 
been her Jesus! And how easily it might 
have been. 

They were unforgettable days for 
Mary, those three days to Egypt. And 
do not forget how her heart sorrowed 
for poor Joseph whom she loved so 
dearly. She had brought such hardship 
upon him. But more, how her heart 
ached for her innocent God! 

Unforgettable days and unforgettable 


The Pun 


By John Bunker 


IN SPITE of its ill fame and sometimes painful 
effects, the pun continues with us. It seems at 
times even to find justification for its existence 
when employed by one who is an adept in the 
use of this form of wit without being addicted 
to it. Nevertheless, a little goes a long way. 


CAN hear him in my mind’s ear— 
he radio comedian telling his inter- 
locutor how his uncle, who was shaving 

the time, once saved himself from 
leath in a burning building by “sliding 
lown the lather.” It is true, of course, 
that when such a joke is perpetrated or 
when the newspaper columnist refers to 
‘ows as “beasts of Borden” you may 
but you can at least turn the dial 
yr the page and get free. But when the 
punster comes up to you in private life 
and pulls out his verbal pea-shooter, you 
may as well resign yourself to suffering. 

No matter what the topic, the punster 
is sure to subject it to his trivial and far- 
fetched comment. If the talk is of books, 
he will join the circle with a “Great 
Scott!” or “What the Dickens!” or in- 
quire, “Is that subject not rather 
Dreiser?” Speak of Napoleon and ten 
te one he will tell you that the best of 
the French Revolutionary generals was 
Rapp. Refer to the Bible and he will 
say that the reason the Jews are not 
interested in the New Testament is be- 
cause it contains no prophets (profits!). 
Or travel through the ceuntryside with 


wince, 





him and it is almost inevitable that at 
some stage or other of the journey he will 
glance over the fields and express satis- 
faction that his old friend “Si” is still 
about. “Si?” you innocently inquire, “Si 
who?” only to be met with, “Why, Silo, 
of course!” 

But it is with the pun requiring an 
introductory “build-up”’—always labori- 
ous and usually self-engineered—that he 
achieves his most painful effects. For 
example, he will open up on the unsus- 
pecting victim with an allusion to some 
mythical friend of his bearing the name 
Owens or O’Brien or some other cog- 
nomen beginning with the fourteenth 
letter of the alphabet and then go on to 
say how he had just saved him from in- 
flicting an irreparable injury on his— 
Owens’ or O’Erien’s—new-born son by 
preventing the infant from being chris- 
tened Benjamin—or Bernard or Bax- 
ter or Beowolf. “And what’s wrong 
with that?” asks the naive listener. 
“Wrong? Wrong?” is the gleeful re- 
ply, “why, just think of the initials the 
poor kid would have had!”.. . 
Despite its bad name, however, the 


THE *f SIGN 


years. Years; for while some authorities 
maintain that the exile lasted only a short 
time, the generally accepted opinion is 
that it lasted seven years. Seven years 
of poverty, of toil, of exile, of fear. And 
always uncertainty. Even when Herod 
died and an Angel of the Lord came to 
Joseph to tell him to return home, there 
was still that cloud of fear hanging over 
them. They were to come home again. 
But what did home hold for them ? Egypt, 
though.a land of exile, had been a breath- 
ing-space. Now that was ended. Did 
worse face them?. Never was that word 
of Simeon forgotten. Never was that 
first vision of the Passion of her Son put 
out of her mind. Death was to be His 
portion. When? How soon? Always, 
how soon? The minute they left the 
Egyptian border, that very minute she 
came a step nearer to Calvary. The Sword 
sank deeper. And it was such a little 
heart for such a big sword. 


pun has its witty uses and has wit- 
nessed to the skill of innumerable prac- 
titioners from Gregory the Great with 
his “Non Angli sed angeli” down to the 
modern critic who during the flam- 
boyant pre-depression years said that 
America was fast becoming “the land 
of the freak and the home of the knave.” 

Spontaneity adds greatly to the pleas- 
ure of a good pun, as to other forms of 
wit, as in an example once overheard 
by the writer. An academic procession 
was marching in cap and gown to open- 
air Commencement Exercises at which 
several honorary degrees were to be 
conferred. It was a blistering hot day 
and, as the procession moved into the 
football stadium and past an elaborate 
score-board, someone remarked that in- 
stead of a score-board there should 
have been a large thermometer “to 
show how hot it was.” “No,” said 
another, “to show the passing of de- 
grees.” Similar to this was the ob- 
servation of the late Senator Thomas 
Walsh who on meeting a distinguished 
editor at the third Commencement 
where both were given honorary 
academic distinctions remarked that “It 
seems we are becoming acquainted by 
degrees.” 

Sometimes a pun is ludicrously mis- 
interpreted, as in Whistler’s remark, 
“T know of no first-class artist in the 
field of black-and-white, but Phil may.” 
This was reported back to May as if 
Whistler had said, “I know of no first- 
class artist in the field of black-and- 
white but Phil May.” 
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Usually the punster is allowed to go 
his way undisturbed, particularly if his 
puns are notably atrocious; but occa- 
sionally sharp retaliation ensues as 
when Duns Scotus, “The Subtle Doc- 
tor,” was entertained at an elaborate 
banquet by the bibulous Charles the 
Fair of France. Looking across the 
heavily laden board at his guest the 
monarch meaningly inquired, “Come, 
tell me—what is the difference between 
a sot and a Scot?” To which Scotus re- 
plied, “Only the width of the table, 
Sire.” 

Somewhat similar was the case of the 
Mother Superior whose name was unin- 
tentionally punned upon but whose wit 
in retort was fully conscious. By name 
Mother Simeon, she received a letter 
from a church-goods house inadver- 
tently addressed to “Mother Simian,” 
whereupon she observed, “A _ pardon- 
able error—they merely mistook a nun 
for a monk.” 

One of the keenest wits and most amus- 
ing punsters of modern times was Sir 
William Gilbert of Gilbert and Sullivan 
fame. Once after a quarrel with Mary 
Anderson who, because of a previous un- 
happy experience under his direction, had 
refused a part in a new play of his, Gil- 
bert inquired if the part were not refined 
enough for her, adding sarcastically, “I 
hear you hate gross things so much that 
you can hardly be induced to take your 
share of the gross receipts.” On another 
occasion he was rehearsing a scene from 
Pinafore, in which one of the players 
was to move across the stage and seat 
himself on the deck skylight. Gilbert in- 
structed the player to cross over and sit on 
the skylight “pensively.” The player, 


however, was rather stout and the sky- 





light weakly constructed, so that when he 
sat down the whole structure collapsed. 
“That,” said Gilbert, “is doing it ex- 
pensively.” 

In verse the pun because of its brevity 
would seem to have an affinity for the 
epigram, of which the following may 
serve as modern instances: 


N.B. 


N.B. for Nota Bene stand; 

“Note well,” says Fate, “by my command 
These two initials also start 

The name Napoleon Bonaparte.” 


SrxcLarr LEwIs 


Red is the thatch and fiery red the pen 

Of him who grills the common run of 
men ; 

Yet hordes of Main Street readers point 
the saw, 

Witnessed by Rotary: like sons, like pa. 

Happy the day, all Babbitts being dead, 

On which “Red” Lewis ceases to be read. 


And speaking of verse naturally brings 
up the masterly pun invented by an 
anonymous journalist during the World 
War. Using as his text the familiar line 
from The Deserted Village, “And fools 
who came to scoff remained to pray,” he 
neatly applied it to the German army 
that had recently captured a certain Rus- 
sian town by saying that “the Germans 
who came to Pskov remained to prey.” 

EWSPAPER paragraphers and col- 
umnists are inveterate punsters. 
Sometimes first-class puns will be found 
in other parts of the paper too—as in this 


Poet’s Communion 


By Paul J. Gibbons S.J. 
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sentence from a recent review of a new 
anthology in the Manchester Guardian: 
“Every compiler of a new book of Eng- 
lish verse has to mind his P’s and Q’s— 
his Palgraves and his Quiller-Couches.” 
And not far behind the newspaper men 
are the toastmasters; but it is doubtful 
if any toastmaster ever achieved a more 
telling remark than the one who said 
after a long-winded speaker sat down, 
“the longer the spoke, the bigger the 
tire.” 

Among present-day practitioners none 
has brought the pun to a finer point than 
the American wit, Dorothy Parker. And 
if the tip of her foil is only too often 
poisoned with cynicism, bitterness and 
indecency, in this she is merely typical of 
the modern variety of pagan, world- 
weary and proud—oh, so proud!—of 
being as hard as nails. Certainly the 
humorous (to say nothing of the spir- 
itual) uses of humility are never exempli- 
fied in her work. Perhaps her best pun, 
amidst a generation thoroughly indiffer- 
ent to and abysmally ignorant of dog- 
matic distinctions, is that which says, 
“Any stigma will do to beat a 
dopa” os. 

Puns, then, are not to be condemned 
per se: like any other form of artistic 
expression they may be good, not so 
good, or positively bad. The trouble is 
that the puns turned out by the profes- 
sional punster usually fall into the last- 
named class. Moreover, punning instead 
of being, as it should be, an occasional 
bit of amusing by-play tends with in- 
dulgence to become an indurated vice, 
and the motto of the habitual punster 
seems to be, “See a pun and pick it up”"~ 
but stop! that way danger lies. 


— I have loved Thy glory mirrored in the dawn, 


When in the lily’s cup Thy beauty gleams, 


And I have glimpsed Thy smile on April’s lips, 
Thy laughter heard in choirs of singing streams. 

Thy mercies drench me in the pitying rain 
That bathes the sun-tired earth in cool delight; 

The stars I call the chaplet of Thy love; 


Each hill cries out to me of Calvary’s height. 


But when this morn Thou burst into my breast, 


Brimming the thirsty chalice of my heart 
With Thine Own Self ;—then did my soul upsoar 
And fly to inexpressible worlds apart; 
Then I grew dumb with awful bliss to see 


Divinity descend and tryst with me. 















Tuz eyes of the Commune and of the 
have been hungrily on the 
Philippines for several years. 

The fact that the Philippines is the 
nly Catholic nation in the Far East, 
that 12,000,000 of its 14,000,000 people 
rofess the Catholic Faith, has made the 
slands a target for the propaganda of 

Reds who rule Russia, who rule 
Mexico and who are now seeking to rule 
ruin Spain. 

Five centuries ago that glorious Spain 
of the Faith implanted the love of God 

rough His true Church in the hearts 
£ the islanders and they have held to it 
€ idfastly. 

However, the Reds are boring from 

thin; they are busy in an effort to 
wreck the great spiritual structure 

ired by the Spain beloved of God. 
Their way was paved for them to a de- 
gree by well-meaning, perhaps, but mis- 
advised missionaries of the Protestant 


Soviets 


Take the Catholic Faith from the 
art of the Latin or the native he has 
Christianized in bygone centuries, and 
u have not a Methodist, or a Baptist, 

r a Presbyterian for long. 

Robbed of that priceless heritage of 
the Catholic Faith he becomes an easy 
rey of the Commune and its program 

hatred of God and religion and de- 
struction of the better things of life. 

[hese Protestant missionaries for 

rs invaded the Catholic Philippines 
nd here and there won remnants of the 
Philippine nation from the Faith. 

[They won them largely through the 
fact that the islander wished to do things 

> white man’s way. The Protestant 
missionaries told the islanders that this 
Catholic Faith in which they had been 

1red for generations was a worn-out 
eligion forced on them by the ancient 
Spaniards. 

If they wished to become as the white 

in of the great nations across the seas, 
the natives were told, they must abandon 
Catholicism and adopt the new religion. 
Those who did abandon their Catholic 
Faith did not long remain in the various 
Protestant sects to which they had been 
drafted. The Communists here and there 
gobbled them up. For the most part the 
Protestant missionaries quit their jobs 
in disgust and left their converts to the 
nercy of Moscow. These missionaries, 
rank bigots for the most part, seemingly 
took consolation in attempting to scuttle, 
if they could, the Ship of Faith. 

The Catholic Church seemingly made 





Filipino Faith 


By Frederick V. Williams 
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little attempt to defend herself. How- 
ever, of late years, under the inspiration 
of the Primate of the Philippines— 
Archbishop O’Doherty of Manila—a re- 
birth, a reawakening has taken place. 

The Church in the Philippines has 
been very busy holding what belongs to 
it. A vast program of education of the 
young is under way. There are 60 
Catholic colleges, academies and institu- 
tions scattered over the islands. In the 
City of Manila alone there are 22 
Catholic educational institutions. To 
these can be added 150 parochial schools 
and hundreds of catechetical centers in 
towns and barrios. There are 12 semi- 
naries in the islands. 

But the work of the Church in the 
Philippines to hold that which it has 
won, against the tide of atheism, Com- 
munism and Protestantism sweeping 
against it, is a titanic one. Her work is 
made so because of the dearth of priests, 
because of the dire need of vocations. 
The number of priests at hand for paro- 
chial work is 1100—for 986 parishes 
among 12,000,000 Catholics. Of the 
1100 priests only 800 are native born. 

The hierarchy in the Philippines real- 
izes that they cannot continue to look to 
foreign countries for a priesthood. They 
must enlist their own. 

One of the surest and most destruc- 
tive weapons for the defense of the 
Catholic Church in the Philippines 


against the external pagan influences at 
work against the Faith is the approach- 
ing XXXIII International Eucharistic 
Congress to be held in Manila Feb. 3d to 
7th, next year. 
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Told for years that the Catholic Faith 
is a dead and outworn religion, that 
foreign and modern nations have aban- 
doned it, the natives of the Philippines 
now learn with surprise and pleasure 
that Catholics of the world are coming 
to their islands, that the white man is to 
kneel at their shrines and to celebrate 
mass with them in their cathedral and 
in their churches. | 

The effect of this great concourse of 
people from the leading nations of the 
world, moving on the Philippines to pay 
honor to the Eucharistic King, white 
people, people from the United States, 
from Europe, and from all over the 
world, is to revive the Filipino’s ardor 
for religion and instill in his heart a 
great pride in his Faith. 

The Filipino now knows that he was 
lied to, that there are Catholics in the 
world besides himself, that this Faith 
has culture and tradition, and is honored 
abroad as his fathers honored it at 
home. 

The Filipino is taking a new pride in 
his great and historic churches and 
shrines. He no longer feels a need to 
apologize for the religion in which he 
was born. It is the white man’s religion 
too, the white man after whom he has 
sought to pattern himself . 

Every Catholic from whatever land 
who goes to Manila to attend the 
Eucharistic Congress there next Febru- 
ary will do a sterling work for the 
Church in the Philippines. He will be- 
come a veritable apostle. The sight of 
great crowds from many nations 
worshipping where the islanders have 
worshipped for five centuries will make 
a lasting impression, will be a strong and 
convincing argument against the un- 
truths that have been told by enemies of 
the Church, 


OR centuries brave missionaries from 

far lands gave up their homes and 
loved ones to give the Faith to these sim- 
ple people whose nation has become the 
Far Eastern outpost of the Church. The 
bodies of these saintly men are now en- 
tombed in the great stone shrines they 
left behind them, monuments of Spain to 
the Philippines. If these missioners 
who gave up their lives could speak to- 
day they would call you across seas and 
continents to do your part in carrying 
on their work by lending your presence 
among the descendants of their converts 
when the Eucharistic King is to be 
honored in Manila. ‘ 
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The Story of the Sequences 


Centuries of Catholic Genius and Piety have United in Producing these 
Rare Gems of Inspired Devotion, the Sequences of the Missal 


Many of us take our possessions 
too much for granted and casually turn 
the pages of our Missal quite failing to 
realize the beauty and significance of its 
prayers; the many minds and varied ma- 
terial which have had a share in their 
making, or the thought and anxious 
care which has been expended in the 
compiling of the whole work. Here 
we are concerned with only a small 
portion of the Missal, though the whole 
Missal forms but a tithe of the Church’s 
Liturgy, yet even in so small a section 
we shall find expressed the devotional 
thoughts of quite different types of mind 
stretching over a thousand years. The 
Doxologies dawned amid persecution in 
the catacombs, while Aquinas harvests 
and sows again at the summit of the 
fullest Christian civilization that the 
world has yet seen. 

The Prose or Sequence was origi- 
nally only a prolongation of the last 
note of the Post-Gradual Alleluia, and 
it was to vary this monotony that ap- 
propriate words came to be inserted. 
The earliest-known author is Notker, a 
monk in the famous monastery of St. 
Gall about 880: but he himself tells us 
that he saw some notes and verses for 
Sequences in an antiphonary of Jumieé- 
ges (near Rouen), so it is probable that 
this form of poetry originated in France, 
and that Notker was its first known and 
most prominent exponent in Switzer- 
land and Germany. From this date on- 
ward the Sequence grew in popularity, 
and many mediaeval Missals inserted 
one on every Sunday and Feast. 

The development, though widespread 
in the West, has left the Eastern Litur- 
gies untouched; but the 5,000 Sequences 
of varying value now known, certainly 
exercised an influence on poetry and 
music in Europe, and form a testimony 
to the Christian literary activity of 
seven centuries. Some, however, were 
very slipshod in thought and construc- 
tion; the 15th century particularly wit- 
nessed a rapid decline; and in the 16th 
century revision of the Missal only four 
are retained. 

_ Tie Stabat Mater must have been 
included at a comparatively recent 
date, for neither Le Brun nor Benedict 
XIV recognizes it. Besides these five 
there are other Sequences found in the 





By O. M.:Macnamara, 





Missals 


and the 
Lyons Missal (in use until a few years 


of religious orders, 


ago) contains which are 
beautiful. 

In the Roman Missal the earliest Se- 
quence in date of composition is the 
Veni, Sancte Spiritus attributed to 
Robert the Pious, son of the famous 
Hugh Capet. One sympathizes with 
Robert; a square peg in a round hole if 
ever there were one. His long reign 
suggests points of contact with that of 
English Henry VI. Both were saintly, 
studious and cultivated men; and neither 
was fitted to master the warlike society 
in which he lived. Robert struggled 
unsuccessfully for many years to settle 
the bickerings between his northern 
barons and the southern followers of his 
Queen, Constance of Aquitaine. In ad- 
dition his last years were grievously 
saddened by “domestic fury and fierce 
civil strife,’ endless disputes between 
feudal clergy and nobles, and the rebel- 
lion of his own sons. 


some very 


HE heritage of Hugh Capet was in- 

deed a heavy one, and one thinks with 
sympathy of the king, lonely in his 
uncongenial surroundings and turning 
for sympathy and companionship to “the 
soul’s delightful Guest,’”” Whom he must 
have loved so deeply and Whose grace 
and heavenly aid he sought in soul 
solitude at the crowded court. There 
is something wistful in the shadowy fig- 
ure of this king; who as a king failed, 
but whose oblivion becomes fame— 
thanks to his poem in honor of that 
Spirit Who surely cherishes the. gift, 
since the Church has chosen it from 
among many to hold an honored place 
in its liturgy. 

Of nearly the same date is the Easter 
Sequence, Victimae Paschali, attributed 
to Wipso, chaplain and biographer to 
the Emperor Conrad II, who reigned in 
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the early half of the 11th century. A 
strange time this, with France and Ger- 
many struggling to consolidate an inse- 
cure power; England still ruled by her 
Saxon kings, and the Papacy at a low 
ebb, but soon to shake itself free from 
the numbing grip of Imperial domina- 
tion, thanks to Cluny, the bright star of 
whose reform already illumined the 
night. 

To the 13th century belongs the in- 
spiration of the three remaining Se- 
quences found in our Missal to-day. 
The Lauda Sion, composed by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, forms part of the of- 
fice for the (then newly established) 
feast of Corpus Christi: but both the 
life of St. Thomas Aquinas and his 
work are too well known to need com- 
ment in an outline such as the present. 

A complete antithesis in mind and 
character to St. Thomas seems to have 
been Jacopone da Todi. He grew up 
hard, luxury-loving, and worldly-minded, 
and had already achieved considerable 
success at his profession of the law 
when the sudden and tragic death of his 
young wife caused him to abandon his 
career. His grief was overwhelming, 
and the impression it left tremendous, 
for a hair-shirt had been found upon 
the corpse beneath her gorgeous at- 
tire. The thought thrust itself home— 
for whom had she done penance but for 
her husband and his sins? For the next 
ten years Jacopone roamed to and fro 
among the Umbrian villages and cities, 
often scoffed at as a madman and emulat- 
ing the more extravagant forms of 
penance and humiliation recorded of St. 
Francis and his early followers. This 
mode of life and the outlook that 
prompted it is briefly described in a 
couplet of his own composition: 


“A wise and courteous choice he’d make 
Who'd be a fool for the dear Lord’s 
sake.” 


T THE end of this time he gained 

admittance to a Franciscan convent 
and threw himself heart and soul into the 
cause of the Spirituals (those friars 
who wished to imitate to the letter the 
personal manner of life of St. Francis). 
His zeal was to land him into some 
trouble, and in 1298, having signed the 
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Colonna Manifesto against Boniface 
VIII, he was imprisonea by the Pontiff, 
and excepted even from the general 
umnesty which was granted to prison- 
ers on the occasion of the Holy Year of 
Jubilee of 1300. Jacopone composed 
poems in his dungeon, and seven vol- 
umes of his verses in the Umbrian dia- 
lect have come down to us. Many of 
them have a charm and vigor not un- 
worthy to find a place in company of 
the Canticle of Brother Sun. 

It is uncertain to which period of his 
life belong the Stabat Mater and its 
companion poem, the Cradle hymn, 
Stabat Mater Speciosa. The passionate 
love and outpouring of the former and 
the vivid power of identifying himself 
with the emotions described, are all in 
harmony with what we know of Jaco- 
pone’s character and with the poetic 
intensity of this converted penitent. 


N the death of Pope Boniface he was 
released, and for the last three 
years of life lived as a hermit. His friend- 
ship with the saintly John of Alverna 
redeems the harsher side of his char- 
acter, and the almost miraculous arrival 
of John at Jacopone’s death-bed forms 
the many touching and pic- 
turesque episodes recorded in Francis- 
can annals. He died in the year 1306 
as the Gloria was being intoned at Mid- 
night Mass. Fervent and zealous, Ja- 
copone undoubtedly was, but his char- 
acter seems to have lacked balance, and 
this fact combined with the relentless 
hatred he displayed towards Boniface 
VIII (an opponent of the Spirituals) 
has prevented the success of any steps 
taken towards his canonization. 

The Dies Irae is also the work of a 
Franciscan; one, too, who was a con- 
temporary of St. Francis and his first 
biographer, Fra Tomaso da Celano, 
1200-1255. It is probable that he joined 
the Friars Minor when only fifteen, and 
it was to his care that Gregory IX en- 
trusted the compilation of the Vita 
Prima, later supplemented by the Vita 
Secunda. He also wrote a life of St. 
Clare, and two Sequences in honor of 
his patron; but his genius is most for- 
cibly expressed in the wailing tones of 
the Dies Irae, which has been described 

a “masterpiece of Latin poetry and 
the most sublime of all uninspired 
hymns.” 


one of 


x* * * * * 


Of liturgical hymns other than Se- 
quences which have a place in the Latin 
shall now make brief mention. 

The earliest in point of time are the 
two Doxologies, both of which, in their 
origins at any rate, date back to the 


a} 


catacombs, 

The actual author of the Gloria in 
Excelsis is unknown, but it is found in 
a form almost identical with the one in 
our Missal, under the title of “A Morn- 


ing Prayer” in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, a work of the third century. Only 
by degrees did it assume its present place 
in the Mass, and at first it held a posi- 
tion more resembling that of the Te 
Deum to-day. St. Gregory of Tours 
tells us that it was said after Mass in 
thanksgiving ; and we know that it was 
also recited on occasions of public re- 
joicing, eg., after the Sixth General 
Council. In the usage of the Roman 
Church the Gloria was sung at Mass 
first of all on Christmas Day, being 
intoned in Greek at the first Mass, and 
in Latin at the second. A little later 
on bishops were allowed to say it at 
Mass on Sundays and Feasts, priests 
only on Easter Day; this rule appears 
in the Gregorian Sacramentary and 
lasted till the 11th century. 

In regard to the Lesser Doxology or 
Gloria Patri usually recited after the 
Judica and other psalms, the first part 
may date back to Apostolic times (al- 
most identical words are found at the 
end of the Acts of certain early martyrs, 
among them St. Polycarp) and at the 
latest must be placed in the 3rd or 4th 
century, and arose no doubt from the 
formula of Baptism. The concluding 
words are of later origin, but had be- 
come general by the 6th century, and 
were probably adopted as a test against 
the heretics who denied the Son’s Eter- 
nity. 

In the 5th century lived Sedulius, a 
layman and philosopher who wrote 
about 450. His principal work is a 
poem on the Old and New Testaments 
called Carmen Paschale.  Sedulius 
modelled his style upon that of the great 
Latin Classicists, especially Virgil. He 
is represented in the Missal only by two 
lines from the Carmen; the Salve Sancta 
Parens, which forms the Introit of Our 
Lady’s Mass; but two further extracts 
from his poem are to be found in the 
Liturgy for the feasts of Christmas and 
Epiphany. 

Venantius Fortunatus, 536-600, led a 
varied and wandering life. In mind and 
character he is more akin to the great 
Roman civilization, just then eclipsed, 
than to the centuries that follow. He 
received his education at Ravenna, which 
he left in 565 to start on those travels 
across Europe which brought him into 
contact with the royal and ecclesiastical 
celebrities of his day. The descriptions 
of his journeys at this period show him 
to have had a whimsical disposition and 
to have been a keen observer, not lack- 
ing in humor. 


E WAS artistic, possessed a ready 

pen, apt to describe a royal wedding 
(Sigebert and Brunehild) or to extol the 
conversion of the latter from Arianism. 
He also describes the chanting of the 
Divine Office in Paris to an orchestral 
accompaniment — and somewhat in 
Tommy Tucker fashion he repaid the 
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hospitality of several bishops who en- 
tertained him at his halting places by 
fresh poems! At Tours he returned 
thanks to St. Martin for the cure of an 
eye disease, and it is scarcely necessary 
to mention that his gratitude found ex- 
pression in verse! 

His friendship with St. Radegonde, 
wife to Clotaire and afterwards a nun 
at Poitiers, marked a new stage in his 
development. Poitiers henceforth be- 
came his headquarters, and eventually 
he was made its Bishop, but this was 
not till shortly before his death. 

St. Radegonde and her nuns used to 
send him gifts of daintily prepared 
dishes, and one suspects the recipient of 
harmless and appreciative gourmandise. 
Fortunatus seems to have been the near- 
est approach to a gossiping chronicler 
that his era produced, and his writings 
throw light on 6th century society in 
Gaul; where the refining influence of 
women, far the more apt assimilators of 
Christian ideas at the time, stands in 
contrast to the grossness of the life 
around them. We feel that Fortunatus 
learnt other things from Radegonde be- 
sides the art of dainty recipes; his char- 
acter developed in depth and spirituality 
from contact with the Saint, and with- 
out loss to his grace of style he be- 
comes less the courtier and more the 
ecclesiastic. 


BOUT the year 568 the Emperor 
f_ Justin sent a relic of the true Cross 
to St. Radegonde; in honor of its en- 
try into Poitiers, Fortunatus composed 
the hymns by which we now chiefly re- 
member him: The Vexilla Regis, Crux 
Fidelis, and Passion and Palm Sunday 
version of the Pange Lingua. The Palm 
Sunday processional hymn, Gloria, 
Laus et Honor, is attributed to Theo- 
dulf, Bishop of Orleans, 821. (In cases 
of disputed authorships I have chosen 
those which seem to carry the more 
weighty evidence.) It is not neces- 
sary to detail here the picturesque 
legend in connection with that event, for 
Father Thurston has already done so in 
his interesting pamphlet on Palm Sun- 
day. It will hardly be necessary to re- 
mind Catholic readers that they owe 
Pange Lingua Gloriosi to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and with the mention of it our 
task is closed. 

Should we not value our Missal more 
if we realized that the Church has 
chosen from the gift of each their very 
best as her gift to us? It is the official 
prayer-book of the Church, but it is 
not on that account merely a stereotyped 
collection of prayers, but has a life of 
its own, and growth and power of 
assimilation. And because of these 


very powers it forms a fitting setting 
for the one unchanging Sacrifice, and 
is an epitome in miniature of that life 
and growth which is the story of the 
Church of God, 
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Wheat and Cockle 


Some Renaissance Popes Led Lives that Were Not Edifying. Yet All 
the Popes, Even of this Era, Guarded Carefully the Deposit of Faith 


To estimate the condition of religion 
and morality among a people at any given 
time is, in a sense, an impossible task. 
“No mortal eye can penetrate the con- 
science of a single man; how much less 
can any human intellect strike a balance 
between the incriminating and the ex- 
tenuating circumstances on which our 
judgment of the moral condition of such 
a period depends, amid the whirl of con- 
flicting events?” (L. Pastor, The His- 
tory of the Popes.) 

However difficult this task may be, it 
has nevertheless been attempted, at least 
indirectly, by those who would rehabili- 
tate the Borgias and unfold before us the 
depravity and inhumanity of the Human- 
ists. Often the result of their efforts is 
little more than a catalegue of crime 
and debauchery; they produce a picture 
no different from that of those historians 
and chroniclers who fail to see the Italian 
Renaissance otherwise than in the lurid 
creations of their own imaginations. If 
we accept unreservedly their presentation 
of social and religious life in Italy during 
that period, we might be led to believe 
that Christianity at that time was a 
mere empty name and that, in reality, the 
Popes of the Renaissance and their Curias 
led the lives of pagans, knowing no God 
except the “Mammon of iniquity.” 

To say that the Papacy of this period 
was completely secularized and steeped 
in moral turpitude is a statement that 
should not be taken at its face value. 
Vice and wrong-doings always make 
news, but virtue moves along unheralded, 
and is‘scarcely noticed. The vices of the 
Popes are often put on display, while 
their virtues are forgotten; the wheat is 
often hidden by the cockle. No student 
of history will deny that there was a great 
deterioration of morals in Rome during 
the Renaissance, but this is not a com- 
plete picture of the period ; the panorama, 
though dark indeed, is not one of total 
blackness, but one profusely chequered by 
the bright and inextinguishable light of 
Christianity. 

Granting that the lives of some Renais- 
sance Popes and of some of the clergy 
were by no means in conformity with the 
sanctity of the offices which they held, 
and were not worthy of imitation by any- 
one who would lead a life according to 
the maxims of the Gospel, nevertheless it 


-to the allurement of evil. 


By Bernard P. Mangan 


cannot be alleged that the Popes ever 
betrayed the trust reposed in Peter and 
his successors by our Blessed Lord. 
They preserved the deposit of faith in- 
tact, and the Church continued to exer- 
cise a salutary influence on the masses, 
and-.made itself felt in all departments of 
society. 

Some apologists seek to excuse the in- 
trigues, self-seeking, and licentiousness 
of the Popes of this period by saying that 
they were no worse than any of the 
princes or potentates of the era, and that 
it was impossible for men in high sta- 
tions to conduct themselves otherwise 
than they did. 

These excuses extenuate, no doubt, but 
do not justify lapses from virtue. It 
must be remembered that the morality of 
human acts and the norms of right and 
wrong do not change. Vice is repre- 
hensible in any age, and must be con- 
demned in the fiftéenth century no less 
than it would be condemned today. The 
Popes were mere human beings, having 
the same weaknesses and passions as any 
ordinary individual. They were endowed 
with free-will, and therefore, like every 
son of Adam, they were liable to succumb 
If God did not 
give man the faculty of free-will; if He 
did not give him freedom to do good or 
evil, then there could be no sin, and man 
would be little better than a machine. 
Having the power to do right or wrong, a 
man, be he Pope or peasant, may choose 
to tread the miry path of vice and in- 
trigue or “the luminous road which leads 
to the mountains of Sion.” If he does 
choose the path of evil, his actions will be 
no more a reflection on the sanctity of the 
Church of which he is a member than 
was the defection of Judas, one of the 
hand-picked Apostles, a reflection on the 
sanctity of Christ. 


ESPITE the faults and shortcomings 

of the Renaissance Pontiffs, there 

is ample evidence to show that, while 
as individuals they transgressed the 
laws of God, still they were all noted for 
the zeal with which they preserved the 
purity of that doctrine which had been 
given to the Church by Christ Himself. 
The spiritual character of their office was 
recognized and revered even by their 
most severe critics. In his book entitled 
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ethan on “the doctrinal rigor,” 


The Man of the Renaissance, Ralph 
Roeder, who is not overburdened with 
a proneness to lavish compliments on the 
Popes of the Renaissance, unwittingly 
bestows a generous tribute on the Popes 
of the period, when he tells us that the 
“doctrinal rigor of Rome was indecent, 
in view of the laxity that prevailed there.” 
Although Mr. Roeder seems to prefer his 
emphasis on the “moral laxity,” rather 
he is, 
nevertheless, constrained to admit that 
the Popes were energetic in preserving 
the doctrines of the deposit of faith. 


N the preface to his book, The Borgias, 

Giuseppe Portigliotti appeals to psy- 
chology, in his attempt to prove that 
there can be no distinction between the 
individual and his office, and that Alex- 
ander VI scarcely believed in God. But 
the Italians of the Renaissance knew 
better than Signor Portigliotti and, as 
Pastor says in his work The History of 
the Popes, “better than any other nation, 
understood the distinction between the 
man and his office.” 

They knew that the Donatist heresy had 
been condemned, because it taught that 
the efficacy of the Sacraments depended 
on the sanctity of the minister; and they 
realized that, though the Popes might be 
personally unworthy, still they were the 
representatives of Christ. in the high 
office which they filled, and the Sacra- 
ments which they administered received 
their efficacy not from the Popes, but 
from Christ. They understood the anat- 
omy of a Church in which were mem- 
bers full of unholiness, yet itself all holy. 

To illustrate this, Pastor recounts the 
case of Vitellozzo Vitelli, a hater of the 
Pope, and by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion a model of virtue and uprightness, 
yet “he had no dearer wish before his ex- 
ecution than to obtain the Pope’s abso- 
lution, although that Pope was Alex- 
ander VI.” This same Alexander, whose 
profligacy was known to all, was on one 
occasion “nearly suffocated” in the Vati- 
can by a group of French soldiers who 
had crowded around, just to kiss his 
mantle, although the same soldiers had, 
but a few days previously, made him 
tremble for his safety. 

The repentance of Nicolo Machiavelli, 
who might be considered one of the 
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By M. S. House 


Gop thought of me, 
And out of nothingness I straightway came, 
A spirit-spark of that Eternal Flame, 
Answered His call, 
Owing Him all, 
My soul immortal, and my ev’ry breath, 
The hours that span the space ’twixt birth and death, 
My liberty... . 
What wonder chet I worship with glad tears 
When I remember that, behind the years, 
God first loved me! 


Love 








Church’s most severe critics, also proves 
that, although the Popes did not lead lives 
worthy of their high office, still their 


commission as Vicars of Christ was re- 


spected and revered. Again, we have the 
picture of Benvenuto Cellini, imploring 
a Pope to absolve him from the guilt of 
homicide and theft, although he had 
previously hurled the most vile epithets 
against that Pope, and had referred to 
him as having been “transformed to a 
savage beast.” 

The “doctrinal rigor” of the Popes of 
this period is known to all. They con- 

stantly defended the doctrine and the 
rights of the Church, whenever it was 
necessary to do so. During the reign of 
[Innocent VIII, the Church was assailed 
by many heresies, but in particular by the 
Waldensian and Hussite heresies. Inno- 
cent was not slow in defending the Church 
against these false doctrines, and was suc- 
cessful in reuniting a number of the 
Hussites with the Church. Another in- 
stance of Innocent’s defence of Church 
doctrine was his summary condemnation 
of the nine hundred propositions of Pico 
della Mirandola, because some of them 
were tainted with heresy. During his 
reign, Innocent also issued a Bull defend- 
ing the rights of the clergy in France, 
where Church matters were often dealt 
with rather tyrannically by the secular 
authorities. 

\lexander VI was no less energetic 
than his predecessor in defence of the 
ights of the Church, as for instance, in 
ise of the Netherlands, where the 

seemed satisfied to tolerate in- 
rements of their rights and privileges 
secular authorities. As the Pope 
ecame aware of these encroachments, he 
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1ot hesitate to condemn the magis- 
trates of Brabant for their arrogance and 
in infringing on the immunities 
of the clergy. He also reprimanded the 
Bishop of Liége for his negligence in de- 
fending the Church, and commanded him, 
under pain of suspension and interdict, to 
attend to his duty immediately. 


poidness 


During the reign of Julius II, the same 
solicitude for safeguarding the doctrine 
of Christ and spreading His Gospel was 
shown. Missionaries were sent to the 
newly discovered lands of Columbus and 
the Portuguese explorers to India, Ethi- 
opia, and the Congo. To defend the true 
doctrine of the Church, the Pope ap- 
pointed an Inquisition for the dioceses of 
Toul and Benevento, and for the kingdom 
of Naples; and, though he requested them 
to act with promptness and decision, yet 
he did not hesitate to reprimand and re- 
buke them for injustice or unnecessary 
severity. 

To realize still further that the Popes 
of the Renaissance were not the inhuman, 
Godless monsters which the imaginings 
of some chroniclers have made them, one 
should recall some of the charitable and 
spiritual works of these Popes. “In Rome 
itself the Popes invariably led the way in 
the matter of charity. . 
for incurables. was especially favored by 
Leo X. Besides public institutions, there 
were the national asylums which served 
to shelter the homeless pilgrims, to tend 
to those who were sick, and to assist the 
poor members of the various nations who 
had settled in Rome. All foundations 
were munificently patronized by the 
Popes, who bestowed many marks of 
favor on them, and thus encouraged the 
erection of new national associations and 
hospices.” (The History of the Popes.) 

At this period also, various confraterni- 
ties were either founded or approved by 
the Popes. Some of these confraternities 
are still in existence. These foundations 
were devoted mostly to works of charity, 
and various pious practices. The con- 
fraternity known as the Misericordia was 
approved in Rome and granted various 
privileges by Innocent VIII. This society 
had for its object to provide spiritual con- 
solation for condemned criminals ; to help 
them prepare for the Sacraments of Pen- 
ance and the Holy Eucharist, and to give 
them Christian burial after death. 

In the year 1499, the society known as 


.. The asylum. 


THE *f SIGN 


the Confraternité di S. Rocco e di S. 
Martino al Porta di Ripetta was founded 
by Alexander VI. This confraternity 
built a church and a hospital of its own 
and took care of poor sailors and others 
who were too indigent to provide for 
themselves. During the same Pontificate, 
another confraternity, known as the Con- 
fraternité del Santissimo Sacramento, 
was founded with Papal approbation. 
During the next Pontificate, Pope Julius 
II revived a confraternity for priests, 
which had been founded under Pius II; 
and he became a staunch benefactor of the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
which his predecessor, Alexander VI, had 
approved. 


IEWING the Renaissance Popes in 

this light, we discover that the in- 
dubitable cockle covers much wheat and 
in all fairness it must be confessed that, 
despite the moral turpitude of the age, the 
Christian religion was still strong and 
vigorous, and the doctrines of Christ 
were respected and practiced. 

Some Popes, it is true, had many vices, 
but it cannot be said that they were de- 
void of virtue. Although they seemed to 
slumber at the helm of the Church from 
time to time, yet they succeeded in avoid- 
ing the rocks and reefs of error, and sur- 
rendered their charge to their successors 
still on the true course, the course which 
was charted by the Divine Helmsman. 

The story of the Church, like the story 
of its Founder, has always been one of 
joy and sorrow. It has been pronounced 
dead on many occasions, but it always 
rises to live again with a renewed vigor. 
Like its Divine Founder, its greatest vic- 
tories are its direst defeats; its humilia- 
tions are its triumphs. Its ruling power 
on earth—the Papacy—has been com- 
pared to an iceberg about to disintegrate 
and disappear under the rays of the sun 
of “Modern Truth.” But “Modern 
Truth” passes, and the Eternal Truth of 
the Church of Christ remains. Its funeral 
knell has been sounded on many occa- 
sions and, with incantations and impre- 
cations, it has been consigned to the dust 
whence there is no return. Yet it has re- 
turned, and today we find a host of puerile 
Neros and Domitians attempting the im- 
possible, attempting to subdue the Church 
of Christ. 

The Church has always had its Judases, 
and it will continue to have them so long 
as man’s nature is human, yet not a single 
Pope has ever betrayed the trust of safe- 
guarding and transmitting intact the de- 
posit of faith ; not one of them has taught 
erroneous doctrines in faith or morals. 
The Church is as much alive and as vigor- 
ous today as she has ever been; her teach- 
ings are the same today as they were 
yesterday and nineteen hundred years 
ago; she teaches no false doctrine; pro- 
claims no religious error, and she does 
not condone sin, even though the sinner 
be a Pope. 
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Personal Mention 


ITH the publication this month of 

Reformation Portraits (which originally 
appeared serially in THe SicN) Hilaire Bel- 
loc adds another to his more than fifty books 
on widely different subjects. Born at La 
Celle, France, he made his early studies in 
England, then returned to France to enlist in 
a regiment of artillery. In 1892 he was grad- 
uated with honors from Oxford. He began 
his literary career shortly afterwards. As a 
Liberal representative of South Salford he 
served two terms (and refused a third) in 
the House of Commons. Traveler, econo- 
mist, poet, essayist—his most notable achieve- 
ments have been in the field of history. Here 
his staunch Catholicity and versatile ability 
find ample scope in exposing falsehoods and 
in giving the true perspective of the Church’s 
major part in the advance of civilization. 
Those who are reading his present series (What Was the 
Reformation? appears in this issue) will be pleased to have 
now in book form his Reformation Portraits. 


A pragtical and highly successiul example of co-operative 
functioning is described in 4 Twentieth Century Crusade. 
The author, Peter A. Nearing, is a native of Dominion, 
Nova Scotia. His studies, now resumed at St. Francis 
Xavier College, were interrupted by sickness for several 
years. Last year he led the debating team which won the 
Canadian Radio Commission’s Intercollegiate shield for the 
English-speaking section of Eastern Canada. He modestly 
writes of his contribution that “the candle will brighten the 
way, no matter who carries it.” 


ERHAPS the only fortunate result of repeated disgrace- 

ful lynchings in this country is the awakening of public 
opinion to the urgent need of a corrective. Lawyer and edi- 
tor, George K. Hunton, is a graduate of Holy Cross and 
of Fordham University Law School. As a director of the 
Catholic Interracial Council he has devoted himself unspar- 
ingly to the promotion of interracial justice. His article 
Lynching and Mob Violence deserves not only reading but 
careful thought. We invite our subscribers to send for a 
sample copy of the little-known but timely /nterracial Review. 


Peter F. Anson is the son of Admiral Charles E. Anson, 
C.B., M.V.O., and a descendant of the two famous 18th 
century navigators, Admiral 
Lord Anson and Admiral Sir 
George Warren. Born in 1889, 
he studied at the Architectural 
Association, London, 1908-10. 
He was a member of the Ben- 
edictine community of Caldey 
Island, South Wales, for four- 
teen years, and with them was 
received into the Catholic 
Church in 1913. Always keenly 
interested in ships and seafar- 
ing he is best known as one of 
the founders of the Apostle- 
ship of the Sea, of which he 
was the organizing secretary 
from 1920 to 1924. His health 
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HILAIRE BELLOC 


broke down and he was finally obliged to 
abandon the Benedictine life. Since then he 
has made a name for himself as a writer 
and artist; his drawings and paintings 
(mostly of maritime subjects) having been 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in London 
and elsewhere. His writings deal either with 
the religious life or with the sea. They in- 
clude The Pilgrims’ Guide to Franciscan Italy, 
Fishing Boats and Fisher Folk on the East 
Coast of Scotland, Mariners of Brittany, etc. 

He now lives in a picturesque old house on 
the lower Thames opposite Tilbury Rocks, 
with the river lapping its walls and brown 
sailed barges and tramp steamers moored 
right outside its windows, while passing be- 
fore him is the endless stream of navigation 
that enters and leaves one of the greatest sea- 
ports in the world. 

In How Caldey Went Catholic he deals with his early 
years as an oblate brother of the Benedictine community of 
Caldey Island and his subsequent career in founding the in- 
ternational society of the Apostleship of the Sea. The illus- 
trations which accompany his article and the one which will 
appear next month, are his own. 


OR obvious reasons the authors of The New Soviet Con- 

stitution and Me.xico’s Educational Program do not wish 
their identities known. The closeness of both to their sub- 
jects as well as their integrity assure an authentic interpre- 
tation of facts. It is with the intention of obtaining first-hand 
information that we have secured reliable correspondents in 
countries whose present conditions have aroused world-wide 
interest. 

For years friends of our missionaries in China have fol- 
lowed the pioneer work of Father Raphael Vance, C.P. of 
Philadelphia, Pa. A serious operation necessitated his return 
to the United States for some months. While recuperating he 
has written We Are Encouraged—the account of a successful 
experiment in teaching Catholic doctrine throughout the coun- 
tryside of Supu, Hunan. 


Another youthful story-writer comes to us this month with 
Design for Dying, a tale of the South Seas. Patricia McCor- 
nick, born in Salt Lake City, is just twenty-one. As a girl 
she motored with her father over the Western mountains on 
prospecting trips. In Alaska she ventured into sections of the 
country where no automobile 
had previously penetrated. A 
proposed voyage to Norway 
was changed to one that brought 
her to Hawaii, Tahiti and New 
Zealand. She will return to 
art school this winter, after 
having completed a fresco for a 
church in Utah. 

Gladys McKee is continuity 
editor at Radio Station WFBE, 
Cincinnati, and a member of 
The Women’s Press Club of 
that city. Her poem, Answered, 
is her second contribution to 
Tue Sign. She was received 
into the Church four years ago. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Fire On the Earth 
by Paul Hanly Furfey 


Fire On the Earth is a book on soci- 
ology. Nothing extraordinary in that— 
save that it is a sociological book based 
on frankly supernatural principles. It is 
a book that makes concrete the principles 
found in Scripture and Theology and ap- 
plies them to everyday life. There is 
nothing equivocal or timorous in the ap- 
plication. The author boldly holds out 
the alternative of following the principles 
of Christ or of not professing to be 
Christians. 

All must be impressed with the force- 
ful logic of this book. If the All-Wise 
God is the Creator and Ruler of this 
world, and if this same God has revealed 
methods and rules of life—then when life 
goes wrong, the reason must be that we 
have forgotten the rules of the Master. 
The solution is then simple. Return to 
God. Not merely in belief but especially 

Be bold enough to imitate 
the Saints and cast aside human prudence 
and human foresight and in their place 
substitute the unfailing wisdom of the 
Cross 

[his is not a book for the smug, self- 
satisfied Catholic. Like a mirror it re- 
flects rather unflatteringly the contradic- 
tions, the paradoxes and the sham of our 
lives. It points out in no uncertain terms 
our false human respect and our fear of 
being considered fools—even though it is 
to attain the “folly of the Cross.” 

Father Furfey’s book is radical—as 
radical as Christ. It is brave—as brave 
as the Christ Who refused to mollify His 
doctrines despite the fact that many 
turned away and walked no more with 
Him. It is practical—practical as the 
Christ Who remembered that the mul- 
titudes had followed Him from afar and 
might be hungry. 

This is by all means a “must” book. 
No student of sociology can afford to miss 
the thought evoking pages. No Pastor 
should be without his copy. And even 
for those outside the fold of the Church, 
there are many striking and worth-while 
ideas. It is one of those few books that 
can be recommended unhesitatingly and 
unqualifiedly. 


in practice. 


The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.00. 


Religions of Mankind 
by Otto Karrer 


This book is divided into five parts, 
embrace the range of religion 
throughout mankind, the origin of reli- 
gion, the later development of religion 
in human history, a comparison of re- 
ligions, and a theological estimate of the 
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religions of mankind. This division 
covers the matter pretty well. All men 
ar: shown to possess the religious in- 
stinct, which is not evolved entirely 
from the subsconcious region of the 
mind, but rather is brought into activity 
by something recognized as existing out- 
side the mind. The religious ideas of 
mankind are legion, but within the most 
extravagant notions of God and morality 
may be found rudiments of truth derived 
from primitive revelation. The author 
impresses on the reader that Catholics, 
though in possession of the true faith, 
ought not to be indifferent to the reli- 
gious beliefs and practices of others, for 
often these latter are honest attempts to 
attain to religious truth and union with 
God. 

The two Chapters of Part V—Revela- 
tion Outside the Visible Church and 
Salvation Outside the Visible Church— 
deal with these two momentous prob- 
lems with intelligence and candor. The 
author attempts as generous a solution 
of these questions as the teaching of 
the Church about them will admit. Here 
is his opinion in regard to the salvation 
of heathens: “The Church throughout 
the centuries makes the same peremptory 
and uncompromising claim as_ her 
Founder made, claiming to teach the 
truth in His Name, the full truth to all 
men and in this certainty condemns 
error as such. Were she to act other- 
wise she would deny herself. But, on 
the other hand, with Christ she has 
always maintained in its full extent the 
conviction that God’s grace is not 
limited by the frontiers of the visible 
Church. She teaches explicitly that the 
reception of grace is not unconditionally 
bound up with the actual reception of 
the means of grace, because there is a 
‘baptism of desire’ and an ‘invisible 
Church’ of well-disposed men in receipt 
of grace, and because a man’s spiritual 
destiny depends not upon his conception 
of truth, his knowledge as such, his in- 
tellectual capacity, but upon a disposition 
of faith, a surrender of the heart to 
what is recognized as holy, a will that 
seeks, believes and loves.” 

Sheed and Ward, N.Y. $3.00. 


Alien Americans 
by B. Schrieke 


There are in the Southern States 
today more than five thousand Rosen- 
wald schools for the education of the 
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negro. The directors of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund in 1933 were search- 
ing for a capable and unbiased student 
of ethnology to study and write his im- 
pressions of negro life and education 
in this country. They designedly chose 
for the work a man who had never been 
in this country, and one who had never 
seen an American negro, Mr. Schrieke. 
However, Mr. Schrieke has had ample 
experience in racial studies. For eight- 
een years he filled a government posi- 
tion in the Dutch East Indies which 
brought him into contact with primi- 
tive tribes there. With this background 
he came to America and began the 
study of the negro problem. Within 
a year’s time the results of his studies 
went to the press. Alien Americans will 
be of interest to the student of our 
racial problems, although it is to be 
regretted that the author does not in- 
clude footnotes. 

It is highly improbable that, “. . . 
for the scholar they seem superfluous.” 

The work is not confined to the negro. 
Mr. Schrieke has delved into “the 
American reaction to bi-racial situa- 
tions other than Negro-white,” and the 
first half of his study is taken up with 
Chinese and Japanese, Mexicans and 
Indians, and their difficulties in at- 
tempted assimilation into the American 
social fabric. This preliminary work 
gives perspective to the negro problem, 
and the author ably interrelates his 
materials. The sections dealing with 
foreign-born generations and _ their 
American-born offspring, paragraphs 
depicting the special difficulties encoun- 
tered in diverging racial strains and 
“how they are conditioned by attitudes 
in American life at large,” are capably 
handled. 

While on the whole the volume has 
special value, yet a few incidental re- 
marks might be questioned. Some read- 
ers will object to the mere assertion 
that, “The Christianized, virtually en- 
slaved Mission Indian of California 
was of the degraded type...” 
Others, especially historians of the 
school of Frederick Jackson Turner, 
will hardly agree with the statement 
that, “. . . it [America] has developed 
its own social pattern, largely modelled 
after New England traditions.” 


The Viking Press, New York. $2.50. 


The Unfinished Universe 
by T. S. Gregory 


This is not the exposition of another 
theory of the physical universe. If the 
book must be classified it sheuld, come 
under the head of the philosophy of his- 
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VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue | 
Chicago, III. | 























tory. It expounds two fundamentally 
diverse concepts of human life and des- 
tiny as they are revealed in history to the 
penetrating mind of Mr. Gregory. 

The Unfinished Universe is contrasted 
with the Finished Universe. The latter 
is characterized as being the conception 
of the universe set up by human self- 
sufficiency. If not the individual man 
then humanity is the ultimate measure of 
the meaning of all things. There is no 
room for mystery in such a view, for this 
would introduce something which man 
could not master and control. Even 
where there is belief in the gods or in God 
this attitude can prevail in so far as man 
retains his self-sufficiency and either al- 
lows no place for supernatural operation 
or at least only in so far as it meets the 
need of the individual’s personal outlook. 
With keen historical and philosophical in- 
sight the author reveals the idea of the 
Finished Universe as being dominant in 
the philosophies of Greece and Rome, in 
the thought of the Renaissance, in the 
theology of the Reformation, and in mod- 
ern scientific accounts of man and the 
world, 

The Unfinished Universe is the uni- 
verse of the religious man and it cannot 
be contained in a mathematical formula. 
In this conception man is not the ultimate 
measure of reality but a part of the whole 
with a purpose to fulfill, Man must work 
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under the guidance of and in obedience to 
the Supreme Will. The great central fact 
of history is the Incarnation and it alone 
gives intelligibility to human life and 
destiny. The Incarnation and the conse- 
quent establishing of the Church with 
authority to teach and to rule in the 
name of Christ make it impossible for 
man merely to be a creature of earth. 
Philosophers and politicians cannot have 
the last word to say concerning the 
disposition of human affairs, because 
man’s life is subordinated to the ultimate 
plan of God. Submission to the purpose 
of God and working in accordance with 
it is the only freedom man can have or 
hope for. Rejection of the claims of 
Christ and His Church in the name of 
freedom will lead but to a struggle for 
survival and to enslavement at the feet 
of Caesar. 

Mr. Grgeory’s thesis is challenging and 
is a distinct contribution to serious 
thought. His survey has a special appro- 
priateness at the present time when hu- 
man self-sufficiency is so rampant in all 
phases of life and when its evil fruits are 
becoming more manifest every day. 

Sheed and Ward, N. Y. $8. 


Whose Constitution? 
by Henry A. Wallace 


Mr. Wallace’s thesis is that the Con- 
stitution exists to promote the general 
welfare of our citizens and is sacred only 
as long as it accomplishes this end. It is 
foolish to plunge into fervid odes to the 
Constitution and pledge undying loyalty 
to it, until we have answered two ques- 
tions: Does the Constitution as it stands, 
really promote the general welfare as 
it should? If the Constitution is ineffi- 
cient, is this due to an inherent defect in 
it, or to the fact that it is not being used 
as it should be? 

Henry Wallace answers these ques- 
tions. He views the road of development 
the American people has traversed from 
the origins of our nation up to the present 
time. He discusses the strength and the 
weakness of the document drawn up by 
the Fathers of our country, considers 
most of the factors influencing our social 
life, and their relation to the general wel- 
fare of the whole country. The author 
shows an extensive knowledge of Amer- 
ican history, a clear understanding of 
contemporary problems anda sane phil- 
osophy of life. 

Mr. Wallace holds—what is quite evi- 
dent—that our Constitution belongs to 
the American people and that it should 
be used for the benefit of all, and not for 
the advantage of a single group or class. 
He shows how different groups have 
struggled for control of the Constitution, 
and how they have proceeded to misuse 
the power they have gained. With re- 
gard to the doctrine that business should 
be free from all government actions, Mr. 
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to the XXXIII 
International 
Eucharistic Congress 


A AE 


the Philippines, begun in 1 
Take the all-expense trip to the 
XXXII International Eucharistic 
Congress to be held at Manila Febru- 
ary 3 to 7, 1937. Sail January 9 from 
Vancouver or Victoria in Canada’s 
Evergreen Playground on the Em- 
press of Japan, speed queen of the 
Pacific. See Hawaii en route. This 
special tour includes attendance at 
the Congress, extensive visits to Far 
Eastern countries, and visits to many 
American foreign missions. 

Since hotel accommodations in 
Manila are limited, the Empress of 
Russia will be available to cruise 
members from February 1 to 9 as a 
hotel-ship in port. Return on the 
Empress of Russia February 9 by 
way of Shanghai, Nagasaki, Kobe 
and Yokohama. Very low fares. 

Special facilities aboard all Em- 
presses for the celebration of Holy 
Mass. 

Booklets, information from your 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: New 
York, 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 
71 E. Jackson Blvd.; San Francisco, 
152 Geary St.; and 38 other cities 
in the United States and Canada. 


TO 






San Augustine, oldest church in 


577. 
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0. B. HANSEN & SONS 


“The House that was built on Service” 


23 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 





7 DAY SANCTUARY 
CANDLES 


No. 1 CONE SHAPE 


Packed 50 Candles to the 
case. One year’s supply 
(365 days of burning guar- 


anteed). $1 8.00 


Price, per Case 


No. 2 CYLINDER TYPE 


Packed 50 Candles to the case. One 
year’s supply (365 days of burning 


guaranteed). $19 50 


Price, per Case 








PRIESTS CASSOCKS 


of distinction 
All hand tailored 
Perspiration proof materials 
No. A-12 
ALL WOOL 
SERGE CASSOCKS 
Medium Weight 


$27.50 
Sash $3.25 — Cape $3.75 
No. A-52 
ALL PURE SILK 
CASSOCKS 
Light Weight 
$32.50 
Sash $3.50 — Cape $4.00 
No, A-44 
ALL WOOL 
HENRIETTA 
CASSOCKS 


Good for all Seasons 


Sash $4.00 — Cape $5.00 
Send for samples and easy self measurement blank. 









Everything in Clerical Garments—from 
the complete regalia of the Bishop and 
Monsignor to the cassock for the Priest 
and Seminarian. Also, Clerical Suits, 
Overcoats and Topcoats. 





HANSEN'S 10 POINT 
ALTAR BOYS' 
CASSOCKS 


Investigate the ten 
features that add to 
the life and appear- 
ance of Hansen’s 
Altar Boy Cassocks. 


Poplin Silk Finish 
$2.75 


and up 
Half Wool Serge 


$5.50 


and up 
All Wool Serge 


$7.75 


and up 
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Wallace well remarks: “Among econo- 
mists the doctrine has increasingly been 
abandoned during the past forty years, 
but businessmen still cling to it, or think 
they do. Of course, what the business- 
men are actually clinging to, is the belief 
that government should interfere to give 
them tariffs, favorable corporation laws, 
and monetary and taxation control of the 
sort which they approve. 

This present work will make many 
people realize just what Mr. Wallace has 
been trying to accomplish as Secretary 
of Agriculture. His estimate of what 
can and what may be accomplished 
provides food for serious reading and 
thought. 


' Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $1.75. 


2 Sachim Bird 


by Gertrude Robinson 


This is an historical novel relating the 
adventures of a young stowaway who 
journeyed to the Maine coast on Captain 
Waymouth’s ship the Archangel in 1605. 
The youth seeking adventure in the New 
World is Vespacian Robin. Land is sud- 
denly sighted through a rift in the heavy 
fog. Vespacian, in his eagerness, shouts 
the good news to the Captain who at that 
moment is engaged in prayer for a safe 
landing. In spite of the good news the 
Captain is angered at the brusque inter- 
ruption of his devotions. The penalty 
for Vespacian is that he will not be al- 
lowed to land. 

That night, however, Vespacian takes 
to the water to swim ashore. It is too 
much for him and but for the happy acci- 
dent of two Indians coming upon him in 
the water and rescuing him his adventure 
would have ended in a watery grave. 
This rescue proves to be the first link in 
an exciting chain of events for the young 
Englishman. 

It would be unfair to the reader to de- 
tail these adventures. It is sufficient to 
say that Vespacian finds a friend in the 
young Indian, Squando, is initiated into 
Indian lore and finally by his loyalty and 
bravery wins the right to wear the tail 
feathers of the sachim bird, the symbol 
of his adoption into the tribe as one of 
their braves. 

The book is primarily intended for 
children of ten years of age and older 
but its interesting narration of adventure 
and Indian lore will make it appeal to 
mature readers. 

E. P. Dutton and Co., N.Y. $2.00. 


The Fascist Government of Italy 
by Herbert W. Schneider 


This is one of a series of monographs 
on the governments of Modern Europe. 
The present volume like its companions 
is intended for young students of political 
science and confines itself largely to the 
de facto structure of the Fascist régime. 
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° The Book of the 
Month of November 


OUR DEAR DEAD 


ee Jt is a holy and a 
wholesome thought 
to pray for the dead.?? 


THIS very attractive pocket book- 
let contains (in English) the en- 
tire Mass for the Dead, the prayers 
which are recited after Mass and at 
the grave, together with a selection 
of richly indulgenced prayers for 
the departed. It is a handbook 
which will prove to be of great 
solace in the time of bereavement. 

Few know how deeply touching 
is Holy Mother Church’s concern 
for those who have gone before us 
through the gates of death and how 
richly prayerful are the pleadings 
which she addresses to our Lord in 
their behalf. 

This book, “Our Dear Dead,” re- 
veals beautifully this heart of Holy 
Mother Church and will direct the 
mind and heart of the user with 
proper devotion to the faithful de- 
parted. 


25 cents postpaid 


+ THE SIGN 


Union City, N. J. 











ana scholastic. 
psychology, however, are presented and 
integrated with the sane and healthy 
principles of the rational psychology of 














Technicalities are eliminated as far as 
possible and the general reader will be 
able to get a fairly comprehensive idea 
of what Italian Fascism is and what it 
has done and hopes to do for Italy. 

After a brief historical introduction, 
the chapters discuss the Structure of the 
Fascist State, the Corporative System, 
Fascist Economic Policies, Foreign and 
Colonial Policy and the relations of the 
Fascist State to Italian Culture. 

The author is objective in his exposi- 
tion and indulges in no polemics for or 
against the Fascists. Accomplishments 
and failures are related impartially. He 
does destroy one illusion which seems to 
be in most foreign minds and that is that 
Italy is run by the dictates of one man. 
Mussolini may capture the headlines but 
his policies are the result of much dis- 
cussion and deliberation within a well- 
met organization. Without doubt Il Duce 
is the leading Fascist and his personal 
power is great but he has also seen ihe 
necessity of building up a system which 
can carry on without him. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., N.Y. $1.25. 


Psychology In Questions and 
Answers 


by Hilarion Duerka, O.F.M. 


The question and answer method 
adopted by the author of this book on 





psychology has its limitations and at the 
same time many advantages. It is not the 
intention of Father Duerka to present an 


extensive text on psychology but to offer 
a work which can be used to introduce 
students of secondary schools to a subject 
which is interesting and important in 
itself and about which a great deal is said 
and written at the present day. 
will serve for the private reading and 
study of more mature individuals who 
have not had a formal course in psy- 
chology or who wish to make a rapid 
review of the subject. 
will enable the reader to pursue his in- 
vestigation further. 


The book 


Many references 


The outlook of the author is Catholic 
Modern developments in 


scholastic philosophy. 


P. J. Kenedy and Sons, N.Y. $1.50. 


The Flying Missionary 


by Rev. Paul Schulte, O.M.I. 
by George N. Shuster 


Translated 


Recently Father Schulte was promi- 
nently mentioned in American newspa- 
pers because of his celebrating Holy Mass 
on the Hindenberg during a trans-Atlan- 
tic flight. At that time he was heralded 
as the flying missionary. This book tells 
how he got the title and of the work he 
is sponsoring. 

Father Schulte learned to fly while in 
the German army. After the war he 


studied for the priesthood in the Congre- 
gation of the Oblates of Mary Immacu- 


late. It looked as if his flying days were 


over, but, as is interestingly narrated in 
his story, 


he resumed flying in 1925. 
Being intensely interested in missionary 


activity it was quite natural that Father 


Schulte should turn his thoughts to the 


developing of a plan to put the airplane 


and other modern means of transporta- 


tion at the service of foreign missionaries. 


It is a well-known fact that the primitive 
methods of transportation upon which 


most missionaries must depend take a tre- 


mendous toll of time, energy and life. To 
remedy this Father Schulte’s inspiration 


led to the founding of MIVA, an abbre- 


viation for the German expression which 


may be translated “Missionary Communi- 


cations Association.” The purpose of 
this society is to collect funds for the pur- 
chasing and maintaining of airplanes, 
automobiles and motor boats in mission- 


ary fields. 


The book tells of the difficulties over- 
come in getting things started and of the 
progress made to date. The major por- 
tion of the book records the experiences 
of the author on an airplane and automo- 
bile tour of the missions in South West 
Africa. The story is told in a vivid style 
and the author succeeds in communicat- 
ing his enthusiasm to the reader. It is 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


CHARACTERS OF THE 
REFORMATION 

HILAIRE BELLOC 

with 23 illustrations in color by 
Jean Charlot 


A summing up, in one volume, 
of Belloc’s great work on the 
Reformation, in a portrait gal- 
lery of 23 of the great men and 
women of the time. The Sign 
readers will remember many of 
them—Thomas Cranmer, Anne 
Boleyn, Milton, Louis XIV, and 
others. We think the 23 new 
illustrations in two colors, drawn 
from contemporary sources, are 
a magnificent addition. 320 pp. 
$3.50. 


VOLTAIRE 


ALFRED NOYES 
Voltaire loved God, followed his 
conscience, and took Our Lord 
for “his only master.’’ Then why 
the traditional portrait of a bit- 
ter, snarling Atheist? Alfred 
Noyes is the first to bother to 
find out, and the first to give us 
the true portrait of a very great 


man, “A m “y of literary grace 
and skill. oe —N. Y. Times. 640 
pp. $3.50. 

WRESTLERS WITH CHRIST 


KARL PFLEGER 

Seven men of genius—Chester- 
ton, Peguy, Leon Bloy, Soloviev, 
Dostoievsky, Berdyaev, and An- 
dré Gide—treated from the point 
of view of religious psychology, 
by a man whose own genius is 
for just such understanding of 
great minds. 304 pp. $2.50. 


A HUMANE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF EDUCATION 
JAIME CASTIELLO, S.]. 


We do not think this needs any 
recommendation to Catholic edu- 
cators beyond the title and the 
author’s name—but those not 
directly in this field will be glad 
to know that the book is fasci- 
nating for general readers also, 
and gives a great insight into 
why there seems so often to be 
something lacking in Catholic, 
much more in non-Catholic, edu- 
cation, 288 pp. $2.50. 


TWO BOOKS BY 
FATHER MARTINDALE 


Christianity is Christ (320 pp.., 
$2.50) consists of five books of 
sermons in one—would any pub- 
lisher dare bring out a “sermon 
omnibus” if the sermons were 
not by Fr. Martindale? What Are 
Saints ($1.00) is a reprint of 17 
talks on saints given over the 
radio in England, where the book 
has reached 50,000 copies. It is 
an excellent book for sympa- 
thetic non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics. 


SONGS IN THE NIGHT 
A POOR CLARE COLLETINE 


An extraordinarily attractive 

book by a modern mystic. The 

second part is called: “A Little 

Book of Pure Joy,” and the whole 

v a 1. ee et have had that title. 
2.50. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A Retreat with St. Ignatius (80 
large pages, $1.25) and A Week 
of Communions (88 pp., $1.00) 
mark a new step forward in 
children’s spirituality—for they 
show that children can learn to 
pray “out of their own heads” 

with only a little guidance, thus 
bridging the present gap between 
early “talking to God" and 
grown-up ‘‘mental prayer.” 


WE PUBLISH 
CHESTERTON’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ON NOVEMBER 5. 


ORDER NOW FOR A 
FIRST EDITION. 


SHEED AND WARD 


63 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
































Celtic Monstrance. Sterling silver, 
gold plated. 


MONSTRANCES 


and all other sacred vessels and altar 
appointments made by us are noted 
for their liturgical correctness and 
their enduring quality. We invite 
opportunities to prepare special de- 
signs and submit estimates. 


BLACK STARR & FROST 
GORHAM 
Jewelers - Silversmiths + Stationers 


, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
® 586 CENTRAL AVENUE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


XXXITI 
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including 


HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA 
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PHILIPPINES Pe a abag ay mer ol ; 


Aboard the 


American Mail Liner 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 





Sailing from Seattle 


January 11th, 1937 


56 Days 
Returning to Seattle March 7th, 1937 


Including Shore Excursions 


*from $737 Round *from $477 
Using First Class Trip Using Tourist 
Stateroom Cc eroom 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE 
604 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 
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not only an interesting travelogue but also 
an inspiring revelation of a new and prac- 
tical method to promote Catholic Action. 
Benziger Bros., N. Y. $2. 


A Preface to Life 
by Father James, O.M. Cap. 


Father James is by natural ability and 
long training an expert in philosophy. In 
this book he shares his profound knowl- 
edge abundantly with all who will read it 
attentively and reflectingly. His main 
purpose is to introduce the “plain man” 
to a philosophical view of life. With as 
little technical language as possible and 
in a beautifully simple style he unfolds a 
Christian philosophy of life. For the 
Christian, a philosophy which is the prod- 
uct of the human mind alone is not suffi- 
cient. It must be broadened and supple- 
mented by a knowledge which has been 
revealed by God. No contradiction is 
introduced by this revelation nor does 
reason abdicate in favor of blind submis- 
sion. The submission of faith is emi- 
nently rational and opens to the human 
mind a realm of truth which otherwise 
would be entirely closed. What the un- 
aided human mind can do and what help 
has been given it by God’s revelation in 
order to view things wholly and clearly, 
are amply presented in the various chap- 
ters. 

It ‘is to be hoped that Father James’ 
interesting treatment of philosophy will 
help many to a better comprehension of 
their Faith and its rational foundations 
and implications. Moderns especially 
need just such thoughtful presentations 
to off-set the present-day tendency to seek 
an answer for everything in the natural 
sciences. The sterility of the sciences in 
the face of the ultimate problems of life 
is gradually being recognized by reflect- 
ing minds. The only hope for mankind 
is to embrace a philosophy which incor- 
porates the truth of God and leads to a 
clearer vision of Eternal Truth. 


Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $1.50. 


Characters of the Reformation 
by Hilaire Belloc. 


Some time ago THE SicNn published 
a series of articles by Mr. Belloc dealing 
with outstanding characters of the 
Protestant Reformation. Sheed and 
Ward are now issuing these articles in 
book form. It cannot be seriously ques- 
tioned but that Mr. Belloc has achieved 
some of his finest writing in this series. 

Hawthorne once wrote a fantastic tale 
about historical figures who had long 
been dead, but who returned one night 
to dance again their stately minuet, and 
to recapture for an ephemeral hour the 
glamor and the pageantry that had been 
theirs in their earthly careers. 


Please Patronize Our Advertisers 


THE *f SIGN 


Somehow, Mr. Belloc’s historical 
monographs remind one of that tale of 
Hawthorne’s, for to him there has been 
given the power te put flesh upon dead 
skeletons, and to summon back to vibrant 
life the dry dust of historical eorpses, 

The Bellocian method needs no apol- 
ogia. It is well known that Mr. Belloc 
has always insisted that History must 
not be read backwards from the present 
time to the past, but rather the past must 
be recaptured and be given to us just as 
it was lived. All of which entails recov. 
ery of the millieu in which great figures 
moved ; it means recharting their terrain, 
living their emotions, thinking their 
thoughts. 

In this volume many of those who 
shaped our destiny walk once more be- 
fore us. They live their little lives, they 
plot their wicked deeds or plan their 
burning triumphs. All the while His- 
tory is being fashioned before us as a 
tapestry is woven ona loom. Henry IV 
of France, James I of England, Ferdi- 
nand II of Spain, Richelieu, Cranmer, 
Descartes; Kings, Churchmen, Philos- 
ophers—they builded our present upon 
the achievements and upon their 
thoughts. Through the magic of Mr. 
Belloc’s gifted pen we can watch them at 
the building. 

There are, of course, many things in 
these monographs to which exception 
can be taken. Thus the assertion that St. 
Thomas More was the only man in Eng- 
land who adhered to the supremacy of 
the Pope is, to put it mildly, startling. 
So too, Mr. Belloc’s blunt dogmatism is 
not always the best preparation for a 
sympathetic acceptance of his theses. 
Nevertheless the volume is engrossing 
and stimulating. 


Sheed & Ward, N.Y. $3.50. 


Ancient Irish Tales 


Edited by Tom Peete Cross and 
Clark Harris Slover 


Many of the same historical circum- 
stances which stifled the normal de- 
velopment of Irish culture and literature 
have long conspired to keep concealed 
from the many all knowledge of those 
treasures which remain. The modern 
revival of Irish nationality has, no 
doubt, contributed to the wider exten- 
sion, even in non-Irish circles, of ap- 
preciation of a unique literary heritage. 
In the words of the editors of the pres- 
ent_ volume, times have so changed that 
“All who have even the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the early literature of 
western Europe now recognize the pe- 
culiar importance which attaches to the 
traditions of ancient Ireland”; and they 
remind us that “the oldest literature of 
Ireland has been well called ‘the earliest 
voice from the dawn of western Euro- 
pean civilization.’” In publishing this 
volume of translations, they have made 
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available to the general public a goodly 
portion of this ancient lore. 
The selection of tales is very repre- 


sentative, comprising accounts of the 
most outstanding figures in ancient 
Celtic mythology and legend. Here we 


find such heroes as Cu Chulainn, Os- 
sian, Finn, and Diarmuid, and such 
famed women of long ago as Deirdre, 
Grainne, and Queen Mebh. While these 
accounts were actually composed in me- 
dieval times, the stories, themselves deal, 
for the most part, with the pagan 
period; but there are some rarely beau- 
tiful episodes in which pagan and 
Christian are brought together. 

The work presents every evidence of 
sound scholarship, and the volume itself 
is beautifully gotten out. It is provided 
with maps, glossary, and a few excel- 
lent illustrations. 


Henry Holt and Co., New York. $3.75. 


The English Bishops and 
the Reformation—1530-1560 


by C. C. Mortimer and S. C. Barbar 


The question of valid Orders in the 
Anglican Church has been hotly de- 
bated for! years. In 1896 Pope Leo 
XIII, after thorough investigation, de- 
clared that ordinations conferred ac- 
cording to the Anglican Rite were in- 
valid. Connected with the question of 
Orders in the Anglican Church is the 
matter of continuity with the Ecclesia 
Anglicana of pre-Reformation times. 
Some Anglicans maintain that the 
“Church by Law Established” has 
never broken the chain binding it to the 
Catholic Church in England. 

In order to show the error of the 
Anglican assumption, Messrs. Mortimer 
and Barbar have traced the descent of 
the Bishops of England and Wales from 
the reign of Henry VIII to the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth. They show that the 
hierarchy of Henry’s reign were 
definitely in possession of valid Orders, 
but were in schism. Under Edward VI 
both Order and Jurisdiction were lost. 
In Mary’s reign true Bishops who had 
apostatized were either restored or de- 
posed. But with the accession of Eliza- 
beth the break with the Catholic past 
was completed. 

A great amount of painstaking labor 
has gone into the compilation of this 
book. The table of descent shows the 
result of their researches and marks off 
clearly those who had valid Orders and 
those who had not; those who had valid 
Orders but no Jurisdiction; and finally 
those ordained according to defective 
Ordinals or by invalidly consecrated 
Bishops, who had neither Orders nor 
Jurisdiction. The book will be ap- 
preciated by those who are interested in 
this matter. It offers additional proof 
of the invalidity of the Anglican claims 


both to valid Orders and continuity. A 
complete genealogical table of true 
Catholic Bishops from 1530 to 1936 is 
furnished in a detachable sheet in the 
pocket of the book. 


Burns, Oates &€ Washbourne, London. $3.25. 


The Life of Mother St. Urban of 
the Congregation of the Sisters 
of Bon Secours of Paris 

by Rev. Thomas David Williams 


The obvious purpose of this book 
to edify. Indeed, the work is half a 
biography and half a homily on the re- 
ligious life. Like most earnest authors 
writing of the religious life from mere 
external observation, Father Williams’ 
tendency is to idealize the religious state 
for the edification of the laity. In its 
place, that is no fault. In conception, 
ideals and aims, the beauty and sublimity 
of the religious life are beyond human 
expression. What must be borne in mind, 
however, is that the religious life is a 
state of perfection and not a perfect state ; 
which is to say that it is a state of life 
in which the sincere but imperfect soul, 
through a series of almost incredible 
struggles and self-denials, at last after a 
long drawn-out process of purification, 
begins to attain to something like the 


fulness of Christian perfection. We do 
not rhapsodize over any eigpeanee” until 
she has been proved in the crucible of 


time. 

We feel, therefore, that in writing the 
life of so saintly a religious as Mother 
St. Urban there is small need to belabor 
the point of the supernatural beauty of 
such a life. Let the mere words and 
actions of such a religious be recorded 
and the state itself stands idealized as 
no amount of pious writing about it 
can idealize it. 

This is said in no spirit of harsh criti- 
cism. The book is an inspirational one 
for any religious and, indeed, for any- 
one interested in the type of unselfish 
and heroic character such as only the 
religious life can produce. 

John Murphy Co., 


Baltimore, Md. $2.00. 


Original Readings for Catholic 
Action 
by Burton Confrey, Ph.D. 

This book is a companion for ‘the 
author’s already published work Catholic 
Action and reviewed in a previous issue 
of Tue Sicn. The subjects treated in 
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Catholic Action are here amplified and 
numerous references for further research 
are given. 

Dr. Confrey’s zeal is most com- 
mendable. His volumes are steadily ap- 
pearing and all are going to be of in- 
calculable assistance and inspiration to 
those engaged seriously in the work of 
Catholic Action. 


Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. H. $2.50. 
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College of 
Saint Elizabeth 


Convent (near Morristown), 
New Jersey 


A Catholic College for women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Mod- 
ern residence halls. Regular arts courses, 
pre-medical, secretarial, teacher-training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
Bb, A. and B. S. in Home Economics. 


For catalogue, address The Dean 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated yng miles 
Philadelphia on the Main — of the P. 
Address anldites 














Ravenhill 


West School Lane, Germantown, Phila. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 


College preparatory. General Courses MONTESSORI 
Classes for little girls and boys. 


Address: The Reverend Mother. 
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ACADEMY 
EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 8S, Oakdale, L. I1., N. Y¥. 
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Archconfraternity 


of the Passion of Jesus Christ 
Studying the Crucifix 


ID you ever study a picture or 

an image of your suffering 
Saviour? I do not mean did you ever 
look at such a picture or image, but 
did you ever study it? Did you ever 
reflect deep down in your heart on its 
meaning ? 

Study, for example, the touching 
picture of the dying Christ on the 
first page of the Manual of the Arch- 
confraternity. Note the weary, 
drooping, thorn-crowned head; the 
sacred face defiled with spittle; the 
parched lips; the pierced hands; the 
bruised and bleeding body. As you 
make this simple meditation, recall 
that He, the Sinless One, the God- 
man, suffered and died for you. You 
can say of yourself what St. Paul, the 
great Apostle of the Crucified, said of 
himself: “I live in the faith of the son 
of God, Who loved me and delivered 
Himself for me!” 

When your crosses seem to crush 
your aching heart; when you feel dis- 
couraged and feel that nobody cares, 
pause a moment and study the Suffer- 
ing Christ. You will see that He car- 
ried His cross, though He was the 
Sinless Sufferer. He carried His 
cross principally to offer satisfaction 
to God for our sins, but He also car- 
ried it and was nailed upon it to give 
you an example of how you should 
bear your own cross, if you would be 


a true disciple of His. Remember 
what He said: “Unless a man takes up 
his cross daily and follows Me, he 
cannot be My disciple.” 

You will feel a new strength within 
you, you will be encouraged to bear 
your crosses more patiently because 
you will bear them in imitation of 
Him and for His sake. In a word, 
you will be convinced that somebody 
does care, more than you will ever 
know. 

To be of real help, however, such 
reflection should be made daily for at 
least five or ten minutes. This is the 
important point—that you continue 
this practice, not for a week or a 
month, but all your life. If you have 
not time to do it in the morning, do it 
at night before retiring. 

Members of the Archconfraternity 
and readers of THE Si1GN, who have 
no ready reminder of our Suffering 
Saviour, or who are looking for a pic- 
ture or image that is truly devotional 
and inspiring to reflection, may obtain 
information by applying to the local 
Director of the Archconfraternity at 
any Passionist Monastery, or by writ- 
ing to the undersigned. 


(Rev.) RaymMunp Kou, C. P., 
St. M1cHAEL’s MONASTERY, 


Union City, N. J. 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 


LESSED Gemma Galgani, the 

White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League of 
Prayer. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
and strength for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 

No set form of prayers is prescribed. 
The kind of prayers said and the num- 
ber of them is left to the inclination 
and zeal of every individual member. 
In saying these prayers, however, one 
should have the general intention, at 
least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

“The Spiritual Treasury,” printed 
every month on this page, shows the 
interest taken by our members in this 
campaign of united prayer and sac- 
rifice. 


All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
League should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, care of THE S1cNn, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


Masses Said 5 
Masses Heard 48,476 
Holy Communions 32,705 
Visits To B. Sacrament 281,169 
Spiritual Communions 182,380 
Benediction Services 16,912 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 71,554 
Stations of the Cross 11,518 
Visits to the Crucifix 104,063 
Beads of the Five Wounds 13,951 
Offerings of PP. Blood 177,794 
Visits to Our Lady 253,666 
Rosaries 52,451 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 15,532 
Ejaculatory Prayers 1,685,345 
Hours of Study, Reading 61,180 
Hours of Labor $4,444 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 76,063 
Acts of Zeal 23,421 
Prayers, Devotions 500,136 
Hours of Silence 52,179 
Various Works 113,080 
Holy Hours 76 








Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your pray. 








and good works the followi 


recently deceased relatives an 
friends of our subscribers: 


REV. GABRIEL DEMEY, C.P. 

MOST REV. ROBERT COWGILL, D.D. 

MOST REV. WILLIAM TURNER, D.D. 

REV. LAWRENCE HALLORAN 

SR. AGATHA (Mullen) 

SR, M. MARGUERITE (Goldbach) 

SR. M. WALTRUDE (King) 
MABSAEET (Murphy) 


MRS. GrORGE. HEMBURY 
MARGARET McNELLY 
MARGARET DULLIGHAN 
FLORENCE M. WINDASH 
FELIX P. WINDASH 


GARET ADY 
EDWARD P. MESITA 
GUSTAVE BOHNE 
or ao Bhd KOERKEL 

JOHN HUN ELD 
JOHN HEYING 
MRS. H. W. CUDDEBACK 
MARY _ CON 
MRS. E. MERRIFTELD 
WILLIAM on TELD 
= DION 

BERT P. SPEDDING 
SARAH BACIGALUP 
pg l ARD McNALLEY 


A. LEE 

B. H. ENGBERSEN 
HANNAH 0’ Syd 
JOHN J. McF. 
EDWARD O'BRIEN, oR. 
SUSAN L. LEAHY 
MARGARET RUSSELL 
rrr CAMPBELL 

ATHERINE T. CRONIN 
MARY DORAN 
LOUIS M. SCHWING 
ANNI H. pay 


oy 
a 


ELLEN | 
ROSE you NG 
ROSE HARIS' 
MRS. JOHN GILLIGAN 
MRS. A. BYRNES 


MARY MURPHY 

ELIZ a MANDEVILLBE 
MR. J. BERNAR 

Ww TLLIAM J. GOODWIN 
PAULINA KRIEGER 
JOHN BROWN 

JAMES MeCORMACK 
JOHN COLBERT 

FRANK DOYLE 

MARY CU MMINGS 

MARY es ae 
FBANCIS A. REDD 
JOHN T. ROCKW ooD 
JOHN TUMUL 

ge Mec LLOUGH 


JOHN J. BOSLEY 
BERNARD CONNOLLY 
WILLIAM B. MASON 
MAGDALENE E. GATES 


MRS. P. WALs H 

Ww fone DE sec R 
PETER J. McNULT 
FRANCIS J. HAMILTON 
MARY F. —e 


N? MAN 
ALEXANDER G. HALLIDAY 
ELIZABETH BRENNAN 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—A men. 






























































































































































































Putting Expense 
On the Spot 


' Into Profit .. 


To us you are not customers 
| are not merely subscribers— you are 
| Friends. Because you are interested not 
only in what The Sign is but in what 
The Sign is trying to do. 


you 





The picture above tells a real story. Ex- 
pense is expense. When expense means 
costs which are necessary everyone can un- 
derstand. But when expense means waste 
—it is just that. 


Every item—and there are others—listed 
above is really unnecessary expense. You 
control them. Won’t youhelp us cut them? 


DELAYED RENEWALS mean extra 
mailing. That’s expensive. Acknowledge 


These Are Expense Items Which You Can Turn 
In Fact Only You Can Do It 


your expiration notice. A note—even say- 
ing “No”—will save money. 


UNREGISTERED CASH is easily “lost.” 
Lost to you and to us. 


USE FORM ENVELOPES for returns. 
It saves you an envelope and time here for 
us. 

UNFULFILLED PLEDGES. A pledge 
from you to subscribe is your word to us. 
Circumstances may prevent your keeping 
it. We understand. A note from you will 
save unnecessary mailing. 


You can help us cut expense. And every 
bit of it saved means so much more toward 
what The Sign is trying to do. But it de- 
pends on You. 





EVERY PENNY SAVED IS A CONTRIBUTION 











Suggested Booklets 


They should never be forgotten—those whom we loved in 
life and who were so close to us. This booklet of remem- 
brance contains prayers for the departed to be said at Mass 
Our Dear Dead and at other times. It is convenient to carry and attrac- } 
tively presented. You will want one for the month of 
November. 


Price 25 cents. 


You will not want to put aside these pages of consolation 
and encouragement. Those who have read Fr. Considine’s 
Confidence in God booklet are sending in for copies to give to their friends, 
It dissipates gloom and brings joy to the weary and sore of 
r. Considine, S.J. heart. 


Price 25 cents. 


Many people complain that they find it difficult to pray. 
This should not be so. Our Father in heaven did not mean 
prayer to be anobstacle. Our Divine Lord taught us prayer 


How to Converse 
With God as a means of union with God. You will find it easier to 


converse with God when you have read this booklet. 


By Fr. Boutauld, S.J. 
Price 25 cents. 


“Helper in Cases Despaired of” is the title given the 
Apostle St. Jude by his ever-increasing circle of clients. 


: This long-forgotten Saint is becoming mo tas bane 
St. ) ude Booklet is long-forgotten Saint is becoming more popular bec 


of the many favors attributed to his intercession. 


Price 10 cents; 15 for $1.00. 


All Books Postpaid 


Order from THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 





